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The lives given in the first volome of this series were pre- 
sented to the render as a picture of the Greek world down to 
the dose of the straggle with Persia. I undertook in the 
• present volume to deal with the statesmen whose lives be- 
long, for the moat part, to the period of the fatal BtrnggU 
between Athens and Sparta. I have, however, been ob- 
liged to confine myself to the lives of those statesmen whose 
political activity belongs almost wholly to the time preceding 
It . the catastrophe of the Athenian armament at Syraous©. The 
1^ third volume will cover a larger period. 
(^ The present series cannot, I think, foil to pat clearly 
f-l before the reader the essential difference between the polity 
-^ of Athens and that of Sparta, and so to aoooant for the vast 
contrast between the characters of Spartan and Athenian 
^ statesmen. This contrast is fall not only of interest, but of 

F instruction for all who may be called npon to take part in 
the politioal life of the present day ; and the value of the 
3 lesson may, perhaps, be best measured by a carefol com- 
parison of the career of Ferikles with that of Brasidas. 
For the life of the great Athenian statesman, it was 



necenary to aubmit to a closer scrutiDj the oceoimt of the 
attack on Flataia by the Thebans, as related by Tbooy- 
dides ; and the story of this attack cannot be separated tcom 
that of the siege and destruction of this dty. In my ex- 
antiuation of this narrative I have already expressed my 
obligations to Dr. F, A. Paley, For the farther resnlu set 
forth in the present volnine I gladly acknowledge my debt 
to the -very searching criticiBm of Br. H. MilUer-Strllbing 
in the ' Year-Book of Claswoal Philology ' for 1666. 
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GBEEK STATESMEN 

EPHIALTES 

Alteod&h we cannot pretend to know much of the personal 
history of Ephialtes, jet, as the leader not leas than the col- 

_-, leagne of Peiikles, he comes before ue with a 
and work of oharaoter as strongly marked as that of any states- 
Kphtoites ^^ ^jjj, j^ ^gg^ j^ eminence in Athens or in 
any other Greek city. The greatneBs of Athens in the 
brilliant period which preceded the fatal straggle between 
the Dorian and Ionian Oreeka waa in a large measnre doe to 
him. Some, it ia trae, in his own or in a later day, were 
pleased to assert that Ephialtes was httle more than a con- 
venient instrument in the handa of Perikles for the doing of 
work in which that illustrioua man did not care to be person- 
ally prominent. But this statement is probably not more 
tmatworthy than the calumny rejected by Plntarch that the 
death of Ephialtes was due directly to the jealousy of Perikles, 
who thus requited him for his faithAilness and zeal. 

It matters httle whether his Other's name was Sophoni- 
des or, as Diodoros ^ves it, Simonidee. Tradition gives us 
The purpoH Bome hinta of the share which Neokles had in the 
of his life education of his son Themistoklea (vol. i, p. 180) : 
of the father of Ephialtes even this faint picture is lacking. 

n. B 
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But it is certain that from the first Ephioltes set before him- 
self one single purpose in life, and this aim was to develop 
to the utmost those elements of strength in the Athenisn 
people which had shattered the power of the Fersifui king, 
and made Athens an imperial city. 

It is in a high degree likely that, in undertaking this 
work, he felt sure from the first that he coiald have no snp- 
Feeiinea of port from an; Dorian Stste. He may have been 
K^ aware that the rise of Athens to empire must 
apajta arouaethe jealousy ondhatredeEpeoially of Sparta, 

and he may therefore have regarded the misfortunes of the 
latter as incidents by no means to be regretted. If after 
the revolt of the Helots which followed the earthquske at 
Sparta, B.C. 464, Ephialtes contended that it was not the 
bnsineHS of Athenisjis to rescue her from her difBculties, and 
that they should rather leave her in the ditch into which she 
had stumbled, he was giving utterance probably to the real . 
feehng of his heart. But eo also was Eimon, who, when &e 
Spartans came to ask for help, is said to have besought his 
countrymen not to suffer Hellas to be lamed or Athens to 
be left without its yokefellow. The issue showed that 
Kimon was wrong and Ephialtes right. The ideal of the 
polity by which Kleisthenes and Themistokles had been 
shaping the conetitutiou of Athens was utterly opposed to aU 
the principles which lay at the root of the Dorian society of 
Sparta ; and if it was for the good of the world that Athens 
should achieve. the supremacy which, throu^ the hands of 
the Makedonian kings, passed in the end to Borne, then tiie 
hnmilintion of Sparta was a thing rather to be desired than 

This is a question which it is perhaps impossible for ua 
to answer. He must be a bold, if not a rash, man who will 
ventvire to say that all things happen for the best, 
A^huiui tdtboDgh all things may work togetlier for good to 
^"^ those who sincerely desire the victory of right 

over wrong. But it is at least clear that Athens was seeking 
to establish a system under which all Hellas might retain 
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t^e pi-actioal IndependeQce of the individual citizen as com- 
pletely as it IB retained in every portion of the British 
Empire, and that Sparta, instinctively dreading the estab- 
lishment of such a pohty, set herself deliberately to crash it. 

That this catastrophe vonld come within the lifetime of 
some who were then already bom was a thought which 
The Thetio ''"'•''i ■lo* enter the mind of Ephialtes or of the 
oiBsauidtbe statesmen who worked with him. Hence, with 
"° ** foil confidence and hope, Ephialtes set himself to 
fiirther the cause of the party of progress, while the con- 
serrative statesmen, headed by Eimou, were anxious to keep 
thinigs as they were. There was enough in the present con- 
dition of the Athenian constitution to encourage the latter in 
the thought that the ariatocratical privileges thus &r main- 
tained mi^t be made the means for recovering others which 
had been lost. The reforms of Eleisthenes had left the main 
body of Athenian citizens, the members of the Thetic or 
fourth class (i. IT), ineligible for the archonship. By the 
generons zeal of Aristeides this restriction had been with- 
drawn (i. 124) ; but men who are eligible to on of&ce are not 
therefore always or commonly elected, and something more 
was needed to give efficacy to this concession. 

Meanwhile the substitution of the new local for the old 
Enpatrid tribes had so increased the number of Athenian 
The court citizens oa to detract largely from the august 
"am^"" sanctity of the court and council of Areiopagos. 
v»Bo» Of this venerable body men were now members 

who never could have been members of it in the days of 
Solon, and it was found that citizens whose veins lacked the 
ancient Eupatrid blood were as capable of discharging its 
functions as any of those who regarded political power as 
their own exclusive and inalienable birthright. 

There were other evils which called not less loudly for 
reform. The members of the council of Areiopagos held 
office for life, and they were not therefore accountable to the 
people like the magistrates, who were elected only for a singje 
year. But it was felt that even the latter should be subjected 
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to stronger ohecks than any which had been yet applied. 
The; were, indeed, called to aocount at the end of their 
BiKhia ana ^^''"^ '< 1"^* ^° J*"^8 "^ ^^"y coi>tinued in office they 
prtviieges of exercised an indefinite judicial power, from which 
there was no appeal. CaseB of diaobedience to 
the authority of the archons and of the strategoi, or generala, 
were dealt with by those officers respectiTely, while the 
court of Areiopagos exerciaed further a vagae censorial 
authority over the citizens, quite apart from their strictly 
defined religious jurisdiction in oases of murder or manalay- 
ing. Possessed also of the privilege of preserving order in 
the debates of the Ekklesia (L 66), it virtually superseded 
the Probouloutic, or initiative, council of Solon, represented 
afterwards by the CouncU of Five Hundred instituted by 
Kleisthenes. It was no difficult matter probably to rule 
inconvenient questions to be gut of order, and thus the 
Areiopagos had in its hands subtlantially the determination 
of the subjects to be discussed. The Areiopagos, therefore, 
still remained distinctly a monument of the old Eupatrid 
ascendency, which limited pohtical power strictly to the 
members of the ancient religious tribes. To men like 
Isagoras (i. 62), Aristeides, and Kimon it was a tower of 
strength, without which they could not hope to encounter 
their opponents to any purpose ; and ^schylos, crowned 
with the glory of his exploits at Marathon and Salamis, 
threw the whole influence of his dramatic genius on the side 
of the venerable court which, as he asserted, the virgin 
goddess herself intended to last throughout all ages. Qe 
thus placed the contention distinctly on a religions ground. 
The Areiopagos owed its institution to AthSnS : to invade its 
privileges and curtail its powers was to impugn the majesty 
of the guardian of Athens, and to leave the city a prey to the 
avenging Furies, whom she had pacified when Orestes stood 
at its bar. 

Ephialtes, however, either could or would have no dia- 
tinction between the objections urged against the workii^ of 
the court or ooonoil of Areiopagos and any other matters in 
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the State which called for amendment or attppresaiou. To 
Viim and to his colleague Perikles it appeiired that there were 
The discre- man; Abuses which must be assailed at their root. 
poSSaDt ''■'' ^'^^'"P' *o redresB individual cases of wrong 
magiitnMa was mere waste of time. The diacretionary 
powers of all public officers niuBl be swept away ; and the 
Areiopagos, whatever mif^ht be the decision arrived at with 
reference to its functions in cases of murder, must be de- 
prived of its censorial privileges and of its right of interference 
in the conduct of business brought before the public assembly 
of the citizens. The people must, in short, become the final 
judges in all criminal as well as civil causes, and to their 
tribunal all must have the right of appeaL 

For the accomplishment of such reforms as these, EphiaK 
tea was aa pre-eminently fitted as Aristeidea. Both, it seems, 
Personal w^re poor, the stories of their wealth being prob- 
integiii; oi ably the growth of a later time. Both, aa inacces- 
BphiaiK* gjjjig 1^ money bribea, stood on a level above that 
of Themistokles ; and we may safely conclude that, when 
Ephialtes had formulated the changes which he wished to 
bring about, he aet to work determinately to carry out hia 
purpose. 

The result was a sweeping away of ahnost the last tracea 
of the old religious ascendency of the Eupatiids. But the 
Restriction ^^^' '* would seem, was struck rather at the 
ofthe council than at the court of Areiopagos. As a 

thr^io- judicial tribunal, the court dealt with cases of 
**■"' manslaying ; and this power, although some have 

Balled the fact into question, it apparently retained. Indeed, 
it is not easy to see what the reforming party would gain by 
aaaailing a jurisdiction against which, thus far, no complaint 
had been brought. Virulence of political feeling had not yet 
shown itself by resorting to uisasaination, although in his 
death Sphialtes himself was to furnish an illnstration of the 
lengths to which the adherents of the old religions constitu. 
tion were prepared to go. It was more neediid that the 
people should protect themselves t^inst the undefined pre- 
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rogativee of tbe cotmeiL The claim tc interfere in the coh- 
duot and education of the eitizette might involve greater 
danger and inconvenience than the chance of an unjust 
judgment in a case of homicide, whUe charges of impietj, 
which might easily be brought against popular statesmen, 
would constitute a still more formidable danger. 

The measnreH needed to guard against these dangers 
would fullj' explain the language in which Plutarch tells ue 
EohlsitM *^** Ephialtes deprived the ooimoil of Areiopagoa 
■ad the of almost all its judicial functions, and by so doing 
°'™ set up an unmixed democracy and made the 

people drunli: with Hberty or licence. The fibot is that the 
reforms of Eleisthenes, coming upon those of Solon, were 
now having an effect much like that of patching new cloth 
on an old garment. A complicated machinery had been 
devised for insuring the freedom of the main body of the 
citizens and the due administration of justice, and Ihns far 
this machinery had been put to no adequate use. Tbe time 
was come when it must be either made effective or aban- 
doned i and for the latter course no arguments or induce- 
ments were forthcoming. 

It was indispensably necessary that final jnrisdiction in 
all criminal as well as civil cases should rest with the people ; 
. and the means for attaining this end were amply 
and tbe provided by the Heliaia, with its Dikasteries, as 
murteriea fon„gj]y constituted by Kleisthenes (i. 66). All 
that was now needed was to make these decuries, each 
of which represented and had the Ml authority of the people, 
permanent courts, and to assign a regular payment to the 
members for every day spent in their service. The Areio- 
pagoB was left simply with its jurisdiction in cases of murder 
and manslaughter. 

The archons retained merely the power of inflicting a 
small fine, and their chief task was that of managing tbe 
The uobau preliminary business of cases to be brought before 
mid tbe lot (tig Heliaia or its decuries. The reform of Ari- 
steides had thrown the archonship open to the citizens of the 
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lowest oIbss. To make enre that laok of wealth or statioir 
should be no bar to their eleotion, the plain course was to 
make eleotion m that office dependent on the lot. That the 
Aieiopagoa, filled with archooB thus chosen, Bhonld become 
an asBeniblj of avera^ Athenian citizenB was e, necessai; 
oonseqaenoe, and with this change the old times when 
political power was confined to the members of the religious 
tribes of Eupatrids passed virtually away. 

The work of Ephialtea was finished ; and hia saooesa 
roused in the minds of his opponents e, feeling of indignation 
Pjg,Q, more intense probably than any which had been 

b'w^m awakened in them before. In the case of The- 
bs biB oppo- mistokles the oligarchic faction (for so, as resorting 
°™'" to such methods, they most be termed) had done 

all thai they could do by perseontion and obloquy. They 
had driven him from .^tiiens, and, in an age which had no 
written literature, tbey had had the power of determining 
the form which the tradition of his life, when reduced to 
writing, should take. This power they had sedulously and 
meroilesHly need, and the result was the amazing romance 
which the Eupatrids pnt together as a true account of the 
last years of Themistokles. They had ample time to spin 
their web of fiction; and when Thucydidee applied himself 
to his great task, their calumnies had assumed a coherence 
which deceived even hia keen insight. But, impartial though 
Thncydides was, his sympathies never went with the states- 
men who had devoted themselves to the cause of the Athenian 
people, and in his pages the name of Ephialtes nowhere 
appears. 

The enemies of this fearless reformer had to work under 
difierent conditions. The prospect of getting rid of him by 

iin-„( ostracism must, we cannot doubt, have seemed to 
Eplitoltet, them hopeless. The popular temper had been 
B.C. »M Buffioiently eipressed only a few months before by 

the ostracism of Kimon. They could bring against Ephialtes 
no definite charge of impiety or treason. The only alter- 
native lay in murder; and to this alternative they were not 
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aahamed to resort. Ephialtes was Btrack down by an 
aBBOBBia hired, if Aristotle, Moordiag to s statement pre- 
served to OS by Plutarch, was rightly informed, frois the 
Boiotian town of Tanagra, B.C. 456. Like the morder of 
Eimon, the father of Miltiades (i. 45), the crime was com- 
mitted at night, and, aooordihg to eome Teraione of the 
story, the perpetrators were never discovered. Whether 
the aseaaain received the ntuno of Aristodikos (as Aristotle 
calls him), as having done a deed of righteons vengeance, 
we cannot say. The &ot, if it be such, woold be not more 
strange than that an eminent ranner sbonld, as sparing horses, 
be called Fheidippides (a name which he could scarcely 
have borne in his oradle), or that a man whose one recorded 
act is that of reminding a Mend of his duty should be 
named Maesiphilos (i. 161). But it is something to know 
that Eimon had nothing to do Jl^th the crime, and all 
that we hear of him in the sequel justifies the belief that he 
regarded it with abhorrence. 

With the changes effected by Ephialtes the growth of 
the Athenian constitution was completed. The generotiona 
liigheBt which fcdlowed could witness only its preservation 
eroi'Ch of Qi its decay. In ihe issue, the ohgarchio spirit, 
Diaa cooHti- Strengthened by the eocoees of Sparta in the 
"''<" stmggla with Athens, proved too strong for the 

more generous pohty of Eleisthenes and his saccesaors. It 
was the happiness of Ephialtes to know Athens in the zenith 
of her glory, and to leave the scene of his achievements almo^ 
before the first signs were seen of the deadly quarrel which 
rapidly led to the great catastrophe. 



KIMON 

Bt birth, training, and temper Eimon, the son of the 
victor of Marathon, was an Bnpatrid. Without dreaming 
Kimon a foi' a moment of subverting by violence a oonstitu- 
Btsnnch tion which he dishked, he looked back to the old 
times with admiration and regret, and seized 
every opportunity of strengthening the party of which he was 
proud to be a member. TTia good fortone called h'"i to 
serve his country chiefly as a soldier ; but with his military 
prowess he oombined something of the skill of a statesman, 
and Athens owed bim no slight debt for the judicious method 
which be adopted in dealing with the incipient treasons of 
the Spartan Faasaniae. 

Plutarch atleast bestows sufficient praise on his statesman- 
like quahties and his military greatness. Quoting the lines 
Eulniate of *" which the comic poet Eupohs speaks of his care- 
Kimon bjr less disposition and convivial habits, he remarks 
Piutarcii jj^j.^ jj ^jjj the&t, foibles he rose to such emi- 
nence, he must, if he had been free from them, have attained 
a renown beyond that of any Greek of his own or any other 
age. The character of Eimon was, in truth, one which 
could not fail to make a strong impression on the mind of his 
biographer. He belonged to the party which held aloof 
from the advanced demootatical views and aims of Ephialtes, 
and for these views and aims Plutarch oonld have no great 
sympathy. The briUiant hopes which stirred the heart of 
Ephialtes and his colleagues had long since &ded away; and 
if Plutarch had any definite thoughts on the inaperi&l great- 
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ness of Athens he mnet have looked back upon it as a 
Btrange and troubled dream which could teach no political 
lessons to subjects of the Boman Cksbj'. 

But if Eimon looked on Themiatokles and his followers 

as men whose policy was full of risks for Athens, he never 

allowed his admiration for the Spartan mode of 

poiioy at life and govenunont to check his devotion to the 

"" interests of his country, as these presented them- 

eelves to a mind neithaC very profound nor very well dis- 
ciplined. The Persian despot had been driven away from 
Hellas ; but it could scarcely be said that he had been driven 
out of Europe. In Asiatic waters the great king might still 
look on himself as supieme, while he had in Liesaer Asia a 
military base from which he might advance again to the re- 
covery of all that he had lost. In order to put the final 
stroke to the work begun at Salamis, Flabaia, and Myksid, 
there was therefore much to be done still, and to this task 
Kimon gave himself with his whole heart. 

The courage and abihty with which he set about it brought 
him not merely a reputation even beyond that which he 
night have looked for, but wealth surpassing hia 

idearjy brightest daydreams. His career opened with 
*^™" prospects sufficiently gloomy. His father had 

been condemned to a fine which he could not pay, and which 
it seemed impossible for his son to discharge ; and dark 
shadows, possibly of his own causing, boded ill for his fiiture 
fortunes. His relations with Elpinike, the daughter of his 
father, are said, according to one tradition noticed by Hu- 
tai^h, to have brought upon him the gravest of charges. 
Eimon's mother was Eegesipyle, the daughter of Oloros, a 
Thrakian chief, whose alliance was a matter of great mo- 
ment to Miltiades at the outset of his enterprise in the 
Chersouesos (i. 49, 94), Elpinike, it would seem, was the 
daughter of Miltiades by another marriage, and therefore by 
Athenian law Kimon might make hei his wife. 

This marriage, as others related, actually took place ; but 
in this case a divorce must have preceded her union with 
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Eallias, a. wealthy Atbenitm, who on condition of receiving 
her as his wife ^reed bo pay the fine im^sed on Miltiades. 
Kiman and Elpinike thiu became the means of extricating 
Eipiuike Eimon from his immediate difficulties, and she 
seems to have aided him effectually in other troubles later 

Eimon'e Thrakian associations may have had something 
to do with his aristocratic leaninga, jost as the same cause 
may have influenced the political sympathies of 
Ihetaistortui his kinsman, the historian Thucydides. That 
ThnQjdMes jj^g^g ^j^ j^ conncsion by blood between Eimon 
and the historian we may safely admit. Apart from this, 
we find ourselves among rumours and guesses. Thucydides 
speaks of himself as a son of Oloros, and this Oloros eaeniB 
to have been a son of Hegesipyle, the mother of Kimon, by 
a second marri^e after the death of Miltiades. He was, 
therefore, a eon of Kimon's half-brother, who may have in- 
herited the power of Oloros, the father-in-law of the victor 
of Marathon. If this second Oloios, the father of the his- 
torian, also married a woman named Hegesipyle, the fact 
seems to point to a poverty of names among the families of 
Thrakian chieftains. 

Eimon was probably not iai short of five-and- twenty years 
of age when Thucydides was bom. In his history the latter 
.. mentions the chief inoidenie in Kimon's life; but 
Uh carl; he does BO only in the brief sketch of events pre- 
*™" ceding the great struggle between Athens and 

Sparta. His remarks sufflciently show the importance of 
Eimon's military career, but they give us no pictnre of the 
tnan as it has been drawn for ns by Plutarch with no great 
disorimination from the statements of later writers. Thus 
he relates as fact, without any expression of misgiving, the 
rivalry of Themistokles with Kimon at Olympia, the reckless 
extravagance noted in both being regarded as httle to the 
credit of Themistokles, while it seems to have bean in no 
way out of place in the Eupatrid youth whom be sought to 
leave in the shade. Not much more signigoant, though 
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prdbsbl; more credible, is ths anecdote that, when Themi- 
Btokles had obtained Che consent of the people for the aban- 
donmenC of Athens to the hoetB of Xerxes, EUmon waa 
among the flret to be seen bnrrying to the Acropolis with a 
bridle in his hand, and there devotii^ it to the goddsBs as no 
loiter needed by himself. The sight of the young man, in 
the tah bloom of his ^outh, with his great stature and the 
abnn dance of his thick curly locks pointing to the vigour of 
(m athlete, was one which mustdelight Athenian lookera-on ; 
and we may well suppoae that their courage was quickened 
by the resolntion with which Eimon, eager for immediate 
departure, hurried to the seashore. 

The victories of Plataia and Mykala (i. 121, 166) led to 
events in which Eimon found opportunities of rising "to 
Kiman and real distinction. His rapid advancement was due 
^^°™''" in no small measure to ^e influence of Aristeidea, 
whose colleague he became in the command of the Athe- 
nian forces sent to put the finishing strokes to the war 
nnder the aupreme authority of the Spartan Fansanias. The 
considerate moderation and the unimpeachable integrity of 
the Athenian generals soon stood out in striking contrast 
with the absurd arrogance and wretched treasons of the 
Spartan leader. Pausanias was recalled ; but before the order 
reached hi*" the Asiatic Greeks had requested Aristeides and 
Eimon to receive them into direct alliance with Athens, and 
the passive resistance shown by them to Dorkis and his 
fellow- commissioners was virtually the establishment of 
Athenian supremacy by sea, if not on land (i. 208). 

The firstfiruits of the change were seen in the marvellous 
energy with which the maritime empire of Athens was built 
Peraiau "P ^"^ maintained. The power of the Persian 
guriaons king in Europe had been shattered, but it had not 
lu urope y^j heea estinguiehed. A Persian garrison still 
held the fortresses of Eion on the Strymon and the Thrakian 
Doriskos. From the latter, if we are to take the words of 
Herodotos strictly, tbey were not dislodged at the time when 
he was writing the concluding books of his history — in other 
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words, until long after the FeloponneEnan wot had began. At 
Eiou, which wae besieged and t&keu by Kimoii B.C. 477, the 
govemor Boges resisted with a deaperation known perhaps 
only to Asiatio peoples. According to the story of Herodotos, 
he slew his wives and concubines, his children and his ser. 
vants, and, after throwing all his money into the Strymon, 
flung himself on the pyre which was to consume their bodies. 
We have instances of a resolution not less deadly in the 
conduct of the Jews at Maasada in the days of Josephus, and 
at York in those of Richard I. ; but we camtot fail to notice 
that the tale of Herodotos says nothing of the Persian 
garrison. It is exceedingly unlikely that they would be in- 
cluded nnder the head of the slaves or domestics of Boges; nor 
can we suppose that a body of men large 'enough to resist 
the armament of Kimon would allow themselves to be killed 
off to humour the whim of a desperate fanatic. We have to 
remember that, in the period which we have reached, we are 
still dealii^ with events for which we have no strictly con- 
temporary records. Thucydides speaks of the Athenians as 
reducing the place to slavery, and this may refer to the 
Persian garrison. The Athenians certainly would not dream 
of enslaving the inhabitants unless these were actively on the 
Persian side. 

If, on the fall of Eion, Eimon became master of no great 
amount of treasure, he opened for Athenian settlers a country 
HoDonrs of remarkable fertility and beauty. His services 
besiowcd on were acknowledged by his conntrymen with a 
miutxry heartiness which, according to Plutarch, they had 
serricea ^^ showu either to Miltiades or to Themietoklee. 
They dedicated three busts of Hermes, and the inscriptions, 
although they did not mention his name, clearly pointed to 
him as among the first of Athenian generals. 

Eimon was now fairly embarked on a career which opened 
to Athenian citizens a large field of enterprise. The fall of 
Eion was preceded or fallowed b$ the reconquest of Lenmos 
(i. 96) ; and it was probably the convenience of Skyros as a 
station on the voyage to Lemnoa which led him to attack 
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that island ojid enslave its piratical inhabitants, B.C. 476. 
The reduction of SkTroB brought him a piece of good luck 
which he may have preferred to any addition to 
cfiinniios, his wealth. The Athenians had long fixed their 
Xn^™" eyes on this rocky islet as the resting-place of the 
Bk;ros, bones of their ancegtral hero Theseus. The re- 

covery of hia remains was no doubt regarded as of 
vast importance for the prosperity of Athens ; bat (he Dolo- 
pians, who held the island, refused absolutely to allow any 
search to be made for his sepulohre. This hindrance was now 
removed, and the relics (probably not until some few years 
had passed away) were conveyed with solemn pomp to Athens. 
How Eimon assured himself that he had hit upon the ri^t 
rehos Plutarch does not teU ua. His reasons may have been 
as satisfactory as those which are said to have guided 
Henry II. to the discovery of the bones of king Arthur at 
Qlaatonhury ; but the Spartan Lichas who found the body of 
Orestes at Tegea could at least urge its colossal size in proof 
of his assertion that the rehos which he had dug up were 
those of the son of Agamemnon. 

In the same chapter which records the conquest of Eion 
and of Skyros by Eimon Thucydides speaks of the reduction 
Rimon Had ft th© Euboian Karystos, B.C. 476, and of the 
the oeWt pnnishment of the revolted Naiians, B.C. 466, 
miatokiea without mentioning the name of the general in 
command. But we may safely ascribe both these works to 
Eimon, and we should be glad to infer from his active 
employment elsewhere that he hod nothing to do with the 
intrigues or conspiracies which led to the ostracism and 
eiile of Themistokles (i. 179). At the least, wo may say that 
we have no positive grounds for ascribing to him any oom- 
phcity in the matter. 

In the work which remained to be done after the fall of 

Themistokles, Eimon was beyond doubt the chief 

tha A-the- instrument. We do not hear of him in connexion 

uiBD empiio T^jd ji]g aoBesement of Aristeides (i. 186), and 

we may doubt whether he encouraged, so far as Plutarch 
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ieemB to imply, the dispomtion which l«d the Asiatic Hellenes 
to componnd by money payments for personal service, or 
whether his ooUeaguea were disposed to employ, in their 
dealings with these indolent oonfederales, methods of which 
Eimon did not approve. The Athemans fomidthemselTes in 
circoniHtanees over which they had bat htble control, so far 
as the temper of their allies was ooneemed ; and by making 
a virtue of necessity they greatly hastened the growth and 
extension of their empire. 

In this enterprise Eimon was tfaoronghly in earnest. 
He saw that the Persian power most not only be crashed in 
Share of Europe, bnt be placed in Asia within bomide which 
ElmoD <n ahoiild ont it off from all direct connexion with 
■^^ " the Western world. His military genius taught 

him that in dealing with suoh an enemy the truest wisdom 
was to strike «4ule the irim was hot ; and he so succeeded in 
inspiring the men under his command with his own energy 
that one or two decisive blows finished the contest. As 
Plutaroh eipresaea it, he left the pEirsiana no time to breathe, 
and he had effectually cleared the Asiatio co^t of their fleets 
as far as Pamphylia, when the tide of suooess bore him on to 
his double victory on the Enrymedon, b.o. 466. 

Of tiiese hatties Dutarch professes to give a detailed da- 
Boription ; bat there is no life in his piotore, and we learn 
Double Tia- little more from it than from the few lines in 
Emmed™ "hlch the fectB are recorded by Thucydides. It 
B.C. 4M ' would seem that the oommandere of the Phenician 
fleet, stationed off the monih of the Eurjouedon, were not 
prepared for his attack, and perhaps did not expect it, as they 
were awaiting the arrival of a reinforcement of eighty vessels 
then on their way from Cyprus. Eimon resolved to prevent 
the junction, if it should be possible to do so. The Phenician 
fleet opposed to Jiim tried in vain to escape by running on 
shore. Two hundred shipB were taken and destroyed, and this 
may have been nearly the whole nnmber. The seamen who 
had manned the fleet added to the strength of the land army 
with which ihey were co-operating ; and Eimon, seeing his 
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own Spirit reflected in the connteiianceB of his men, put them 
on shore to fight a second battle, the result, after a very hard 
struggle, being a cmshing disaater for the Peraiane. Their 
camp, with its contents, fell into his hands. 

Simon was now among the wealthiest of Athenian citizen^ ; 
but before he could rest from his toil there was one more 
task to be done. He harried to meet the eighty 
Fi^rsitu Phenieian ships on their way from Cyprus, and, if 
"" P"'"™ tjjg acoonnl of Plutarch may be trusted, he sunk 
them all with almost the whole of their crews. The destruc- 
tion of the Persian naval power was complete, and their 
power of resifltanoe by land was irratrievably crippled. 
Eimon's glory had reached its greatest height, and the man 
who had been impoverished by the cmsbing fine of his 
father was now able, and aa willing as hs was able, to lavish 
his wealth in the carrying out of the great work still needed 
to seoore Athens againat the attacka of her enemies. The 
long walls which were to join the city with its harbour had 
to be carried across some boggy and . swampy ground. The 
coats of providing a solid foundation were met by Kimon, 
with a feeling, it may well be, of legitimate pride. 

During the remaining fifteen years of his life, Eimon's 
military energy was as great as ever, and his final exploits 
„. were almost as brilliant as any in his earlier 

TLusiH. career ; bnt he found himself involved in poUticsl 

E.C. tut movements of which he imperfectly underalood the 

nature, and of which he failed, aa even wiser men failed, to 
forecaat the issue. Tlie war with Thaeos, B.C. 465, was one 
which connected itself vrith the more montentoue slfoggle 
between Dorian and Ionian, which was to determine the 
course of all htnre European history. The inhabitants of 
this wealthy island drew a large yearly revenue from their 
Tbrakian minea, and the eitenaion of their trade roused in 
the minds of the Athenians a jealooay which soon led to 
open atrife. The opposition of the Thaeians waa now treated 
as rebellion against the imperial city. Eimon was sent with 
a large force to blockade the island, while ten thousand 
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Athenian settlers establiahed themselves at the Nine Roads, 
the site of the fiiture AmphipoliB, The prospect of larger 
profits tern mines in the interior drew these settlers away 
{rom their fortified post, and all, it is said, feU victims to an 
onslaught of the Edonian ThrakianB, whose enmity had long 
ago proved fatal to the Milesian Aristagoras (L 86). 

This great catastrophe, however, brought no benefit to 
the Thaaians. The blockade, begun by Kimon, was main> 
Biookftde of **'"*'^ Strictly for three years, although for some 
TbBwa, portion of this time Kimon was not personally in 

command. The course of events was becoming 
gradually more comphcated. The Thasians, convinced that 
their qnorrel with Athens could be settled in their favour 
only by the intervention of the Bportans in their behalf, 
obtained from the latter a promise that they would invade 
Attica. The engagement itself showed with suf&cient clear- 
ness the temper and disposition of the Spartans. With the 
Thaaian oontroveray they had no .concern ; but Athens was 
growing great, and they could feel only hatred and fear of 
her increaaing power. 

We can scarcely doubt that this promise would have been 
speedily fulfilled but for the occurrence of a calamity which 
KartliQiiake would have involved a city like Athens in almost 
St BpiHtB, irretrievable ruin. Sparta aad its neighbourhood 
"■"^ were shaken by a terrible earthquake, which the 

Spartans ascribed to the vengeance of Poseidon for the im- 
pious withdrawal of the dying Pausanias fi^om his sanctuary 
(i, 210). Among the stories told of Pausanias was one 
that he had sought by promises of freedom to obtain the aid 
of the Helots in his aohsmos of treason. 

It ia poasible that these promises may have had some- 
thing to do with their conduct after the earthquake. It is 
RpToitot more likely that the inoident seemed to them a 
theHeioia heaven-sent opportunity for avenging themselves 
on masters whom they regarded with singularly bitter 
hatred. Breaking out into open revolt, they induced a lai^e 
body of Perioikoi to join them ; and thus the two classes of 
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ths subject population of Lakonia were arrayed against the 
dominant Spartiatai, from whom we oaimot m,y preoiBel; 
how they were dietingaished. 

AH three clMaee seem to have been Dorian. Herodotos 
at least knows of no distinction of race between the fiill 
TbeHaiou Spartan citizen and the Perioikoi, or dwellers in 
Bna Parioi- the country ; and the claim of the Helots to be 
Dorians cannot be disputed, if thej were, as tradi- 
tion avarred them to be, oonqnered MeBsenians. In short, 
we cannot acconnt for their name of Helots ; we cannot say 
why some Dorians were not admitted to shore all the privi- 
leges of Spartan citizans, or why certain others should be 
reduced to an abject viUenage. But the fitot is certain that 
the Spartans, who lived strictly as on army of occupation in 
an enemy's country, were regcvded by these serfs with a 
deadly hatred. 

These revolted slaves with their Perioikian oUies marched, 
or were pushed back, towards IthAmS, the stronghold where 
their forefathers had fought to the death in the old Messenian 
wars ; and the Spartans found themselves ei^aged in a aiege. 
Request of which threatened to be B long one. For them a 
tiiBSputuii tedious blockade always carried with it an inde- 
tmta ' finite terror, and, folly conscious of their own 
Athene incompetence, they turned for help to the very 
people whom they had i^eed with the Thasiane to ruin or 
to destroy. 

Their petition seems to have excited eomewhat vehe- 
ment debate. Ephialtes, supported by Ferikles, tirged, it 
DFbaCe In IS said, that the Spartans should be Uft to them- 
*Y ^sBOTi ^^*^ (P- ^)- Kimijn pleaded with still greater 
viy vehemence ogamst the wickedness or folly of 

allowing Hellas to be lamed in one leg, cor of leaving Athens 
to draw the cart without a yokefeUow. If Kimon supposed 
seriously that Sparta would ever be true yokefeOow with 
Athene, he was fatfdly mistaken ; but whatever may have 
been hie convictions, his arguments for the present prevailed, 
and he was himself dispatched in command of an Athenian 
army to reduce the Helots besieged in IthAmfi. 
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He went, probably in high hopee of beitig able to la; the 
Sptutans under an obUgation which would insure their grati- 
Klnion St tude and friendship for all time to come. Bat he 
ithflme. knew nothing of the compact with the ThaBians ; 
and as the siege of IthQmS proved to be a task too difficult 
even for Athenian espeitness, the Spartans were filled with 
fears of new dangers. The conBoioueness of their own treason 
(for it was nothing less than treason to ohtain the aid of a 
people whose country they were pledged to devastate) led 
them to impute the same immorality to others ; and their 
minds were filled with alarm of the results which might 
follow a compact between the blockaded Helots and the 
forces which were besieging them. 

With an awkward stnpidity, which mnst have betrayed 
itself, they bluntly informed the Athenians that they had no 
further need of their services ; and their troops, thus unoere- 
moniously dismissed, returned home with feelings of indig- 
nation, which were fully shared by the main body of the 
citizens. The incident had made a deep impression. The 
DlBDilsw] at philo-Lokonian policy of Eimon was cast to the 
tbe Attae- winds. The aUianoe maintained with Bparta since 
nlui annj , - . . -_ 

by the the time of the Persian mvaaion was summarily 

spartnoa renoimced, and a new agreement was made with 
Argos, whose neutrahty (i. 141) during tbe Persian war had 
proved to be for her a most fortunate pohey. This inglorious 
inaction had enabled her to recover most of the power which 
she had lost. Towns celebrated in the strains of Homerio 
rhaptodists yielded to her arms. Tiryns submitted to her 
Bway. Mykenai, resisting more stoutly, had its walls razed 
and its people sold into slavery. The success already 
achieved was great : with the help of Athens it might be 
made greater still. 

In short, the Spartans saw that in almost every direction 
Alliance of the tide of events was moving strongly against 
Mcgaia with themselves. Not only the Argives, but the Thes- 
B.c. 401 salians also, were confederated with the Athe- 

nians ; and the alliance of Megara now brought about was to 
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Athens a &ot of even greater importance, as mEildng her 
miBtresB of the two Megariau ports, Nisaia on the Saronic, 
and Fegai on the Corinthian grdt Even more, bo long a.e 
Ifegafa remniiied the all; of Athens, the latter, occupying 
the pasBee of Q«raneia, could moke a Spartan invasion of 
Attica practically impossible. 

But long before the alraorption of Megara into the Athe- 
oian aUiance had taken place, the iate both of Thaaos and of 
g^ ^ , IthAmd had been deteimiued. The revolt of the 
Thawi, B.G. Helots had prevented the Spartans from redeeming 
* their promise to invade Attica; and the Thasians, 

unable to carry on the struggle beyond the third year, sub- 
mitted to Eimon, who had again appeared upon the scene. 
They were compelled to pull down their waUa, to surrender ' 
their ships and all their property or possessions on the main 
land of Thrace, and to make good the sum total of the con- 
tributions which, as members of the Athenian confederation, 
they would have paid, if they had never revolted, {b.c. 463.) 

Eight years later, the Helots in Itli6nie were compelled 
to make even harder terms with their masters, (b.c. 455.) 
EipDlEion of They were to quit the Peloponnesos forthwith, and 
t™nii& "^ *^^y Blio^ld dare to set foot there again, they 
■BDe, B.C. *fi should become the slaves of any who might oatch 
them. Departing on these conditions, the whole multitude, 
men, women, and children, were received with open arms 
by the Athenians, who placed them in Naupaktos, which 
they had lately taken from the Ozolian Lokrians. The result 
of the Helot revolt was thus the establishment, at the 
head of the Corinthian Otilf, of a population as devoted 
to the intereaba of Athens as it was bitterly hostUe to 
Sparta. 

Some two years before the fall of IthAmg, Eimon had 
been compelled to leave Athens by a vote of ostracism (i. 68). 
fRtiirt f ^® ''*^' "" doubt, exerted himself to the utmost 
Kimon, B.C. to hinder or to retard the reforms of Ephialtes. It 
*" ' was to his credit that he did not profess to approve 

of changes which he disliked and dreaded ; and his plainness of 
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speech could not fail to etit hia opponeuta to onget, and, if it 
Bhould be m their power, to retaliation. The first occasion for 
apablio attack upon him was found in the disaster which be- 
fell the Athenian settlers of the Nine Roada (p. 17). It was 
urged that he might, and that he ought to, have prevented thio 
calamity. He was also charged with having received bribes 
from the Makedonian chief Alexandros. Both these charges 
feU to the ground, and he was formally acquitted. On the 
former charge the influence of Elpinike seems to have 
eacried some weight in disarming the opposition of Ferikles, 
although he is said to have dismissed her with the remark 
that she was too old to mii herself up with such matters. 
The ill-feeling excited by the contemptuous dismissal of the 
Athenian forces from IthflmS was of longer continuance, and 
waa strengthened by his steady opposition to Ephialtes and 
Ferikles. It was evident that the time was come for an ap- 
plication of the remedy of ostracism for the internal dissen- 
sions of the State. 

The vote was eagerly welcomed by Eimon and his party, 
who felt aasured that it would fall apon Periklee. They were 
Kimoarree toistoken. The presence of Eimon was declared 
of all P"tJ=l- to be inconsistent with the safety of Athens, and 
mucderol his departure removed all hindrances from the 
Bphiait« pj^jjj ^f Ephialtes. It also saved Mm, happily, 
from all participation in a crime in which, had he remained 
at Athens, he might have become inipUcated. There is 
not the aUghtest ground for BQpposing that thin straight- 
forward soldier and not very far-seeing statesman had any- 
thing to do, either directly or indirectly, with the dastardly 
murder of Ephi&ltes. But we have evidence which seems 
clearly to establish his innocence. 

The most creditable act of Kimon's life was his hurrying 
bom his place of banishment in the hope that he raigbt be 
Battle o( showed to take part in the battle of Tanagra. 
TsuagTs, The action here fought within sight of the Euripos 
B.a. 457 ^^ ^ signal check to the Athenians in the brilliant 
career of success which established their shortlived land- 
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empire ; and we ma; foirlj- regard the geaerona zeal which 
prompted Eimon to take port in the fight as evidence of 
bis disguBl with the men who had smitten down Ephialtea. 
His request that he might be suffered to fl^t was refosed ; 
but he besought bis personal friends to show themselves 
worthy of their country ; and these, to the number, it ia said, 
of one hundred, fell to the last man. Their conduct, we are 
told, BO won the admiration of their comrodeB that Kimon 
was soon afterwards recaJled &om exile. 

The decree rescindii^ the ostracism waa proposed by 
PerildeB, who thus performed for him the same Mendly 
EecBii oi office which Themistrfdes had performed for Ari- 
Kimoo Bteidea, Eimon returned, we cannot doubt, with 

his temper sobered down, for from this point in hia hiatory 
we can trace no positive antagoniem between him and 
PeriMes. It ia not to be supposed that he would like the 
changes which had been, or were to be, introduced. Kimon's 
wisdom was shown in his being content to serve henceforth 
as a nuhtary leader, taking no part in the poEtical contro- 
versies of the Athenian city, 

Beft»:e Eimon's return from exile, the empire of Athens 
had been raised, by the splendid victory of MyrcmideB at 
Oinophyta, to the greatest height which it ever 
OinapbytA, reached. As the result of this battle, the Bototians 
'■'^' *" and Phokians became the subject allies (L 127) of 
Athens, which was now supreme from Megara to Ttermo- 
pylai. Of this land-empire Eimon did not live to see the 
catastrophe, which came some ei^t yean later, and in the 
wonderM nnlitary energy which raised and mainluned it 
he would led the keenest satis&otion. It was not that &e 
tide of aaocess flowed evenly for them everywhere ; but even 
severe reverses tailed to depress the courage or quench the 
resolution of a people who seemed to be nrged on by aome 
unconquerable impulse to incessant activity. 

Egypt was in revolt against the power of the Persianking. 
This was a auffioient reason for sending help to the revolted 
Egyptitms. Two bondred triremes dispatched to the aid of 



the Libyan Inaroa were, it eeems, all lost. A reinforoement 
of fifty more is said to have &ied no better. Bui if the ships 
DeetrucUoD were lost, the men, we are told, were able to make 
niaii fleet ^ ^ treat; with the Persian conunaader Megabyzos 
Memphia for their quiet departnra to KjrfinS. Even after 
these great losses the Athenian people sent a force of sixty 
triremes to the help of Amyrtaios in the fens. We may 
note the fact simply as evidence of their unwearied per. 
severance, for from the measure itself tbej obtained no 
benefit. 

But if the Spartans suppose that these reverses might 
exhaust the Athenians, they were doomed to be disappointed. 
Hisaion ot Before the fortress of Ith&mS w^ surrendered to 
c™"" ^ *^*™' ^^ Athenians were in possession of the 
Ma passes of Qeraneia ; and three years later (b.c. 452) 

the Spartans made with the Athenians a tmoe for five years, 
which enabled the latter to give their whole mind to the 
operations against the Persian king. The carrying on of this 
work had been the great task of Eimoa's life. At home he 
felt that it was hopeless for him to attempt to counteract the 
ascendency of Perikles. At sea he might strike fresh terror 
into on enemy aliaady often defeated, while he might also 
enrich his country and himself. He went, therefore, on a 
welcome errand when he sailed with two hundred ships for 
Cyprus. Having reached the island, he despatched sixty of his 
triremes to help Amyrtaios in Egypt. With the rest he be- 
sieged the oity Eition, by whose name the island generally 
tvas known (as the land of Chittim) to the Semitic traders. 

Here, with his work done, or all but done, Eimon died. 
Bnt the narrative of the events which took place during the last 
months of his life is anything but clear; and in 
Kimon, B.C. fact we suSer for the loss of a strictly contem. 
*"" porary record. Thucydides tella ns that on his 

death famine compelled the Athenians to withdraw firom 
Eition, that off Salamis they feU in with the Phenician fleet, 
which they shattered, inflicting at the sEune time a severe 
defeat on the Eilikian troops on shore, and that after this 
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double victor; the; returned to Athene, together with the 
squadron which had been detached to the helpof Amjrtaioa- In 
Plutarch the e tor; has OBBumed a Bomewhat diSeient colouring. 
The Atheoiima, ae the; leave Eition, carrying with (hem the 
bod; of Kimon, &ie still under the protection of their old com- 
mander, the spell of whose name wins for them the double 
victory. According to DiodoroH, Kimon lives not only to take 
Kition, but to share in the double victory, sjid then to blockade 
Salamis, where the Persians had stored their com and theif 
mnnitions of war. Unable to stand out against this series of 
disasters, Artaxerzes sent to Athene ambassadors charged with 
propoeala for peace ; and the Athenians, dispatching their own 
enfoye to Sousa headed by Ealliaa (not the Eallias who mar- 
ried Elpinilte, but the hereditary Dadoucbos or torch-bearer of 
the Eleusinian mysteries), concluded the treaty which bears 
his name. This treaty, we are told, bound the Persian king to 
send no ships of war westward of FhaseUs or the Chehdonian 
islands— in other words, beyond the eastern promontory of 
Lykia^to allow none of his satraps to approach nearer than 
three days' journey to the eea^coast, and to respect the Thra- 
kian Bosporos aa the entrance to Hellenic waters.' 

In the pages of Plutarch this convention is transferred 
from the closing campaign of Kimon to the time of his double 
Treaty of victory on the Eurymedon, some fifteen years be- 
Kaiiias fore. He adds, however, that there were not 
wanting some who denied the reality of the treaty, and who 
held that it merely threw into legal form arrangements to 
which either side found it convenient in Its own interest to 
adhere. By Thucydides it is left unnoticed. By the orators 
of later generations it was regarded as among the most 
splendid of Athenian achievements. According to Demo- 
sthenes it pledged the Persian king to approach no nearer to 
the Egean than a day's journey for a horse. In the more 
ideal picture of Isokrates it bound him to regard the Halys 
as the limit of his dominion. In contradiction to Plutarch, 
who speaks of Kalhas as being received with the highest 
honoiirs on his return borne, Demosthenes odds that in the 



condnct of thia embaasj he was brought under suspicion of 
btiberj>. and that, although he escaped with his life, he had 
to pay a fine of fifty taJeutB. It is not easy to see what more 
could have been expected of Eallias ; but the circumstantial 
narrative of his trial and coadenmation ia no conclusive proof 
of fact in the abaence of a well-attested contemporary record, 
while the inflated expressions of later writers, not less than 
the silence of Thncydideq, have gone far towards banishing 
the treaty itself within the regions of fiction. 

The mere repetition of a double victory twice in Kimon's 
life is, of itself, in a high degree suapicions ; but the question 
_ j^ . . is happily one in which to some extent we have 
Tioiuriea at the guidance of admitted facts. The last com- ' 
"°"'° paign of Kimon is in the pages of Thucydides the 

end of Athenian warikre against the Persian king ; and the re- 
turn of the squadron &om !Egypt along with the fleet which 
Kimon had retained at Cyprus seems to point to some agree- 
ment, by which hostilities were to be at once and definitely 
terminated. That the treaty was a &ct, and that the am- 
baesador charged with the conduct of it was Kallias, is further 
confirmed by the strange passage in which Herodotos speaks 
of an Athenian embassy headed by KaUias as present, many 
years after the Persian invaaion, at Souea, along with another 
embassy from Argos, sent to renew the old alhance of that 
city with Xerxes. That Horodotos had been wrongly informed 
as to the purpose of the Argive embassy, there can be Uttle 
doubt. It is not likely that just at the moment when Athena 
was at the zenith of her greatness and the Persian power had 
undergone its worst humiliations, the Argives should ner- 
vonaly deprecate the enmity of Artaxerxea ; but it is altogether 
likely that they should take advantage of the mission which 
was to arrange terms of peace between the eastern and the 
western world, to assure the Great Eing that they looked 
back without regret to the part which they had played in the 
days of Leonidas and Mardonios. - 

It ia, further, acarcely a matter of doubt that from this 
time down to the great catastrophe which befell the power 
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of Athens at Sjracnse, no attempt was made on the part 
of the Persians to exact from the Greek cities in Lesser 
Si^nlflisnce Asia the (ribate for which, nsTertheless, the; 
^ntionoT stood aasesBed in the king's book according to the 
KhUiu Domesday of Darius. We are thus brought to the 
conclusion that, whether the treaty of Kallias be a reality or 
not, the conditions said to be prescribed by it wwe actually 
observed for nearly forty years. The convention wrought 
practically no change. It simply gave a formal sanctioQ to 
arrangements which both parties considered to be to their 
own interest, or which the greater power of the Athenians 
virtually dictated to the weakened power of the Persian king. 

To the Athenians living at the time, the treaty was, in 
itself, a matter of extremely slight importanoe : to those of 
QiiBHiiDD ot later generations it became naturally the evidence 
(lis gai^e- Qf political conditions which had become things 
treaty of the past, and to which they looked back with 

a jealoiu and eensitive pride. The silence of the fomier 
and the esa^^raled rhetoric of the latter are thus alike 
accounted for. It must not, however, be forgotten that, 
according to Plutarch, the terms of the treaty were engraved 
on a pillar and set np at Athens. It is true, indeed, that this 
fact does not necessarily prove the genuineness of the monu- 
ment ; but we ia»y at the least say that the reality of the 
convention is more Ukely than that the orators fabricated it 
with a deliberate purpose and with the felse name of an 
envoy conjoined. On this hypothesis their cleverness is 
shown in fastening on the name of a man whom Herodotos, 
as we have seen, incidentally mentions as having been an 
envoy from Athens at Sousa at some time or other between 
the siege of Sestos, b.o. 479, and the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponneaian war. 

On the whole, then, we may infer that some kind of 
Eimon not s agreement was made, and that this agreement weib 
tSe™n™' substantially such as it is described to have been. 
tiDn But it is alti^ether less likely that Eimon had 

anything to do with it. The cessation of the war would 
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have been not mncb to hia intereat and verj little to his 
livin g ; and if this reason be, as it seems, conclusive against 
his being a party to such a convention at the close of hia life, 
it disposes effectually of the notion that he sanctioned such a 
treaty after his double victory on the Eurymedon fifteen 
years earlier. The vague phrases of Diodoios cannot over- 
bear the positive statement of Thucydides, with whom Eimon 
was personally connected (p. H), that his death took place 
daring the siege of Eition. Had he lived, Eimon would 
have been probably not the promoter, but the strenuous 
opponent of a peace which would reduce him to political 
ioaigoificance. 
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PERIKLES 

To the question who were the two greatest of Atheman 
citizens the answer muet without doubt be, ThemiBtokles 
^ Feiiideas and Ferikles. Without (he former imperial Athena 
Th^Qisto^ oonld Bcarcely have come into being : without tha 
kies latter it would never have become what it wae in 

the d&jB of itB greatest glory. The two men stand in the 
closest relation to each other. The mantle of Themistoklea 
fell directlj on Feriklea, who was old enough to take the ftill 
measure of the work which his master had done before the 
narrowmindedness of his opponents drove him into exile. 
With his whole heart and soul he gave himself to the de- 
velopement and completioa c^f that work ; and in so doing be 
displayed a strength of genius and a force of will in no way 
inferior to that of his lUuBtriouB guide. 

The character of Themistokles, as drawn by Thucydidee, 
enggeate a difference between them which was perhaps 
nnnnj '^^^i^ apparent than real. In the emphatic worda 
oonCiHst be- of Thncydidcs, the most astonishing tiling about 
kT^nd"'' Themistokles was his power of perception and ap- 
Themiato- prehension. What other men attained with vast 
labour, he grasped with none. Hie instinctive 
stateamanship needed no previous training, and rested on no 
lessons of experience. The difScnlties of the present he met 
with instantaneous resolation ; and he rarely, if ever, failed 
to form at once an accurate forecast of the future. Ferikles, 
on the other hand, entered on poblio life, it is eaid, after a 
long time of thorough retirement, during which he took 
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connsel with the best and wisest teachers of th« age, and 
gave himself to a oourse of stud; which brought to p«rfMtion 
iaa m&rveUouB natiiraJ powers. 

This seeming difference of genius and character is due 
probably to the difference of the circumstances with which 
FiobBbie each had to deal. When Themistokles began his 
tb^dSi^' political career, it would have been inapossible for 
eace anyone to anticipate the course of Athenian his- 

tory during the nest generation. Perikles saw his way with 
the utmost cleamese, and he could speak of the coming 
fortunes of Athens with perfect confidence, subject to certain 
conditions, which he described with almost minute exact- 
ness. Themistoldea was constantly called upon to deal with 
the most anxious alternatives, and to do so sJmost on the 
spur of the moment. Perikles never had to face any such 
complications, and his hardest task was to keep up the 
courage of the people under difficulties which for himself 
involved no perplexity whatever. Themistokles saw clearly 
that for Athens there was only one way to greatness, and he 
pushed on towards this goal, which to other eyes was scarcely 
visible. Perikles perceived not less clearly that only in one 
way could the greatness and the empire of Athens be main- 
tained, and be was never weary of repeating a warning, the 
wisdom of which was terribly vindicated by the bitter 
experience of the future. 

Xanthippos, the &ther of Perikles, was the Athenian 
commander in the great battle of MykalS, which is said to 
"^ LinBBH8 and ^^^ ''^^'^ fought on the same day with that of 
early sears Plataia (i. 166). Through his mother Agaristd, 
P™*'" y,e great-granddaughter of the Sikyonian Klei- 
sthenes (i. 60), he was connected with the great tribe of the 
Alkmaionids (i. 49). He thns started with all the advan- 
tages which birth and fortune could bestow upon him ; and 
it might have been supposed that the associations of his 
youth would attach him to the Enpatiid rather than to the 
popular party. To this notion may be traced the insinua- 
tions that throughout his life Perikles was acting a part, and 
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npholding tbe oause of the DemoB when Ms heart wna Vith 
(he oligBfchs. 

In juBtificBitioii of Huch a snepicion notashredof evidenea 
con be adduced ; and therefore the enapicion ia in itself worth 
OoKinent nothing. There is not the slightest ground for 
cueerof thinking that Periklesever felt amoment's heaita- 
" tion aa to the ooarae which it was his dnty to follow, 
or that he was in any degree impelled to this duty by regard 
for hia own interests. He was sprung from (he Atheniaa 
EleistheneB ; the marvel would have been i^ eschewing the 
convictions of hia grandfather, he had followed the exampla 
of Feiaistratoa, to whom his person, it is aaid, exhibited not a 
little likeness. 

Of the education of Themistokles we know not much ; 
of that of Ferikles our knowlei^e is far more full. Brought 
/> BlBednia- into contact with the foremoat thinkers of the 
^^ time, he eagerly received from (hem all (he 

wisdom which they could impart ; and the instruction of all 
had the one efieot of strengthening his independence of 
(bought and judgment. It waa not wonderful that with such 
a training, the young Ferikles became posaessed of a learning 
and eloquence which few stateamen have equalled in any 
land, and of a judicial calnmesa of mind which rose tax above 
the prejudicea and superatitiona of the age- 
It mattered not if from eonje of his teachers he learnt 
some things which might now excite a amile even from the 
Histesoh- unlearned. They were alloffered as honest efforts 
en to explain supposed beta ; and as auch, they were 

an earnest of the moat valuable diacoveries of later science. 
By Anaxagoras.whohad left Elazomenai to teach astronomy 
at Athens, Ferikles was taught that the earth woe a plane 
and that the eim waa a mass of ignited stone larger than the 
PeloponneaOB. The concluaioua were wrong ; but they were 
anawers to queations which aearched for the origin and (he 
ordering of things. For the growth of the human mind the 
plunge into thoae questions waa the one thing needed. The 
right to examine things in themselves was establiahod by the 
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man who first atteo^ted to do bo : oad the right, exeroiud, 
at firat in one direction, was rapidly asserted in others. 
The ecclesiastical yoke which crushed the growth of art in 
Babylonia oi in Egypt was by the Greeks borne impatiently 
and finally oast aside; and the rebellion was justified and 
rewarded by the growth of the schools of art which achieved 
the glories of the Parthenon and revealed to the world the 
majesty of the Olympian Zens. 

As a pupil or as a fi'iend, Ferikles in the course of his life 
was intimate not only with Anaxagoras, but with Prota- 
PerikiM nd 8"*'"*' Zenon, Pjthokleides, Damon, and Pheidias, 
tbe pbiio- How far he may have agreed with the syBtems of 
Bopbeis philosophy thus put before him we oannot say. 
The difiereniseH which separated one from the other must 
have compelled him to examine and to trust to his own judge- 
ment with regard to all. If he held with Anaiagoras that 
the sensible world, though not created by Mind, was still 
arranged, ordered, and governed by it, he could not follow 
very far the guidance of Protagoras which, by making m ftT i 
' everything, made all existence dependent on 
Lnd perceptions, and bo rendered all existence 
and all knowledge impossible. lie found another friend or 
instructor in the Eleatic Zenon, who esjne to Athens with 
Parmenides, ( ? B.C. 460), and there became known to Sokrates, 
then a mere youth. Zenon is spoken of as the inventor of 
that method of Dialectic which became so powerful an 
instrument in the hands of Sokrates and Plato, and which 
may be described as a mode of establishing truth by reducing 
to an absurdity the opinions of opponents. The influence of 
Zenon on Perikles may well have been coneiderable ; that of 
men like Pythokleides, Damon, and Pheidias was probably 
&r greater. 

Of these three, the first two were his instructors in music, 
in the wide meaning always attached to the term hy the 
HisCniDlng Glreeks, and not in our present restricted sense 
Id musia which would for them have rendered the word 
nteaningless or misleading. Music for them included every- 
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thing belonging to the proviuoea of all the Mnsea, Eind em- 
braced therefore in some sort every branch of hnman know- 
ledge. It taught the use of the lyre and the way to take 
part in a chorus : but it taught also the art of poetical com- 
position, and took in, necesaarijj, all that would bear upon 
this subject. As teachers of mnsic in this sense, Pythokleides 
and Damon were Sophists, professional teachers who taught 
for pay and who were not on thia account aufaject to the 
odium which I^to, and perhaps Sokrates, afterwards strove 
to throw npon them. 

With Damon Perikles lived on terma of the most intimate 
friendahip; and there is no reason for supposing that his 
relations with Fbeidias were lees close. In this 



of (he greatest and purest of human minds, and 
tcom him he cotdd not &il lo learn the inaeparable 
I between the world of sense and the world of 
spirit, and the impossibility of divorcing goodness from 
beauty, if beauty is to retain its life. 
/ ^ With the aid of Pheidias and the iUustrious band of men 
who worked under him, Perikles made Athena the wonder and 
Atuoira oD pride of the world. In their greatneas his own 
throDg^ bla gloi^y waa reflected ; but it is scarcely in hnman 
irisBdg natiure to look on surpassing eminence without a 

tinge of jealousy and without even the shadow of a tempta- 
tion to pull down thoae who have achieved it. We shall 
accordingly see (hat the fortunes of most of these great men 
were bound up with those of Periklea, and that the efforts 
which &iled to bring about his downfall were only too auo- 
cesalul in achieving their ruin. 

The publie career of Penkles is said to have extended 
over forty years. He Burvived the beginning of the Pelo- 
/ Data of ponnesian War, as we know, for two years and a 

(/ the binli of half. His death, therefore, took place in (be year 
ca ^29 8.C. Hia active life as a statesman began, 
therefore, shortly after the ostraciam of Themistoklee and 
before the death of Aristeides. But of the date of his birth 
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we cannot epeek positively. He may have been only an 
infent when the armament of Datia and Artaphemea waa 
eruehed at Marathon. 

At no time after he had reached manhood was there any 
lack of persons who would have rejoiced in hia down&ll and 
His persona] done all that they oonld to promote it. Hia safety 
fntegiity ^^^ inaured in great part, no douht, by hia trana- 
cendent ability, but in no slight degree also by his personal 
mcormptibility. Greek atateamen generally bave not been 
conspicuoue for this qnaUty ; and those of Sparta, as we bave 
seen, had attained an unenviable notoriety for the opposite 
vice. Themistoklea, it seems had taken no special care to 
avoid auBpioions which even the more rigid integrity of 
Aristeidea could nob always ward off (i. 127). Bnt although 
he may have grasped at money, it certainly cannot be said 
that he ever changed his plans or hesitated in carrying them 
ont for the sake of money. In this respect he waa as firm 
as Perikles himself. Bribery and corruption are, therefbre, 
terms which cannot in strictness be apphed to him. But 
while Themistokles was ready to receive money, Perikles 
was resolved that, if it were possible, he would leave no 
room even for suspicion that he was opetk to any such in* 
fiuences ; and in this he fully succeeded. If the aniallest 
chink had been left in his armour, his enemies would not 
have faUed to pierce it ; and they would have been doubly 
pleased to find any such liAs, because be was as fi'ee ai 
Kimon himself Geora all the arts and bricks which are Bup> 
posed to form the stock in trade of a demagogiie. li would, 
obviously, have been little to the purpose to sneer at him for 
hia somewhat cold and repellent dignity. It waa an easier 
and more profitable task to ascribe his public acta to unworthy 
personal motives, and, more especially in the closing years of 
his life, to insinuate that he had plunged the city into the 
Peloponnesian war to satisfy a private grudge or avenge a 
personal wrong. We shall see that these asperaions have no 
basis of fact whatever. The gossip which multiplied them is, 
indeed, siifliciently discredited by the counter stories m'en- 
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tioned by Platarch, that seeing the struggle to be inevitaible, 
he sent yearly the sum of ten tBlenta to Sparta to keep faer 
quiet by bribing her most influential citizens. He oannot 
have done this and at the same time have hurried on the 

We shall have to notice some of these slanders later on. 
Bat in truth, if we wish to avoid an absurd misapprehension 
Hiiidwat of his character, we ntnst rise to a higher region 
mitS™^ for the motives which may really account for and 
Uou explain his conduct. His abilities were vast and 

his wisdom was profound ; but they were not bomidless, and 
nothing is gaioed by ascribing to him a foresi^t greater thaji 
that which he had attained. That Athens shoold be an 
imperial city he was as steadily resolved as Themistoklea. 
He was not less determined that she should stand at the 
head of a league of confederated allies ; but bis theory of this 
confederation was inadequate. To say this is not to impute 
blame to him. It is rather, nay it is greatly, to his praise that 
he should have taken in hand a work the progress of which 
soon began to show him that the basis of Greek political life 
was altogether wrong, if the establishneat of a permanent 
Older of things was the purpose to be aimed at. 

If, then, we wish to understand Perikles, we must examine 
t^ oonditions under which the Athenian empire was ao- 
ODDdltloiu quired and extended ; and this task will show at 
"* "^h of °'^^ ^^ ^"'^ which Perikles set before himself in 
AtbeniM the interests of Athens, and through Athens of 
™''''" the whole Hellenic world, uay even of the world 

beyond its borders, and also the raigin and nature of the 
opposing influences which rendered all liis eSbrts useless and 
paved the way for the imperialism of ttome. 

No one coold see more clearly than Herodotos that the 
devotion of the Athenians to the common cause of Hellas, 
Psntieiiso- and tiieir resolute persistence when all others 
'™' seemed to be paralysed with fear, had defeated 

the great enterprise of Xerxes and brought to nought the far 
more formidable schemes of Maxdonios (i. 13&). The history 
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of (heir setf-SBorifice and its restiltB ahoold have taught ^em 
the very plain lesaon that the welfare of the Eellenio world 
cootd be insured only through a real union. This lesson 
was never learnt, although Ferikles in some degree appre- 
hended it. Bui, indeed, not a few of the signs of the times 
immediately following the viotoriea of Salamis, Platoia, and 
Uykal6 were delusive. It was only the need of strenuous 
exertion in a common oanse against an enemy still capable 
of mischief which impelled Aristeides and his coUeaguea to 
receive the representatives of the alUed oitiee as their equals 
in the synod of Delos. It soon became difficult if not im- 
possible to do so, when some of these allies wished to shirk 
all farther toil and when the Athenians were, neTertheless, 
determined that the straggle should go on. 

The Delian synod (i. 127) came to an end ; and it was, 
we are told, at the expressed wish of the Samians that the 
Tha Deilio Confederate treasury should be moved to Athens, 
vaod jg itg retention at Delos would render neceBsary a. 

constantgnard round the island. As a necessary (»nsequence, 
Athens behaved henceforth rather as a mistress than an ally. 
A few of the most important cities m^ht keep their fleets ; 
the rest had yielded up their ships to Athens, with the special 
stipulation that an addition to the snm paid as tribute should 
secure them freedom from personal service. The responsi- 
bility imposed on the Athenians was a heavy one ; but it 
was conscientiously and effectually discharged. No Fersiaa 
ships were allowed to enter the waters of the Egean ; the 
citdes of the Asiatic coast remained free ; and a large reserve 
fond was stored up to meet the possible needs of fatnre war- 
fire, if the struggle with Persia should be renewed. 

But for evidence that Athens desired between her allies 
and herself that intimate union which would cement them 
Tha atlles of into a single people, wo look in vain. They were 
AtbMiB jjot invited to pronounce their Judgement as to 

any course of action on which she had herself resolved, 
and if they were unwilling to follow her, their disinclination 
was overborne by force or treated as rebellion ; and keenly 
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thon^ ecuih conld discern the immediate interests of Athena, 
neither Themiatokles nor Periidea conld perceive the radical 
weaJmese of an empire which bad no other basis than 
that of physical restraint. Ferikles had his Fanhellenio 
theories; and in these theories there were the genua of a 
future growth which might, and which woold, have altered 
the history of the world, if they had not been deliberately 
nipped and violently crushed. 

Plntarch tells ns that, when the extension of Athenian 
power first roused the jealousy of Sparta, Periklea mado a 
Sedre or strong effort to gather a Panhellenic congress at 
f 'pSifeUe' Athens ; bat he gives no date for an incident 
nioooDgresB which some place after the beginning of the 
Thirty Years' Truce, b.o. 446, while others assign it to a time 
preceding the battle of Tanagra, B.C. 457. This congress was, 
we are told, to consider the measures for restoring the 
temples rained during the Persian invasion, and for secnring 
the safety of maritime trade for the 0reek cities generally. 
The former point was inconsiatent with the letter of the 
resolution at first entered into, that they shotdd be left in 
ruins as a memorial of the past ; the latter was manifestly a 
subject of extreme im.portance. But the plan, be adds, came 
to nothing, because the Spartans set their faces against it, 
as to the last they continued steadily to oppose everything 
which could add to the political safety, strength, and happi- 
ness of the whole Greek world. 

Perikles rose to an immense height above these miserable 
and contemptible prejudices. He bad a sincere desire that 
/ Vhe ACbeaH the rule of Athens sbonld be for the highest 
of Periklea bgnafit of all who might be brought under it ; bat 
this great end was to be realised rather by magni^ing 
Athens than by treating the allies as if they also were 
Athenians. Athens with him was to be the school of Hellas 
by uniting within her walls all that was greatest in science, 
all that was most briUiant in culture, all that was most mi^- 
nificent in art. Kor can it be denied that, during the short 
period of six-and-thirty years which intervened between the 
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retreat of Xerzea and the Thirty TeuB' Trace, the work in 
^phich PerikLeB waa the chief inetrument had jostifled the 
title of Athena to something like imperial ascendency. It 
'Would have been a blessing for the world generally, if the 
ideas which even Feriklea attached to the term had been 
noore lilie those which are now being worked out in the 
empire of Great Britain ; but for such ideas the time was 
not then come. The real curse for the Greek world was the 
persistent energy with which Sparta barred the way to the 
elightest movements in this direction. 

The contrast between the condition of things at the begin- 
ning of the sii-and-thirty years which followed the diacomfi - 
Wort done tore of Xerxes and that which was realised before 
Si^'ooDf ^^^ """^ *° "" ™* ^™* ^®** indeed. The 
Xerxes Athenians had come back from their aelf-impoaed 

exile to a ravaged land and desolate towns. Their sustained 
energy had cleared the Egean waters of Persian fleets, had 
secnred the freedom of the Asiatic Qreeks, and united them 
in a permanent confederacy (i. 125). The walla with which, 
in spite of Spartan jealouay (i. 174), Athens had been girt, 
had taken away all tear of any sadden attack ; and the forti- 
fied harbour of Peiraieus had provided a home for a large 
population, whose life was bound up with the hfe of the 
democracy, and whose orderly industry had disarmed the 
apposition and prompted the reforms of Aristeides (i. 124). 

From the &nt Perikles had been thorooghlj convinced 
that bom Sparta Athens coold expect nothing but resistance, 
lin oi *''^*'' active or passive ; nor had he cared to con- 
Perifcieifcr ceal his own feelings oa the aubject. When, on 
the nprising of the Helots, Kimon had pleaded 
earnestly for sending help to the Spartans (p. 18), he had not 
hesitated to express hia approval of the advice of his Mend 
Ephialtes (p. 2) ; and we may be sure that the welcome 
given to the Helots at Nanpaktos (p. 20) was in great measure 
dne to his influence. But while he confessed hia dislike 
of Sparta, he felt no rancotir for the philo-Lakonian Kimon ; 
and when the latter was impeached for neglecting to reti'ieve 
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the dieaater of the Athenian eoloniste on the Stiymon, the 
manifest indifEerence with which Perikles made the charge 
had much probably to do with hia acquittal (p. 21). It was 
Bcarcelj to be expected that this isBue should effect any 
change in the disposition of Eimon. He HtUl continued, 
oonscientiouBly no doubt, bnt shortsightedl]', to withstand 
the poUcy of Ephialtea and Perikles, and the result was, as 
we have seen, his oBtracisDi. 

The time was one of great tumult and agitation. The 
enrolment of Megara, b.o. 461 (p. 19), in the new Athenian 
Wai be- league hod roused fierce wrath in the minda of 
iTht" d ^^ Corinthians and their allies of Epidauros and 
Bglu. Egina. ForioUH at the events which had robbed 

B.C. 4M them of their maritime ascendency, the Eginetana 
rushed into war with Athens, trusting to the tactics which 
had been BUcceBsfol at Salamis and MykalS. They came 
out of the battle rained as a maritime power. Seventy of 
their ships were taken, and Bgina itself was blockaded. 
The Spartans, who would gladly have struck a blow at 
Athens while her main forces were occupied elsewhere, 
eould not stir bom before IthdmS, although the Persian 
Megabazos had come to inforoe with large bribes the imme- 
diate invasion of Attica for the porpose of drawing off the 
Athenian armament from Egypt (p. 22). But that which 
the Spartans could not attempt, the Corinthians tried to 
earry throogh, only, however, to undergo a decisive defeat 
at the hands of the Athenian Myronides. 

The energy displayed at this time by the Athenian people 
is, indeed, astonishing. One Athenian army was besieging 
BuUdiDRot Egina: another was absent in Egjpt. Yet this 
Waitfo/ ''"* "'^ time chosen by Perikles for carrying out 
Alliens at home the plan which, niore than any other, 
wonld go Ear towards realising the calculations or the dreams 
of Themistoklee. We have good grotmds for supposing that 
Tbemistokles would have abandoned Athens altogether, if it 
had been practicable to do so. Bnt if this might not be, the 
next object to be aimed at was the uniting of Athens with 
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her harboiiTH ; and Hub object could be atttuned by the oon- 
structioii of (wo walls, one of about fonr aud a half, and 
another of about four, English miles ia length. Such an 
enterprise could not foil to excite to the utmost the jealousy 
and fears of the Peloponnesian oitiee, and to create a deep 
anxiety amongst the conservative statesmen of Athene, who 
regarded the friendship of Sparta as a privilege to be retained 
at all costs except that of dishonour to their conntry. But it 
was the necessary result of the policy of Themistokles ; and 
the great man who was to carry on his work united with his 
wisdom and courage a personal int^rity which virtually 
raised him above all danger of attack. 

There was, therefore, nothing to withhold him from adopt- 
ing the only means by which Athens might bid defiance to 
.^^^ all her invaders; and it became clear to the 
of TbebM Spartans that her growth could be arrested only 
^^^^^ by Betting up a counterpoise to her influence in 
by the northern Helios. The idea of a regularly organised 

confederation was hateful to them ; but for the 
Bake of cheeking Athena they swallowed down their dislike, 
and set to work to restore the supremacy of the Boiotian city, 
which with an ardour betrayii^ the preponderance of alien 
blood in its population (i. 141] had thrown itself into the 
arms of Xerxes. If we may beheve Diodoros, a formal agree- 
ment bomid the Thebans, in return for the good offices of 
the Spartans, so to keep Athens in check in time of war, as 
to render unnecessary any invasion of Attica from the 
PeloponnesoB. 

But even before the foil of IthamS the Spartans had 
sent 1,500 of their own heavy-armed seldiere, with 10,000 of 
Bportan ei- their allies, to rescue firom the Fhokians one of the 
f^M^"'""' *l"*s Dorian towns which formed the Lakedai- 
B.c. U7 monian metropolis. We can scarcely suppose that 
so large a force was needed to deliver a Dorian village from 
a clan of mountaineers ; and there can be httle doubt that 
the clue to these operations is to be found in the intriguM of 
some Athenians (noticed only in passing by Thucydides), 
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who prajed them to rem&in in Boiotio, and bo to aid tfa«m 
in a tsonapiracy for upsetting the Athenian democracy and 
arresting the erection of the Long Walls. In no way diamajed 
by these dangers, the Athenians hastened to meet tfieir 
enemies in Boiotta ; nor were they cast down by the defeat 
which they undei^went at Tanagra, B.C. 467. The Spartans 
and theii allies gained nothing by their victory beyond the 
power of making their way home safely through the passes 
of Oeraneia; and Gwa months later, by the battle of Oinopbyta, 
Myronides carried the Athenian power to its ntmost limits. 
The Eoiotians and Fhokians became the subject aUies of the 
Athenians, who set np democrticies everywhere. The land 
empire of Athens extended now from Megara to Thermopjlai, 
and the foil of Egina added that island to her maritime 
dominion. 

It was, we can scarcely doubt, a knowledge of this 
ohgarchic conspiracy against the democratic constitution of 
PropoBsi of Athens which impelled Ferikles to oppose the 
Perikiei for ^jaf, of Kimon to take part in the battle of 
Kimon. Tanagra. He suspected, it would seem na- 
"*"■''* Justly, that Kimon was concerned in this con- 
spiracy; bat the behaviour of Kunon's friends (p. 22) fully 
convinced him of his mistake, and he came back from the 
battle, in which he had exhibited a bravery almost to be 
condemned as reckless and frantic, resolved to do justice to 
his great pohtical adversary. The recall of Ki'm nn, proposed 
by Periklee, did much to soften the antagonism of political 
parties in Athens^ 

This recaU probably took place after the operations con- 
ducted by Ferikles on the coasts of the Corinthian gnii, 

B.C. 455. His attack on Sikyon had no decisive 
of iViiikies result ; nor was his attempt to establish Athenian 
ifes^s'md"' Supremacy in Thessaly by the restoration of the 
AJiaru»iii», chief or king Orestes crowned with more siiccesB. 

The failure of these schemes did not deter hin\ 
from A more distant expedition, or leave him without spirit 
for further enterprise when the blockade of the Akamanian 
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Oiniadai ended also in failnre. The incltiBion of the Achaians 
in the Athenian confederacy wa^ a compensation for many 
reverses, and among these for the disasters of the Egyptian 
expedition, of which he had always strongly diaapproTed. 

In these operations, and in everything else which Bha 
undertook, Athens was committing herself to a course in 

which her sucoesa mnst depend on perfect nnoni- 
DBceaBuy mity amongst her citizens. She was compelling 
■ISety^ofthe *^* members of her confederation to work to- 
Ath^nUQ gether for a common end; and this alone was 

enough to excite the instinctive hatred of Greeks 
generally. So far as the surrender might be needed, Athena 
called npon them to give up their independence ; and refusal 
had been followed by prompt chastisament. In short, Athens 
was doing violence to the sentiment which regarded the 
city as the ultimate unit of society ; and in order to break up 
her league, Sparta availed herself of this feeling with com- 
plete and moat disastrous Buccesa. The temper of Sparta was 
BufBciently shown by her readineas to restore to Thebes the 
hegemony or primacy which ahe claimed over the cities of 
Boiotia; and the designs of Athena, on the other hand, were 
explained by the aubstitution of democracy for oligarchy — 
that is, of the rule of the commons for the aapremacy of the 
EupBtiidB or patriciana, in the cities subjected to her rule. 
These democracies, it is clear, could not be set up except by 
expelling those of the Enpatrid citizens who refused to accept 
the change ; and as few were prepared to accept it, a formid- 
able body of exiles, fierce in their hatred of Athens, was 
soattered through Hellas, and was busily occupied nearer 
home in achemea for upsetting the new constitution. 

Nine years after the battle of Oinophyta the storm burst 
on the shores of the lake Eopt^s. The banished Eupatrids had 
Defut of made themselves, as Thucydides tells us, masters 
KoTOD^"* of Orchomenos, Chaironeia, and some other 
R.c. 147 Boiotian cities. To Tolmidea, an Athenian general 
of no small distinction, who had burnt the Spartan arsenal 
at Gytheion, and taken from the Lokrians Naupaktos, the 
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present home of the Helots (p. 20), these movementa looked 
like a fiagnuit defianoe of the Athenian people. We cannot 
doubt that Ferikles would regard them in the same light ; 
but he condemned as haaty and ill'timed the proposal of 
Tolnides to march against them at onoe, vith such of the 
citizena aa might volunteer for the service. His campaign 
was at first Bucaessfiil. He took Chaironeia, and having left 
a garrison there, was marching eonthwards when he was 
attacked in the territory of Koroneia by a body of Oroho- 
menian exiles ^dth others from Lokris and Enboia. The 
result was for the Athenians a ruinous defeat, in which 
almost all who survived the battle ware taken prisoners. 
Boman feeling might have left these prisoners to their fate, 
as it left those who survived the fight at CanBce ; but the 
Athenians either could act so afford to drain their strength, 
or shrunk from dealing out to them so hard a measure, and 
in order to reoover them they entered into a formal compact 
with the Boiotians for the evacuation of the whole country, 
the resolt being the immediate restoration not only of all the 
banished Boiotian Eupatrids, hut also of those who belonged 
to Fhokie, Lokris, and Enboia. 

The mischief could hardly end with the abandonment of 
Boiolio. The exiles who now returned to Euboia declared 
Revolt of the island in revolt against Athens. Sent with an 
Si^Im,"'* Athenian force to put down the rebellion, PerikleB 
B.C. MS had barely more than landed when be received the 

far more alarming tidings that Megara had renounced the 
Athenian alliance. He reached Athens to find that a Spartan 
army, under the king Pleistoanax, was abeady ravaging the 
country round Eleusis and Thrione. But the Spartans ad- 
vanced no farther. Their leader either felt that his forces 
were inadequate to the task before them, or was open, ae his 
adversaries insisted, to the argoment of gold. However this 
may have been, he atoned for his sin or his misfortune by . 
years of banishment at Tegea. Aristophanes hints at a story 
which related that when in after years Perikles was called 
upon to submit his accounts to public inspection, there ap- 
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p«ared an item of ten talents spent on a needM purpose, and 
that the Athenians, knowing veil what this pDrx>ose had been, 
allowed the item to pass without question. 

The retreat of Pleietoanax, whatever may have been its 
canse, left Ferikles and the Athenians free to deal with the 
The Thirty Euboianjs ae they might think fit. It cannot be 
XeuBTrnce, said that they contented themselves with half 
B.C. us measures. The whole island was reduced, and 
definite treatieB were made with all the towns, with the one 
exception of Eistiaia, from which the inhabitants were ex- 
pelled, Athenian eettlers being introdaced in their place. 
But although this speedy conquest showed that the Athenians 
had lost nouB of their old energy, the idea of an empire by 
land answering to their empire by sea had vanished into the 
region of fenoies never to be realised. Nisaia and Pegai, 
(he two Uegarian ports, were still in their hands ; but with 
this exception they bad lost all hold on the Feloponnesos, 
and hence the Thirty Years' Truce, B.C. 446, which followed 
the reduction of Euboia, like the real or supposed treaty of 
Eallias (p. 24), did no more than give a formal sanction 
to certain accomplished facts. Ab things had now gone, the 
Athenians surrendered little when they gave up these Mega- 
rian ports, and with them gave up also Troizen and Achais. 
But it was easier to evacuate Megara than to forgive the 
Megarians. Of the motives which prompted their action we 
know little or nothing. Of their own free will they had asked 
for admission into the Athenian confederacy, and during tho 
ten years of their alliance they had received niany benefita 
and undergone no wrongs. We have no record of political 
changes in Megara whioii naight account for the sudden deser- 
tion. They had lightly flung away an aUianoe which they 
had eagerly ciourted, and they le& in the Athenian mind a 
feeling of exasperation which in after years found expression 
in acts of severe reprisals. 

For two years after the ratification of the Thirty Ysara' 
Truce, Thonkydides, the son of Meleeiaa, continued to lead 
the party of reaction, which Eimon had led so long. Both 
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didiked tlie growth of democracy at home ; both had in aome 
way convinced themselves that their own party interestB 
Ostmoismot woiild be promoted by prolonging the war with 
Tiwpuiy- the Peraion king. PerikleB was content with what 
UfIhIbs, bad been done already ; and so long ae tlie watera 
"■■^ "* of the Egean were kept clear of Peraian ships, he 
saw little nae in attempting more distant conqnesta. The 
catastrophe which followed the wilfulness of Tolnaides served 
only to strengthen the influence which Ferikles, who hod op- 
posed his ill-&ted expedition, exerciaed over the Athenian 
people. As the latter looked with fiivonr on the designa of 
Peiikles for the embellishment of the imperial city, tbe 
antagonism of the patrician party became more ictcnae ; and 
onee more it became clear that resort must be had to oatra- 
ciam. Like Kimon, Thoukydides felt assured that the vote 
would send his great rival into exile. The result was his own 
banishment ; and Periklea had now no farther resistance to 
encotmter in carrying out the pablic works on which he had 
get hia mind. 

The military portion of the great taak had been practically 
aocomplished already. The two long walls were finished ; but 
B II J, f between them was a large space which, if held by an 
the Fhsiecic enemy, might be a cause of aeriona dajiger as well as 
of more petty annoyance. Perikles therefore carried 
from the city a third wall, running parallel to tbe western or 
Feiraic wall at a distance of 550 feet, and turning to the south 
at a point about 400 yards before it reached the harbour of 
Monnychia, which it was deaigned to protect. Of this 
Phalcric wall not a vestige now remains. The inference to 
be drawn from this fact is not that Thncjdides waa inaccurate 
in bis description, but that Konon restored only two walls, 
the breaches in which were repaired by the materials of the 
third wall. 

But the coatlieat works of Periklea were confined within 
much narrower limita, and were of a very different kind. A 
new theatre, called tbe Odeion, rose in the city, as a worthy 
home for the Athenian drama in the great Panathenaio fes- 
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tival, while gig&atic portals, known as the Prop^lais, g:iiarded 
the entraiice to the suiomit of the little hill on which art of 
PobiLo e^sry kind achieved its higheat trinmiJia. The 

works ot Ereohtheion, or ahrine of Athene Polias, had been 
" burnt during the Persian oocupatioii of the city, 
and together with other temples then defaced or destroyed, 
it was to remain unreetored &a & memorial of the inBults 
offered by the invader to the majesty of the gods. But 
the restoration of these ruined temples was, it is said, one 
of the subj ecte to be discDBsed by the Psjihellenic congreea 
which Perikles was anxious to gather at Athens (p. 86) ; and 
as he had issued this invitation, he probably held himself 
absolved from further adherence to the vow. Thia edifice 
DOW rose to more than its ancient grandeur. Bnt high above 
alt the aurroonding buildings towered the mighty fabric of 
the Parthenon, the home of the virgin goddess, whose colossal 
image, standing in front of the temple, might be aeen by the 
mariner as he doubled the cape of Sounion. 

The exterior of thia splendid building is associated most 
closely with the Panathenaic proceeeion, of which popular 
The Fai- foncj has formed some strange ideaa. The pictoie 
"i™™ commonly drawn of it eihibita a long array of 
chariots and horsemen winding through the Propylaia and 
careering round the Parthenon. But the approach to these 
great gates, being at an angle of at least twenty degrees, 
made the ascent, and atill more the descent, of vehicles im- 
practicable ; and the main entrance was so narrow that the 
slightest deviation from the path must have done irreparable 
miachief to the works of art closely ranged on either aide. 
There is no record of a roadway for vehicles, nor is there 
any sign of a track such aa muat have been caused by their 
passage. The horsemen, we must suppose, followed the ship 
which' bore the sacred peplos of the goddess; and thia, we 
are distinctly told, was not earned up the acropolis. 

The worshipper who passed within the maaaive walls of tiia 
Parthenon saw before him a atatue of the goddess still more 
glorious than the one which stood without. It whs the work of 
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the great Bonlptor whose genius embodied in gold and ivory ftt 
Olympia the majeety of ZeuB hintBelf. Placed in commmid 
Tli« chrra- of unBtmted reeources, PheidiaB guided the minds 
t^aea of o^ aichitects some of whom poseeeeed powers not 
Mwidlw unworthy of being compared with his own. Of 
most of these men we have but the seantiest knowledge. 
Mnesiklea, Iktinos, Eallikratea, andAIkamenes, axe but a few 
with whom time has dealt more gently than with others 
ouoe soarcely less illnstrLonB ; yet even these to us are little 
more than a name. Pheidias alone, the mightiest genius of 
them all, stands forth with greater distinctness ; and in the 
Elgin marbles Englishmen may see the work of his own 
hands, still instinct with the life imparted to it ihree-and- 
twenty centuries ago. But of his greatest achievements, 
after all the toil of research spent upon them, we know 
comparatively little. By llie confession of those who were 
familiar with them throughout their lives, the genine of the 
Boulptor has never achieved trimnphs bo transoendent as 
those of the chryselephantine statues of Pheidias. The 
impression left by these marvellous works on the minds of 
the beholders can never be felt by us ; and even the forms 
and details of their workmanship are for us little more than 
matters of controversy. 

If^ again, it be impossible to realise the eBeot of these 
works as separate units, still less can we picture to ourselves 
The Aoii>- the effects produced by them in groups or masses, 
I'""' and still more by theii colouring, We may 

take the one small hillock, soaicely more than nine hundred 
feet in length, and four hundred in breadth, known as 
the Athenian acropolis. We may try to recall to our 
minds its ancient splendours ; but do what we will we shall 
not succeed completely in realising the glory of the gorgeous 
assemblage of stmctures which graced the little piece of 
tableland on its summit, of those superb portals and that 
naajestic flight of steps by which the Panathenaio pomp 
ascended to the Parthenon ; of the sculptures which almost 
lived and breathed on pediment, and frieze, and metope ; of 
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the many series of sculptured forms which lined eveiy avenue, 
while for above all the brazen statue of Athene kept watch 
over the city. We have further to take into Mcooiit, so f^ 
as we can, the acoesaories of thie marvellous scene, the bril- 
liancy of sky and sun, the tustrons purity of the marble, the 
tints of gold and crimson and azure, which imparted depth 
of hght and shade to the mooldings and soulptoree of its 
magnificent temples. 

These splendid works involved an outlay which cod 
eoaroely have foUen short of three thousand talents. When 
Cost of tliB »' the beginning of the Peloponneaian war Perikles 
^ortBof summed up the resources of Athens, he stated 
Perlklei that the gold on the statue of Athene amounted 
to forty talents, tuid that the metal had been so disposed that 
it might all be taken off whenever it might be wanted. Bat 
even if metal had been need which could not be recovered, 
the outlay had not been made in vain. In his fimeral oration 
P^ikles reminded the Athenians that their love of what was 
beautiful was combined with economy, meaning by this not 
that they were actuated by a mere wish of saving money, 
but that, unlike the Spartans, they were accustomed to get 
money's worth for money ; and in this sense it is undoubt- 
edly true that the money spent on the acropolis produced 
far more than its value. Apart &om this, the devotion of so 
Dxuoh wealth to the service of the gods was held to be a 
work which they would assuredly reward ; and thus this out- 
lay, guided by a genius which worked its Way to every heart, 
fed the religions sentiment of the Athenians, while through- 
out Hellas it left an impression of Athenian greatness which 
would be none the less useful to the imperial city because it 
may have been vague and disagreeable. 

But if the matter be regarded from the point of view of 
Ferikles, the revenue and the reserved funds of Athens amply 
RerennM at justified the outlay, whatever it may have been. 
Acbeaa qq oapefblly had the resources of the city been 
administered, and so little had the voracious greediness of the 
Demos subtracted from Ihem, that Ferikles could speak of 
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the tieaanry in the acropolis ae contaming eis thousand 
taJentB, a. smu eqoal, according to Xenophon, to the whole 
revenue of Atheos for six yeara, although a sum of S,700 
talenta had been apent ou the publio fortifications and 
buildings and on worics of art. 

The embeUiahment of Athene was, if we look to the 
growth of the human mind, the greatest, as il certainly w&s 
ot the "^® happiest, task of the life of Ferikles ; but his 
wiio; of time was chiefly occupied in the building up (for 
" he oared Lttle for the eitenaion) of her empire. 
He fbond her at the head of an important confederacy, and 
to h im ita area seemed already large enough. The object 
at which he aimed was to strengthen her aupremocy within 
thia area, while ha oppoaed generally the efforts made firona 
time to time to widen it. Of the system which sought 
to consolidate the powers of Athens by meana of aettle- 
menta of Athenians, who under the name of klerouchoi 
retained their righta as citizens, he altogether approved. 
Thia system had already answered well in the Lalantian 
plan of Enboia ; and the measure dealt out to the people 
AthmiBn of Challds in the days of Eleisthenes was now 
in^Eubols*" carried ont in the territory of Histiaia, as well aa 
uidSinope in the islands of Lemnoa, Imbros, and Skyros. 
Such a body of aettlera was led by Perikles himself to the 
Thrakian Chersoneaoa, where he repaired the old wall built 
by Miltiades across the neck of the peninsula between the cities 
of Kardia and PaktyS. The extremast point reached by Peri- 
kles was Siuope, on the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
Bjb plan of settling a number of Athenian colonists at thia 
plase was furthered by the body of the people who were 
eager to be rid of their despot Timeailooa. 

He was now to be conceroed in matters which, as affect- 
ing the hituie history of Athens, must have caused him deep 
-^,. ^ anxiety. The land empire of Athene had sprung 
Bamog, up and died almost with the rapidity of the gourd 

B.C.440 -which is said to grow and to wither away in a 
smgle night. The revolt of Samoa, B.C. 440, might well 
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excite a misgivrng of the Btability of her maritmie eupremaoy 
also. We cannot doabt that he carefuUy considered the 
tvhole position, and came (o the concloBion that there was no 
canse for alarm, for to the end of his life his language lost 
not a jot of its confidence. 

He was well aware that this revolt was oaneed by a 
feeling of impatience under Athenian aacendency ; and it 
Causes ot i°*y ^° ^^ *'^« ^^^ ^^ spoke of the relations of 
the rcToit Athena with her allies as those of a tyrant with 
his HubjeotH. Whatever meaning saoh words may have 
had in the months of others, they meant with him simply 
that the Athenians must maintain with a strong hand an 
authority which they oonld not afford to lay down. But it ia 
not less true (and too great atreas can scarcely be laid on the 
&ot) that this radical divergence of feeling was confined for 
the most part to a small party in the subject citiea. That 
party was indeed always powerful and sometimes prepon- 
derant, and it addressed itself invariably to the moat deeply 
seated instinct of the Greek mind, which refused to advance 
beyond the single city in its conception of a complete society. 
This feeling pervaded the whole Hellenic world, and led 
nltimately to its min. We cannot therefore pretend that, if 
this oligarohie party had been absent, there wonld have been 
any great enthusiasm for Athens in the minds of her allies, 
for ^B ineradicable yearning of the Greeks for the absolute 
independenee of individual cities must excite a dislike for the 
amount of centralisation indispensable for maintaining any 
confederacy whatsoever. 

But in all these allied or subject cities there was, never- 
theless, a class which had not only no positive grievance 
against Alhuis, but even a strong commnnity of 
party Id the interest with her ; and this class, neceasarily, was 
'"*^''''"" the demoa, or general body of the people, vrith 
whom the Eupatrids, so far as it might be possible to do so, 
wonld refuse altogether to share their power. So long as 
there was no opposition between the subject city and its 
mistress, this demos, or body of the people, remained passive 
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or mdifieient ; bat when the Eupatrid oligatchj Ueked 
againat the joke or broke out into opeo rebellion, the demos, 
or body of the people, not uuftequently took the firat oppor- 
tnuity of going over to those wtom they knew to be tbeir 
natural protectors. This fact ie atrongly insisted on by 
DiodotoB, when in th« later revolt of Leaboa Eleon carried B 
decree for the maasacre of the Mitylenaian citizens in amass; 
and the ai^ument of Diodotos is that, whereas in every case 
of revolt Athens might at present count on having the demos 
strongly in her fevoiir, the indiaoriminate punishment of the 
innocent and the goilty must ineritably convert their friends 

In this revolt of Samoa the action ia confined to the 
oUgaichs, or patricians, vho had seized npon the Ionian 
Antl-Athe- ^""^ °^ Pri&jS, and defeated the Mileaiana who 
tduioiigu- oppoaed them> The latter invoked the aid of 
" '^ '■ Athens ; and their part was taken not only by the 
Athenians, but, aa Thncydidee tella ns with a charming 
sinjphoity, by certain of the Samiane who wanted to bring 
abont a change in the constitution. - These, he tells ns soon 
aAerwBxds, were the demos ; and thne we have here, as else- 
where, the conflict between the Athenian and the anti-Athe- 
nian parties. The former now became the ruling body in the 
island, and placed in Lemnos, in the gnardianship of the 
Athenian aettlers (p. 4B), the hostages which they ineiated on 
taking from the ohgarchs. 

But of the Samian oligaicha. not a few refrised to sub- 
mit to the new order of things, and, leaving the ialand, betook 
RavoKof themselves to the Sardian Satrap Pissouthnes. 
Bjimtion. -^iti, tug help they made their way to Lenanoa, 
stole away the hostages, and delivered over to Pisaoutbnes 
the Athenian garriaon at Samoa. They now made ready to 
renew the war with Miletos, and the ohgarchio faction at 
Byzantion also stmck into the contest. The eituation waa 
sufficiently grave. The Samians, who had suggested tha 
transference of the confederate treasury from Deloa to Athens 
(i. 127) were now separated from theii alliance. The By- - 
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zantines, who oommaQded the entrance to the Black Sea, 
had followed their example. Unless it could be airested at 
once, the reaction might B^ttead indefinitely. 

Ferikles was forthwith placed in command of the fleet of 
Bixty ships sent to reduce the revolted cities, the poet 
BabmiBBioii Sophokles being, it m said, one of his nine cel- 
J^^8 ^ leagues. Off the island of Tragia he met and 
Byiaatins de&ated the Samiao fleet which was retoming 
oiiearciia ^ Miletos. The city of Samoa was closely in- 
vested by land and sea ; but as soon as Ferikles sailed away 
to meet the Fhenioian fleet which wae supposed to be ad- 
vancing along the Earian coast to help the Samians, the 
latter, by a vigorous sally, broke the besieging lines and 
remained 6>r some days maatetH of the sea. The return of 
Ferikles put an end to this passing success. The ships at 
his command were strengthened by a large reinforcement 
from Athena and with a contingent finun Chios and Lesbos. 
Feahng their situation desperate, the Samian oligarcha, after 
a revolt of nine months, made a complete submission, 
agreeing to raze their walls, surrender their ships, and pay 
the expenses of the war. Unable to defend themselvea single- 
handed, the Byzantines made peace with Athens and returned 
to their old subjection. The Phenioian fleet, eagerly expected 
by both Samians and Byzuitines, never came ; and this &ot 
may perhf^s be evidence of the reality of the convention 
ascribed to Eallias, showing that in spite of his promise 
Pissouthnes shrank from a formal violation of the compact. 
- So ended a revolt which, by the admission of Thnoydidea, 
went &r towards endangering the very foundations of the 
Trimnphut Athenian empire- But although the cost was 
i?iitfai*to boavy, the work was effectually done. The return 
Atbens of Ferikles to Athene was followed by a solemn 
fimeral ceremony for those who had fallen in the wars. At 
the close of his oration the women present showered garlands 
upon him aa on a victorious athlete ; Elpinike, the sister of 
Eimon (p. 10), alone, it is said, damping the enthasiaBm 
of the momoit by the remark that her brother's triumphs 
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had been achieved at the expense of his oountcy's enemies, 
while those of Periklee were won over her Mends. Her 
BtatementB were not true ; bat these anecdotes come to us on 
verj slender authority. 

From this time to the beginning of the Peloponnesiaji 
war, Perikles was oconpied chiefly in preparing Athens for a 
successful conduct of the great stniggle which he 
tinaa far the felt to be inevitable. The few years which inter- 
tw^^thj"' vened made a great change in the political feelings 
'*''d'o)Si ""^ preposaessiona of the Greek world, and es- 
tbiaa peciallj of some among the Dorian cities. Long 

Greelu ^g^^ ^ jj^^ synod gathered at Sparta to promote 

the restoration of Hippias (i. 68), the Corinthians bad pro- 
tested against the measure as on nnjustifiable interference 
with the affairs of an independent city. At the congresa 
summoned to consider the request of the Samian oligarchs 
for help from the Spartans and their alhes, they again in- 
sisted that every independent or autonomons state had a 
right to deal as it pleased with its free or its subject allies. 
In other words, they were still, or spoke as if they were, un- 
conscious of the radical antagonism between the policy of 
Athens and of all the Borian cities. By this protest on be- 
half of Athens, they felt that they were doing Athens a great 
service, and within a very few years they urged their title 
to the gratitude of the AtheniEms for thus interfering on theii 
behalf in a very critical period of their history. But the 
stream was running in a direction which rendered the con- 
tinuance of friendly feelings between Athenians and Co- 
rinthians impossible ; and the baleful principles which marked 
the Dorism of Sparta, and infected its aUies generally, was 
to produce its bitter fruits in the downfall of the one city 
which alone could have a chance of counteracting them. 

Thus far Perikles might well have congratulated himself 
on the success which had Mien to his lot in the course of his 
political career. The prospect before Athens on the sup- 
pression of the Samian revolt was indeed not so brilliant as 
that which had lit np the closing years or months of the life 
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EphiaJtes. That statesman had been emitlen down while 
Athens poasessed a land empire scarcely leas important than 
Fosicioa at l^be supremaoy which she had acquired at sea ; 
the ttae^ *'*^' '' "*■ likely that the latter would become even 
Evtaimitn more firmlj established when the complications in- 
Tolved in regulating the a&ira of the inland states had been 
removed by the issue of the battle of Eoroneia. 

Sines the death of Ephialtes, Athena had been strength- 
ened in every way, for the simple reason that the force im- 
Preedomana P"**'! *° ^^^ Athenian character was esaentially 
dareir at a moral one. Not only had there been no attempt 
to fix upon Athenian citizens the iron yoke of 
Spartan military life and discipline, but a systematic effort 
bad been made to provide for them an intellectual culture 
which SpartanB would have regarded as either enervating or 
corrupting. We need not forget, we cannot forget, the blacker 
side of 'Athenian civilisation. We need not, and we cannot, 
put out of sight the horror and wretchedness of the accursed 
Bystem of slavery on which Athenian polity rested. But 
the curse of slavery was not confined to Athens. If we may 
judge from the disposition of the Helots and Ferioikians 
(p. 17), the joke was far more crushing at Sparta, as it cer- 
tainly waa afterwarda far more terrible at Rome. Whatever 
is said in conuuendation of Athenian freedom, or of anything 
that is praiseworthy in any state of the ancient world, miut 
always be qualified by a reference to this horrible plague-spot. 
and centre of corruption and death. Bat in the mystery of 
the Divine working the thonght of Athenian citizens and 
statesmen was so directed as to exhibit to the world an ideal 
of freedom in thonght, epirit, and action, enjoyed by a 
minority of the people, which should, as it is now in Great 
Britain, be reaUsed for the vast m^ority of the people, 
and which, we cannot doubt, will in the issue be realised for 
all. 

This ideal of freedom, eo &r as it was vorlied out, was 
attained through influences of the most varied kinds, through 
a training which oonceixied itself Yfith the exereise of every 
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foctdtj of mind and bodj, thiongh the higheet education of 
the eye and ear, and throngb practiced experience in all the 
EducuHonof '•1'"°*** "f l^islation and self-government. In 
Atheniw the wcffking out of thu mi^ty system Perikles yne 
oitiseus ^^^ ^^^ master-Bpirit ; bnt it would be sbsnrd 
to speak of him as crealiug the aharaetra; which he had done 
so much to form. The notion would be ridiculoua if t^iplied 
even to ThMmatokles. In &ot, both these men were them- 
selves moulded b; the inflnenoes which they found to be each 
powerfnl inetrtimente in the training of their countrymen. 
HerodotoB and Thncydides seem, aa historians, to be separated 
by a vast, if not an impassable, golf; bat on a closer scrutiny 
we see that tbe intellectual revolution which shaped the geniUB 
of Thncydides was at work also in the earlier writer, and wae 
acquiring continually a stronger impetus. The change which 
made tbe career of Themistokles and Perikles poesihle was 
being effected before the former appeared on the political 
stage ; and it is enongh, even for their ^ory, to say tiiat, mpra 
than all other Athenians, they possessed the power of placipg 
themselves at the head of the movement and of indefinitely 
increasing its impnlse and its volume. 

If the work and the motives of Periklee were not alto- 
gether understood and appreciated by his own contemporaries, 
PajmoDt o( *^sy were more seriously misapprehended by many 
nion"° foe ^^° cvaie after them. Hato represents Sokrateo 
sntnnce to as charging Perikles with making the Athenians 
aie theatre effeminaje, idle, garrolouB, and greedy of money. 
The reference is chiefly to the payments made ont of the 
pnbUc treasury for enabling citizens who could not afford to 
pay for entrance to have their fiill enjoyment of the dramatie 
performances at the greater festivals. These payments were 
indeed only a part of the yearly state disbursements. The 
reforms of Ephialtes had fiiUy established the right of the 
citizens serving as dikasts, or jurymen, to a recompense for 
their time and labour. Of these reforms (p. 6) Perikles 
had eagerly approved ; and, so far as they were extended in 
his own time, he pleaded not less fearlessly for the extension. 
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The dearee which Becured to saoh oitiseiu as might need 
it the two oboli dentanded as the entiance money to the 
_^ pablie eihibitioa of the drama wag his work. To 

Uw ajBtem him ttlso has been ascribed the meaaore which 
by Perlki™ dggigned p^y to citizena serving their country in 
WOT. Iiater legialation may have carried this principle too 
tax, as when it gave pay to citizens for taking part in the 
debates and bnsineBH of the public assembly ; but for the 
principle itself Periklea, whether rightly or wrongly, wonld 
have contended with all his might. Nor can it be denied 
that his arguments are always forcible and weighty. A 
statesman so conservative as Aristeides oould insist that the 
character of the men belonging to the nautio crowd of the 
PeiraieUB entitled them to all the privileges of citizenship 
(i. 124) ; and in the same spirit Perikles maintained that all 
Athenians had a right to all the advant^es which could be 
afforded to them by a right management and expenditure of 
the pnbhc treasure. 

That the practice of subsidising poorer citizens on the 
special ground of their poverty was likely to run into abuses 
laBuEiu^e of &w will venture to deny. In iiict, it did so run 
thei^™'"" '^°'' '"^* '' ^^ ^° ''^''*"*^ ^* "^"s eitended to 
niao people matters di%ring widely from those in which 
Periklea wished to sea it working. The dramatic represen- 
tations of the great Dionysiac festival were strictly religious 
eolenmities ; and the exclusion of citizens because they 
happened to be poor might almost be regarded as an act of 
impiety to the deities in whose honour they were celebrated. 
He oould ferther argue that the drama, thus brought before 
all Athenians, was the most potent instrument in their edu- 
cation for the whole business of life. The plays there acted 
were works of the highest human genius. The music and 
power of language could not be carried farther than it was 
carried in their choral odes, which ranged over the whole 
scale of human eniotion, wakening the mind to the subtlest 
harmonies of form and colour, feeding the sense of beauty 
with images glorified by the radiance of Hellenic sunshine, 
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and raising the heart to that holy abode of purity and peace 
which is, in the worda of Bophokles, the Bouroe of the Eteraal 
Law of RighteousneBH. In the GonverBatiouB of the actors 
(for the Greek tragedy was rather a diBcourae about action 
than an exhibition of the action itself) they hstened to dis- 
cuBsions which touched and even went to the root of Borne of 
the most momentous qnestiona affecting the interests oi the 
duties of mankind. In short, there was scarcely a problem 
arising out of the varied circumstances and conflicting duties 
of human life which was not at the least handled hy the 
Greek tri^o poets. In the case of Antigone this duty was 
represented as impelling her to resist the supreme power of 
the state ; and in that of Prometheus as constraining him to 
defy the majesty of Zens himself. 

But for the Athenian citizen the drama was not merely 
an embodiment of the highest poetic genius. It supplied him 
BlietoricBl with a forensic edncation which he could nowhere 
A^San"' ^^ obtain in the same perfection. The law of 
oitiieis Athens at no time allowed the employment of pro- 

fessional advocates. The Athenian might, or he might not, 
learn by heart speeches written for him by others ; but in his 
own person he must accuse, and in his own person he must 
plead his own cause, before a ooort conaisting of hundreds 
or, it may be, thousands of his follow -citizens. But the very 
dehvery of a speech composed by another and then leamt by 
heart would be an extremely hard task for one who had oo 
previous rhetorical tmining. No one could be sure that he 
should not be called upon either to fece an accuser or to 
bring a charge against a man who had wronged him. In 
either case, lack of readiness in speech and argument might 
lead not merely to feilure, but to ruin. If an Athenian 
citizen so failed, he had himself only to blame. As a 
member of the public assembly (i, 66) he bad the privilege 
of listening to the greatest of human orators ; and this in- 
valuable education was sapplemented by the tragic drama. 
In the speeches, whether of accusation, defence, or explana- 
tion, which invariably made ap the body of Greek tragedy, 
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he hod epecimens of oarefiiUy oonsidered and finished piec- 
ing, in which the argmneutB were ajranged in the modes 
most sure to perstiade and oonyinoe the heater, or to rouse 
hia feehngB of indulgence or Bympath; for himself and of 
righteotis indignation againet his opponents. 

Perikles had thos a clearly defined aim in all the meastires 
which he carried or proposed, and this aim was to surround 
the Athenians with a refinement, a culture, and a 
of Perikles wealth of beaatj soch as should make them re- 
witlifbe^ gard their city with an affectionate pride and 
<dtb.eaa at stimulate them to put forth all their strength in 
her defence. The very fact that they had so 
much to lose by her down&ll would nerve them to an un- 
conquerable resolution in the hour of battle, and they would 
be conscious that they were fighting for the object of their 
enlightened love, and not frtmi the merely selfish instinct c^ 
the savage or the brute. It was, in truth, an ideal of polity 
BQch as, in seme points, has at no other time and in no other 
country been realised ; and if we conapare it with tiie state 
of things in which Spartans and even Corintliians found a dull 
and dogged satisfaction it becomes astonishing indeed. The 
record of it has been preserved to ns in all that survives of 
Athenian literature and Athenian art, and it is one from 
which the tlunkers of every age may derive lessoDS of in- 
estimable value. 

To a certain extent, this many-sided Athenian life went 
on undisturbed through the miserable and paiaful cootro- 
VitaUty at versioB and debates which preceded the great 
ii[M*i»mti struggle between the Ionian and Dorian world ; 
tutica. and if it reoeived a rude interruption in the terrible 

outburst of the ph^ae, and etUl more in the awful calamity 
which overtook them at Syracuse, it showed a marvellous 
power of recovery in the chequered years which witnessed 
the strength of Athenian perseverance against a merciless 
enemy aided by implacable traitors, who can only be de- 
scribed as worthy aucoessors of the murderers of Ephialtes. 

These debates and controversies carry ua &r away to the 
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west ; and it miglit be said that the view there opened to ni 
has little about it that is either edifying or attractive. Wa 
weeMnk must look on men whose quarrels and strifes are 
HoUm much like the battles of kites and crows ; but 

although we ma; not core to spend maoh time over them, 
we cannot put them wholly out of sight if we would really 
understand the conditions under which the later years of 
Feiikles were passed. 

When, on the suppression of the Samian revolt, the Co- 
rinthjans took the part of Athens (p. 52), it is quite posidbla 
Atbeni and that they may have looked to her for a like kindly 
'^'"'"'*' office in a ease which more immediately concerned 
tbemselveB. In this there would be nothing discreditable to 
the Corinthians ; and possibly it might have been better for 
Athens, and therefore better for the world, if her help could 
have been secured for that one of the Dorian cities which 
bad thus &r been the most friendly and the best disposed 
towards her. As it was, the Athenian aUianoe was secured 
for a state whose history is almost from beginning to end 
hortible and revolting. 

A Corinthian colony had found a rich and beautiful home 
in the fertile island of Korkyra (Corcyra), which faces thq 
TheCoiin magnificent range of the Akrokeraunian moun- 
thiati colony tains. The highlands at the northern end, which 
of Kotkyn j^^^^.^ ^^^^ jj jj^ modem name of Kompho (Corfu), 
subside into a plain country, capable of yielding everywhere 
abundant harvests of grain and wine. It was an abodo 
which mig&t well have promised a long continuance of peace 
and wealth ; but there sprang up in it one of the most ti»hu- 
lent and ferocious of Greek communities. 

The long series of their quarrels began with bickerings 
and complaints against the mother city, and the early growth 
QnuKi) and virulence of the feud seems to be attested by 
ariL™and ''^^ tradition that the first navei battle of the 
Koikjn Greeks was fought by the fleets of Korkyra and 
Corinth. Bat of the origin of the fend, or of the time at 
which this battle was fought, we know nothing. The cha- 
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island before the fbundiug of the city. There may also have 
been jealousies of trade, which would eufficienllj' explain the 
snimoBity which sprang up between the two states. The 
Eorkjraians had acquired a strip of coast on the maitiltind, 
and so were enabled to anticipate the Corinthians in their 
traffic with the Epeirote tribes. 

On this coast the Eorkyroians founded their colony of 
EpidamnoB ; and in spite of their ill-will to the Corinthiana 
KorkTiaJBD '^^^ '^^ tl'^i^'Belves bound to apply to the mother- 
eaionjof city for the man who shonld be the leader, or 
^ Oikistes, of the colony. Corinth bad thua certain 

parental rights over the new colony ; but fresh dangers were 
involved in the &ct that on oligarchy ruled at Corinth, while 
the demos was supreme at Korkyra. Whether the change 
at Korkyra was effected before or after the founding of £pi< 
damnos we cannot say. If we assign it to the earlier time, 
it would follow that the Korkyraian oligarchs availed them* 
selves of the opportunity of finding a more congenial home 
elsewhere, or that colonists who had belonged to the demos 
in Eorkyra formed themselves into an oligarchy at Epi- 
damnos. In a people so notorious as the Eorkyraians for 
pohlical immorality this would be in no way surprising. 

But whatever may have been the nature of the Epidam- 
nion oligarchy, the oligarchs proved to be no match for the 
AlKsniis demos. The demos expelled their opponents, and 
betweMi the the latter, aided by the rude tribesmen of the 
BndtheBpi- mainland, did all the misohief they oould to the 
, damniflna ^emos. The latter besought aid from the demos of 
Korkyra ; but they could point, we are told, to no tombs of 
common ancestors, and this may perhaps mean that they 
were sprung from a concourse of ahens tram many lands. 
The instinct of the old Aryan civilisation (i. 19) was still too 
strong in the minds of the Eorkyraians to dispense with the 
blood tie. The petition of the Epidamnians was bluntly re- 
jected ; and the latter betook themselves to Coiiulh, where 
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their ptayei; waa heard. The haughty Corinthian oligaroha 
were thus in alliance with the mongrel multitude of an 
insigoificant town ; but if the connexion was humiliating, 
the; might consols themeelves with the prospect which it 
opened to them of inflicting Bome severe blows on their on- 
grateful colony. 

A Corinthian army entered Epidamnos, and the appear- 
ance of a Eorkyraian fleet before the town brought matters 
Qj^n^i perilously near to actual war. Bending envoys to 
c°'"^ Corinth, the Eorkyraians insisted on the with- 
Korkyra drawal of the Corinthian forces from Epidanmos, 
5^Ji^'''" and expressed their wiUingnesB to submit the 
B.C. iM quarrel to arbitration. In reply, the Corinthians 

refiised even to debate the point, unless the siege of Epidom- 
nOB should be first raised ; and to this the Korkyraiana 
answered that it should be raised if the Corinthians woold 
quit the place, or that, if they would not depart, matters 
should be left as they were on both sides, a truce being 
entered into until the arbiters should decide whether Epi- 
damnos should belong to Corinth or to Eorkyra. 

By this offer the Eorkyraians had beyond doubt put 
themselves, technically at least, in the right. Their conduct 
DeciuatlaD '^"7 have been unprincipled and disgraceful; but 
gf ™<>r they had brought the controversy into a form 
ogHinet Eor- which would have enabled the Corinthians to 
**" make up the quarrel without humihation. By 

replying to these proposals with an immediate declaration of 
war, the Corinthians left themselves wholly without excuse ; 
and, if we confine our view to secondary causes, we may 
feirly fix on them the responsibihty of all the miseries which 
for the next five-and-thirty years hefel the whole Uelleuio 

The challenge was given, and the two cities engaged in 
open strife, which went on for two years without any decisive 
results. But the Eorkyraians became serioasly alarmed 
when the Corinthians began to raise a large mercenary force 
of seamen from cities belonging to the Athenian confederacy. 
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It waa plain that only an allianoe with Athens oonld enable 
them to make way against odds which might otherwise be 
overwhelming. Their envoys therefore hastened 
Che Eoiky- to Athena (B.C. 4S8), and thither also hurried am- 
^Mttedto haaeadors bom Corinth to take part in one of the 
theAthe- moat momentouB debates in the world's history, 
siiiuice, For their speeches, aa for all others which are in- 
B.C.133 troduoed into his narrative, we have the dedara- 
tioD of Thncydidea that his reports may be taken as repre- 
senting the general anbstance and thread of the argumenta ; 
and if we BO take them, we ore driven to the conclusion that 
not a little assiuranoe was needed before the Korkyraiana 
OOuld put forth their pleaa of naked aelf-interest with any 
hope that they would be listened to. 

Acknowledging candidly that they had kept out of the 
way when thetr fleete were sorely needed at Salamis, and 
^^^ / that since that time their system of avoiding all 
ol the Koi- allianoea had brought them into great and periloua 
'^^"^ difficulties, they insisted that in spite of this they, 
oonld make an adequate return for any help which they might 
receive, their navy bemg even now aecond only to that of 
Athens. But the argument on which they most reHed was 
one which had no immediate reference to the quarrel between 
Korkyra and her mother-city. The crisis was irameaaurably 
more serious. A conflict between the two great Greek con- 
federaciea waa imminent, and if the Athenians fancied that it 
was not, they were cheating themselvea with the wildest of 
dreams. The Corinthians were perfectly well aware of what 
was coming, and their operations againat Korkjra aimed only 
at the disarming of an enemy who might be too formidable 
in the impending struggle. 

The reply of the Corinthians waa not without force and 
weight on every point except that of the arbitration offered 
Oonnter- hy their opponents. Their rejection of it was un- 
rf^h™*" justifiable, and they oould only shuffle ont of the 
CorinthiuiB difficulty by declaring that the arbitration came 
too late, and that it should have been offered before the 
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blockade of Epidanmos. This plea could be admitted only 
if arbitration were defined to be a means for preveDtrng the 
oommiBaion of wrongs rather than of redressing them when 
eonunittod. Bnt in epeaking of the habitH of the Korkyraiaas 
as showing a marked predilection for piracy and plunder, they 
were perhaps severe, bnt probably not &r wrong. Anxiety 
to keep the finite of their robberies to themselves would 
amply explain the policy which held aloof from all ajlianoes. 
Bnt the particular alliance into which they were now tempting 
the Athenians must involve a direct breach of the terms of 
the thirty years' truce, which were never intended to apply to 
states which sought admission into one confederacy for the 
deliberate purpose of injuring a city belonging to the other. 
With even more force they appealed to their own conduct ae 
showing a friendly spirit towards Athens. They had aided 
her in the war with Egina, and they had protested against 
the bestowal of any help on the revolted Samians on the ex- 
press ground that there ought to be no interference between 
an imperial city and her free or subject allies. They asked 
no more than that the Athenians should act in accordance 
with the same principle. 

For two days this momentous question, which would now 
be reserved for the decision of the sovereign or of the eiecu- 
PccikiH tive government, was debated in the general os- 
^^^^''^ sembly of Athenian citizens. It was plain to all 
teTonr of & that an offensive alliance with the Korkyraians 
*iLiBa<:Bwiiii could be entered into only if they were prepared 
Zorkyra (^ break the truce— which they would be compelled 
to do— if their new allies should sumznon them to attakck 
Corinth or any of her poBeeesions. There remained, however, 
the alternative of a strictly defensive alliance, and this 
seemed to commend itself to them on the mere ground of 
prudence. To allow a navy second only to their own to be 
absorbed by a hostile confederacy would be gross and most 
cnlpable folly ; but the defensive alliance might weaken both 
Corinthians and Eorkyraions alike. In spite of these induce- 
ments, the assembly, anxious to keep the peace as the first of 
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i^ considerations, was inclined to reject the aDiuice. The 
scale waa turned by Perikles, who saw more clearl<^ than the 
Korkjraiana themselves that the struggle with Sparta could 
not be long postponed. Eorlijra was admitted into alliance; 
bat a fleet of only ten ships was sent under the coounand of 
Lakedaimonios, the son of Kimon, the small number being 
intended not, as Plutarch supposed, by way of e^ressii^ the 
jealousy felt by Perikles for the family of Kimon, but to show 
that no aggressive meaaoieH would be attempted against the 
CorinthianB. 

In taking this course the Athenians were TirtnaUy at- 
tempting to walk on the edge of a razor. It wae not likely 
Battle otE that the Corinthians would lose time in bringing 
S'sjix^ matters to an issue. Their fleet encountered that 
B.a. 439 of the Korkyraiane off the islets of Sybota, and 
had almost socceeded in inflicting on it a decisive defeat, 
when the Athenian vessols dashed into the fight and came 
into open conflict with the Corinthians. On the next day the 
latter, anxious to know what the Athenians might purpose to 
do, asked if they designed to break the truce by preventing 
them from going to Korkyra or in any other direction. They 
were told that they might go whither they would, so long as 
they kept away from Eorkyra or from any settlements belong- 
ing to her. Inferring from this that they might sail home un- 
molested, they eagerly availed themselves of the permission, 
taking with them two hundred and flfliy Korkyraian prisoners. 
These they treated with the utmost kindness, not so much 
because they expected them to pay a heavy ransonci, as be- 
cause they hoped to use them as instruments for putting 
down the Korkyraian demos, and so bringing the island into 
hearty aUiance with Corinth. These men returned home to 
stir ap the most savage seditions known in the history of any 
Greek cities. 

It may be said that with an amount of forbearanoe such 
as European states of the present day may fairly be expected 
to exercise, the Peloponnesian war might have been avoided; 
and the more we allow ourselves to be influenced by tbia 
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thought, the more ahall we regret that PerikleB could not 
Bee hia way towards counteracting the plans of the Cor- 
'BBectaat inthians without tmpUcatiiig Athena in the mis- 
tbeoiiiaiiiM deeds of the Korkyraians. But if we look to the 
Athens imd oonditiona and tendencies of Clteek society, and 
^"*'" more espBoially if we take the full meaaure of the 
priuoiplea which underlie such a polity as that of Sparta, 
we ahall see that the struggle was really inevitable, and so 
aeeing we shall hold that Feriklea had nothing to r^ret in 
the advice which he gave about the proposals of the Eor- 
kyraiana. Acoidenta had twice led the Corinthians to confer 
a real benefit on Athena ; hut at bottom there could be 
no harmony between the two cities, and the divergence 
between them was brou^t out atill more prominently by the 
conduct of the Corinthians in reference to their own colony 
of Potidaift. This city was now a tributary ally of Athens, 
although it still received annually from Corinth magiatratea 
called Epidemiourgoi. 

The growing enmity of the Corinthians made the Athe- 
nians doubly anxious in a case where the latter had enemies 
DnngerB for "lose at hand, with whom the Corinthians might 
Atiiena In make conuDon cause. Whatever may be said of 
wBrd the profeasions made by the Makedonian chief 

"^^^ AlexandroB to the Athenian generals at Plalaia 
(i. 121), there is no doubt that with hia boo Perdikkas hatred 
of hie brother Phihp and of Philip's eJly, Derdas, was a fiir 
more powerful motive than friendship for Athens ; and when 
these chiefs became allies of the imperial city, Perdikkas began 
to work with the distinct purpose of bringing about the revolt 
of Fotidaia, and of getting the Spartans to invade Attica while 
be stirred np the seeds of rebelHon against Athens in the 
cities along the northern shores of the Egean. 

The strain was now becoming great in every direction. 
With little hope of saccess, the Potidaians sent to Athens an 
ReTDitof embasay, aaking for a remission of the sentence 
Potid^» which ordered liiem to throw down their seaward 
walls and give hostages for theii good behaviour. With 
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greater confldeoce another miasion was at the same tims 
sent to Sparta, where the; were assured that aay attack 
on Potidaia should be followed by an uumediate invasion 
of Attica. ThuB was Sparta once again pledged to open 
war with Athena, without giving the latter any warning of 
the engagements entered into. This asBuianoe made the 
PotidaiaoB determine on immediate revolt ; and their example 
waa followed by others, who dismantled their Bettlements 
and accepted the invitation of Perdikkas to establish them- 
selves at Oljnthos. Against this combined opposition the 
Athenian general then on the coast could do little until 
he had received reinforoements ; and the Corinthians availed 
themselves eagerly of the opportunity for strengthening their 
force in Potidaia, which was thus enabled to stand out for 
two years. Before it was reduced to submission, the iatal 
war which was (o end in the rain of Athens had already 
begun. 

Events were moving rapidly. Far &oni intervening, as 
they bad done (p. 52), on the side of Athens, the Corinthians 
InjiuTdono "S""* doing all that they could to hurry Sparta 
to AtteaB into war; and fresh fuel was added to the fire by 
leroit of the treatment of Megaia by Athena, and by the 
'"' protests of the Megariana againstit. The alliance 

of Megara had been a vast benefit to the Athenians. It had 
given them possession of the highway into the Peloponnesos, 
and mode a Spartan invasion of Attica a matter not worth con- 
sideration. Her renouncement of the alliance was the 
death-kneQ of the land empire of Athens; and the indigna- 
tion of the Athenians was proportioned to the severity of the 
blow thus dealt out to them. There was no need to wait 
long far opportunities of retahation. Two grounds of com- 
plaint were found, each of which, according to the ideas of 
the ancient world, would justify any measures which it might 
be practicable to take. The MegariAnshadtiUedtheconunon 
or neutral ground between the territories of the two states and 
also the pasture land which was sacred to the Eleosinian 
goddesses, unless, indeed, as some have contended, the sacred 
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ground and the border land were the same 
different nomea. The second charge v 
abduction or the eecape of slaves from Athens. 

For these offences the Athemans passed a decree exclud- 
ing the Megarians from all Athenian ports ; and the Me- 
garians in fdrioue anger complained of the decree 
at Sparta as a palpable breach of the truce. The 
carrying of each a complaint to Sparta of all 
'■"-" places was absurd. Sparta never scrupled to 
banish strangers summarily at her wiU ; and the morality of 
the ancient world had nowhere reached a stage in which it 
could profess to be shocked by acts not is accordance with 
modem notions of free trade. 

It is quite possible that both these grounds of offence 
may have been given. It is not so easy to ascertain the 
Charges form in which each offence was committed. 
BgaiMt ciiB According to Aristophanes, the slaves, two only in 
WeB^riinH nnmber, were stolen, and they were stolen from 
Aspasia, the woman whom Perikles would have made his 
wife if he could. In the narrative of Thncydides the slaves, 
seemingly in much larger numbers, escape from Athens and 
lind a refiige in Megara. It needs the ingenuity of the most 
resolute bibhcal commentators to reconcOe such discrepan- 
cies as these ; nor can we suppose that the dehberate stealing 
away or abduction of two women, of the class to which these 
are said to have belonged, was an incident likely to rouse 
much, or any, attention at Athens. The giving an asylum 
to runaway slaves was a much more serious matter, which 
tlie Athenians regarded with a natural dread, and from 
which they suffered most severely when, alter the catastrophe 
in Sicily, the Spartans estabUshed their garrison at Dekeleia. 
Whatever the &ctB may have been, they were used by 
the opponents of Perikles as a convenient instrument Ibr 
Vor^n a! aspersing his private character. The account of 
PummiKs Thncydides is plain and straightforward, and 
leaves no room for the slanders uttered against the great 
Athenian statesman. We are but soantly justified, there- 
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fore, in preferring to his story the varsion of Panaanias, that 
the MegariaoB killed a herald named AnthemokritoB. Thia 
name is not mentioned bj Thncydidas, who says nothing 
about the slaying of any herald. The belief that this crime 
was eommitted existed in the days of the orator Demostheoes ; 
bnt how or when it took shape we cannot say. Tet, if the 
tact had been proved in the days of Ferikles, it is to the last 
degree tuilikely that it should have been kept in the back- 
ground or passed over in silence, and that Thncydides should, 
in place of the true, snbstttate a fiilse reason for the decree 
of exclusion. 

The insinnations or calnnmieB of Aristophanes carry us 
into another world — the worid of malignant gossip, which is 
d ^"PP^*^^ **■ ''* mirrored in the so-called society 
■luideis of papers of the present day. At no time, seemingly, 
theoomic j^ there any lack of persons who take a pleasure 
■s^lnit in ascribing great pohtical movements to the 

workings of the appetites and passions of indi- 
viduals. The Trojan war was a war for the adnlteroue 
Helen ; the Peloponnesian war, stretching over thrice as long 
a period, filled the Greek world with bloodshed and misery 
for the sake of Aspasia and of women altogether worse than 
Aspasia. Such is the charge of Aristophanes, and it is pat 
plainly enoogh. Some Athenians, he affirms, stole from 
Megara an Hetaira named Simaitha ; and in retaliation the 
Megatiane stole from Athens two of the women from whose 
degradation Aspasia derived an infamons revenue. In his 
Olympian rage at these reprisals Ferikles, we ore told, 
flashed his lightnings and hurled his thunderbolts, in th<i 
shape of decrees excommunicating the Megarians by bell, 
book, and candle. Plutarch, who repeats this story, obtained 
it probably from the great comic poet ; but statements made 
chiefly and especially to amuse an audience cannot safely be 
taken as trostworthy evidence, when we come to sit in judg- 
ment on the characters of pnblic men. 

It is just possible that the private life of Perikles may 
have been worse than Aristophanes has painted it ; but it is as 
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clear as day that in a cit; like Athena he had no means of 
Bbaping the course of pnblic aEbira except through the 
deb&tsH imd decisions of the general aseembl; of 
anertiona i)t the citizens ; tuid large masses of men, not in 
' ' ^"''^ bondage to a feudal or despotic system, can be in- 
fluenced only by reasons which niay seem to them to justify 
prompt and vigorous action. It is ludicrons to suppose that, 
if the reasons assigned by Aristophanes had been the true 
and the only causes urged for the passing of the decree, the 
Athenians would have taken the queetion into serious consid- 
eration. But the decree was, we know, both passed and acted 
upon, and therefore we must look for the cause elsewhere. 

The last thing which we have any right to do is to torn 
round on Thucydides and charge him with writing a defective 
HI tari history because he says nothing of matters which 

and comio are paraded in the front ground by comic poets. 
'"^ There seems to be for some a satisbetion in placing 

writers who ascribe the movements of nations to personal 
and private motives above historians who speak as thon^ 
the world's fortunes turn on somewhat larger hinges; and it 
has been urged that the pictures given of Perikles b; Aristo- 
phanes should be accepted as true jnst because they ore so very 
different from the impression left by the narrative of Thucy- 
dides. The former represent him as concealii^: under his 
cold and reserved manner the disposition of a selfish sen- 
sualist, led away by any who would pander to his vices. The 
comic poets spoke of the Peloponnesian war as being brought 
about not through any dispute relating to Eorkyra and 
Potidaia, but by a much smaller and meaner one, which 
aCFeoted the interests not of nations, but of one individnal. 
Aspasia. They represented Perikles as besotted by her 
charms. They were eager to declare that when he defended 
her he was moved as he was moved but once again in his life ; 
and it was also said that the man with whom she allied her- 
self after the death of Perikles became txim this very fact one 
of the leaders of the state. 

Without saying anything of the motives which may have 
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infloeoced Perikles, his whole policy, it may be said without 
fear of contradiction, wm from first to last clear, definite, 
ChMMter irf *°^ unswerving. The ideas with which he started 
the policy ol he worked out resolutely and consistently to the 
" end. There is notthe fiuntest shadow of reason for 
thinking that he was led aetra; against his better jadgement 
by Aspasia or by anyone else ; and we have not a jot more 
ground for saying that the mind of Aspasia was so exalted as to 
suggest to Perikles the policy to which be personally adhered. 
She could not have done so, for the siinple reason that the 
lines of this policy were all drawn out before he became 
acquainted with her. The other arguments in support of this 
charge scarcely call for notice. The agitation of Perikles in 
defending Aspasia was remarkable only becanise it was 
Perikles who was agitated. The Athenian jurymen were 
habituated to such scenes, and counted upon seeing them. 
The marriage or union of Aspasia with Lysikles seems to 
rest on no better authority than that of Aristophanes ; bnt 
if Aspasia made him, as it is alleged, one of the foremost 
leaders of the state, then it must be admitted that he was a 
leader who Ailfllled his duty by doing nothing. 

We may smile at the caricatures thus presented to ua ; 
bnt the general question is a very serious one. This question 
Teste loi '^' whether we are to look to comic poets in any 
^tennlning agg for jnie estimates of the men whom they hold 
of oomio up to ridioule for Uie amusement of their hearers ; 
'™*'**'' whether, for instance, we shall be even on the road 
towards the truth if we assign to the Aristophanic picture 
of Sokrates a value beyond that of the portraits drawn of him 
by Xenophon and Plato. The question is not whether 
Sokrates was or was not a poor philosopher, following a 
mistaken method, bnt whether he was the absent-minded 
star-gazer which Aristophanes asserts him to have been. As 
it so happens, we know that this description of him is the 
very reverse of the tmth ; and, indeed, not many delusions 
have been more mischievous than the notion that the state- 
ments of comic poets are to be taken seriously as representing 
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the real fects of the time, nnlesB we have actnal teatimony to 
outweigh them. It woidd be for safer to lay it down as a 
general rule that they may in all caees be rejected, except 
where we have positive collateral teBtimony in theii fevour. 

Without the slightest authority, the comic poets of Athene 
have been paraded before English readers as conscientiooB 
Ariatopbuiio teachers of a disinterested morahty, who in the 
teriS^and '°'^^* "^^ * hard and corrupt generation adopted 
Sokntes the only means by which they could hope to win 
the public ear. It has thus come to be enpposed that when 
Aristophanes says anything about Periklee, Sokratea, or any 
other prominent citizen, he is, in the absence of direct proof 
to the contrary, to be beheved. With far greater reason we 
may say that, apart from the clearest corroborstiTe testi- 
mony, he is not to be believed. It has been well said that 
the comio poets were never regarded at Athens in the light 
in which they are presented to us by modem criticism. Tbe 
judgement passed by Aiiatophanes on Sokrates is treated with 
contemptuous silence by Cicero, who describes the system of 
the great philosopher in terms diametrically contradicting 
the libels of the Athenian comic stage. If the Aristophanic 
picture of Sokrates is to be put aside as worth little or nothing, 
we cannot attach more worth to what Aristophanes tells us 
of Periklee. In fact, these things are the mere work of 
scandal-mongers, and if we give credence to such tales, we 
may easily brin^; ourselves to beheve that all men are hlthy, 
and all the purposes of hfe ridiculous ; but we shall scarcely 
succeed in taking that broad and impartial view which shall 
assign to each set of causes its own proportionate value. 

Few, after the revolt of Potidaia, conld have entertained 
any confident hope that peace between Athens and Sparta — 
DiBpoaitton in other words, between the two great confederacies 
iDi™da"' "^ '^* Ionian and Dorian races respectively — could 
Sparta be long maintained. There could be no mistake 

as to the disposition of the two parties. Athens had no in- 
tention of pushing on the struggle, and no motive fbr so 
doing. Her opponents had every possible inducement for 
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aggresBion ; for only b; a diraot and unsparing attack conlil 
they hope to aireat the progrees of prinoiples which, if not 
summarily checked, must in the end subvert the foundations 
of Spartan and Dorian polity. 

But although they were eager to strike the blow, they 
were not yet prepared to do ao ; and aa, beyond all doubt, the 
gg,,^,, ^ master-spirit in the camp of the enemy was Peri- 
brJDg tiwDt kles, every effort most, in the mean season, be made 
Dt perikiu, to Qsutralise his influence and even to bring about 
B.C:, tai j^g j^^ j^^ banishment. With the expulsion or 
the silencing of the great leader of the demos the old 
patrician party might regain its old ascendency, and the 
struggle with Sparta might be avoided by surrendering 
everything in the constitution of Athens to which Eupatrid 
feeling and fancy might take objection. The ohgarchs of 
Athens and the peers of Sparta were, indeed, in hearty 
agreement. Perikles must be put down at all risks and all 
costs; and perhaps the easiest way of putting him down 
might be found in an appeal to the religious fears and super- 
stitions of all ranks and classes in the state. 

For all practical purposes the Athenians were aware of 
the course which things were tt^dng at Sparta. Theii own 
AnamMTuf envoys, who happened to be present on other 
uiikg ud businesB, were able to tell them of what had passed 
gcmu in the meeting of the Peloponnesian alhes, in 
Bp»n« which they themselves took part. The forma! 

congress which followed this debate sat with closed doors ; 
bat the tenor of the speeches made at the first assembly lefD 
little doubt of the issue of the second. This second council 
resolved on war, but no formal declaration had been sent to 
Athens when the first effort was made to get rid of Perikles. 

Indeed, no declaration of war was ever stmt to Athens at 
all; but the adherents of Perikles knew quite well what was 
BpsituiAp- meanbwhenademandcame&omSparta that they 
S^V Bhould drive out the corse of Kylon (i. 18). This 
KtIou onrsB layas an hereditary burd«n on theAlkmaionid 

family, and with this family Perikles was connected (p. 20). 
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The oni^, therefore, could be wiped ont only b; his banish- 
ment. Thia demand was easily evaded by the answer that 
the Athenians would do as the SpartauB wished, if the latter 
would first drive out the double curse of Tainaron, a curse 
which rested on it for the murder of some Helots who had 
taken sanctuary in the temple of Poseidon, and for the re- 
moval of Pausaniaa from that of Ath3n6 of the Brazen House. 

The second demand came nearer to the question really at 
issue. The Spartans insisted that the blockade of Fotidaia 
Poithti de- should be raised, that Egina should be left inde- 
U^s^- pendent, and that the decree excluding the Mega- 
*■>" rians from Athenian ports should be withdrawn. 

Of these requests the first two were peremptorHy refused ; 
to the third the reply was a simple statement of the charges 
which the AtheniEins brought against their former ally. A 
third embassy brought the stiU more sweeping demand that 
all the Greek cities now belonging to the Athenian confederacy 
should be, and he declared, antonomons and independent. 

This was, in truth, caJling upon Athens to surrender 
everything, by wiping out the history of the last half century. 
li«nina of ^^ "** ^^^ *" have the long dispute brought to a 
tbsH de. point. The Spartans, in sending this ultimatum, 
""^ as it would be called in the language of modem 

diplomacy, expressed their wish for the maintenance of peace 
on this one indispensable condition ; and the general assem- 
bly of Athenian citizens met once for all to determine how 
they should deal with men who virtually declared tiiemselyeB 
their enemies. The vast majority must have felt that the 
maintenance of peace was hopeiess ; but some, it seems, still 
clung to the notion that the expression of a readiness to 
withdraw the Megarian decree might lead to a change of 
position on the part of their opponents ; nor can there be any 
donbt that the Spartans laid stress on this subordinate mat- 
ter because they knew that in it they could most count on 
the support of the oligarchic party at Athens. The latter 
accordingly urged that this decree at all events ought not to 
be allowed to. stand in the way of reconciliation. 



In the speech which detenuined the issue of the debate 
Perikles declared hia unshaken conviction that, &r from re- 
Speeohoi moving the risk of war, the withdrawal of the 
PariUH decree would have not the smaUeet effect on the 
oontroveray. The Spartans had steadily refueed to anbmit 
the qaestions in dispute to arbitration, and the demands now 
made were put forth simply in the temper of a bully who 
wishes to find out how fat he may go with impunity. Sparta 
was not more than the equal of Athens ; and to submit to 
het dictation, even on a subordinate or insignificant point, 
would be virtoally an unconditional surrender. To Athenians 
the dignity of their city should be an ever-present considera- 
tion ; and therefore now, with the earaestnesB which he had 
always shown in treating this matter, he reminded them of 
the essential differences between the political system of Sparta 
and their own. The centralised empire of Athens could 
turn all its forces at will in any direction ; the Spartan con- 
federacy was a gathering of units without any cohesion, and 
with no common action beyond that which was suggested 
by the lanoy or the desire of the moment. The Athenian 
power might safely disregard the clamour of a dissentient 
minority ; with the Spartans, lack of harmony meant the 
paralysis of all action. The Spartans, again, with their 
alHes, depended ahuost wholly on the cultiTation of their 
territories, and were without the reserved fimds which were 
indispensable for the carrying on of long wars. They might, 
perhaps, threaten to establish a hostile settlement on Attic 
ground ; but such a settlement would probably suffer more 
barm than it could infiict. 

On this one point the history of the Peloponnesian war 
fijsified the eipectations of Periklss ; bnt he could speak 
The power with greater authority on the insuperable difficnl- 
sonrceaoi ^^^ which the Spartans and their allies would 
Athens esperience in improving their method of naval 

warfare so long as Athene retained her maritime supremacy. 
It, again, their enemies should attempt to enrol a force of 
mercenaries witli such resources as they might obtain from 
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the treasures of Olympia and Delphoi, the bait held oat 
would attract men who, as belonging to the Athenian con- 
federacy, could not fail to know that the imperial city could 
and would smite severely. Against Che invasion, and even 
against the devastation, of Attica he could promite them no 
immunity. The country, whose richness and splendid culti- 
vation were the delight and pride of its owners, might be 
ravaged and left desolate. Attica was, unhappily, not on 
island, and to Buch risks they must remain Uable. But 
though such accidents might bo a heavy strain on their 
powers of endurance, Athens herself did not depend either 
upon these lands or their produce. From her colonies and 
aUies she could more than supply all her wants, whUc her 
fleets, sweeping down on the Peloponnesian coasts, would 
devastate districts, the ravaging of which would involve im- 
measurably more serious consequences for their inhabitants. 
So clearly, indeed, had Athens in this respect the vantage 
over her enemies, that he woold suggest a course which 
might altogether disconcert them. If they tbllowed his 
advice, the owners of these lands would themselves leave 
them stripped and bare before the arrival of a Spartan arm;, 
which woidd thus be ntade to see that the loss of crops and 
of fiirm buildings would in no way affect the character or 
issue of the struggle. 

But great and legitimate though his confidence might be, 
Ferikles was to the last most careful that no provocation 
AnsTcer to sl""jl^ come from Athens ; and by his advice an 
the Bpartan answer, conspicuous for its moderation as well as 
its dignity, was returned to all the Spartan de. 
mands. This answer reminded the Spartans of the power 
exercised by their ephors in expelhng strangers from Sparta 
at their will and without giving any reason for their sentence. 
The exclusion of the Megarians from Athenian ports was an 
act of precisely the same kind. If the Spartans would give 
up these Xenelasiai, or eipulsions of strangers, the decree 
against the Megarians should also be withdrawn. The aUies 
of Athens should, moreover, be left free, or autonomous if 
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the; were such at the time when the Thirty Years' Tmoe 
began, and also if the SpfirtanB would give to their own fdlies 
the power of settling their internal afiairB after their fancy. 
Lastly, Athens was as ready now as she had been to aabmit 
the whole dispute to the judgement of arbiters approved by 
both the cities. 

So had Perikles brought Athens through a nuwt momen- 
touB cciais, without compromising her dignity, or giving her 
Moiiemtioii opponents advantage over her on any point, or in 
^ the***" *'^y **y precipitating a struggle which on every 
Muwer ground he would have avoided if it hod been 

possible to do so. What he felt sure of was that, by yielding 
to the Sputan demands, Athens would paralyse herself and 
would have to &ae the arbitrament of arms after alL The 
clearness with which he perceived this made him doubly 
indignant at the onesidedness with which Sparta denied to 
Athens a liberty of action far less than that which she ezer- 
cised herself. The inflnence of Athens was, of necessity, 
thrown into the scale on the side of democracy. Any other 
notion would be absurd. Snt it is obvious that the form of 
government which was most to her liking could be main- 
tained only where it fell in with the desires of the main body 
of the people. This could not be said of Sparta ; and it was 
nothing leas than monstrous that Sparta should be enabled 
to force one particular system on all cities of her aUiance, 
whether they liked it or not, and that Athens shotild be 
debarred from exercising over her allies even that amount 
of authority which, without interfering with their internal 
afhirs, was needed for keeping her confederation- together 
at all. 

During this crisis, Perikles had displayed an astonishing 
energy in preparing to meet a conflict which could not fail 
Piuiarch'a ^ ^^ terrible in its ooorEe, though it might be, and 
nan of though he felt that, if his counsel were followed, 

™ "^ it would be, happy in its dose. But it is even 
more astonishing that he should have exhibited this generous 
and unselfish patriotism in spite of personal wrongs not 
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easily to be forgiven or forgotten. There is no ground what- 
evei for qneetioning the eniphatic statement of Thnc;didee 
that hia own integrity wae unaaeailable ; and therefore we 
may at once set aside the story told by Plutarch that Dra- 
kontides put him, or proposed to pnt him, on his trial for 
embezzlement of public moneys. Of the reanlt of the trial 
he says nothing. If he was really brought before the Dikas- 
tery, he muat have been acquitted ; but Thucydides assuredly 
could never have ventured to speak, ae he has spoken, of the 
incorruptibility of Perikles if he knew that such a charge 
had been brought against him. The version of Diodoros 
Terslonot represents Perikles as hurrying the Athenians 
^*'°*"" into war by the advice of Alkibiades, who, when 
Perikles expressed hie misgivinge about his acconnt of 
moneys shortly to be made to the people, suggested that 
he should devise some means for not making it at all. 
These conflicting stories prove that we are dealing simply 
with the gossip of the day ; and as it so happens, even 
Aristophanes himself treats the notion that Perikles ' blew 
up the war ' firom such personal motives as mere talk, which 
must be taken for what it may be worth. But, indeed, the 
whole history, if it proves anything at all, proves that neither 
Perikles nor the Uegarian decree was in any way the cause 
of the war. 

That the efforts made to crash him, and, this failing, to 
harass him to death were persistent and strong there is 
not the least doubt. Few men whose condnct 
ofthcfriradi left no room for hostile Or cruninal charges have 
*" been subjected to so much indirect persecution 
through those whom they may have honoured or loved. 
Perikles, his adversaries saw clearly, could be attacked most 
BOccessfolly, if the blows were aimed professedly at his 
friends — the philosopher Anaxagoras, the rhetorician Damon, 
the sculptor Pbeidias, and the Hetaira Aspasia. 

Of the first of these, we are told that his doctrines had 
excited among the people vague feeling of suspicion and 
dislike ; that he was tried twice — first for impie^, then for 
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Medism ; that on his first tiiaJ, which was vxgei on with 
speaiaJ zeal by the antagoniBts of Feriklee, the inflaence of 
Trial and the latter obtained a verdict which pmushed him 
SaS^°' with fine and eiile instead of death ; and, laetl;if, 
Eonu that when at Ltunpaakoa he was found to be 

engaged in a treasonable correspondence with the PetHian 
Qovernment, he was sentenced to death. The tradition 
which records this fact adds that the sentence was not 
carried out ; but the stories relating to his last years are so 
inoousiEteut that we cannot safelj infer hom them anything 
beyond the facts of his prosecution and bis exile. This 
unoertainty has led some to think that even Ferikles shrank 
from running counter to the public feeling at Athena when 
thia feeling was roused by real or alleged attacks on the 
received religious dogmas, and that he therefore prevailed on 
Anax^oras to leave Athena before his trial came on. It has 
led othera to the conclnsion (hat the desire to lessen the 
inflaence of Ferikles was not the nuDtive for the prosecution 
of the philosopher, and that the supposition belongs rather to 
the ingennitj of modem scholarship than to the sober fEicts 
of history. Whatever the notion may be worth, it is cer- 
tainly not confined to modem writers. 

The question to be answered is whether, apart &om his 
connexion with Peiikles, the doctrines of Anaxagoras wonld 
Dootrinu of have attracted sufficient attention to make it worth 
An»iBK07M whUe to bring liim to trial ; and this is one of the 
many points relating to the history of bygone ages on which 
we cannot speak positively. There is no donbt that his 
doctrine of Nous, or Intelligence, as shaping the universe, 
might be taken aa affi rmin g the government of the Kosmos 
by fixed lawH, and would be highly offensive to the theological 
sentiment of a people who do not trouble themselves to re- 
member that laws imply a lawgiver and can be only the 
expression of his will. But to the people generally his 
language could carry with it no sharp and definite meaning. 
How tJlien could their pasidons be roused against such a 
teacher, tmless it were shown that his teaching was sanctioned 
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by an authority which oould not fail to make it potent for 
mischief ? It ia umieceasory to say that the case of Sokrates 
was wholly different. 

The blow aimed at Pheidiae ieema to have tallen with 
greater force ; but it ia strange that here, too, although the 
Tiiaiuid faints of gross injustice and malignant persecution 
mnSenina. ^^ abundantly clear, the results are by no means 
Fhfidiaa so well proved. The story runs that when the 
great sculptor returned to Athens, after finiahing his magni- 
ficent chryselephantine statue of Zeus at Olympia, he was 
thrown into prison on the charge of defi-audingthe public, and 
that he died there before the time of bis trial come. It was 
farther said that he was poisoned by the enemies of Ferikles 
in order that the latter might be supposed to have murdered 
him. It is said that he underwent two trials, or at aU events 
that he was tried on two several charges, the one of peonla- 
tion, the other of impiety. The Athoniane were asked to 
believe that Fheidias had stolen some part of the gold en- 
trusted to him for the works on the acropolis ; and the accu- 
sation, we are told, was triumphantly met by PeriMea, who 
informed them that by his order the gold had been ao put on 
that it might all be easily taken off and weighed.* He dared 
the accnsera to demand thia verification ; but they, it is added, 
shrank from the challenge, and contented themaelves with 
nrging the other chai^, which represents Pheidias as having 
introduced portraits of himself and of Perikles on the fiiezes 
of the Parthenon. As we are not told that the portraits were 
marked by names which ought identify them to future genera- 
tions, it is not easy to understand how even the sensibilities 
of the Athenian people could be roused by so shadowy an 
offence. But the fears of the superstitious aeem to be un- 
fathomable, and this may perhaps throw some light on in- 
cidents which otherwise appear past comprehension. 

Of the oauaea which led to the banishment of Damon 
we can acarcely be said to know anything. Of the trial of 
Aspaaia, on the other hand, we may safely aay that it brings 
before us some of the most horrible aspects of Atbenias 
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life and society. Periklea had married the divorced wife of 
Hipponikos, who belonged to the tainily which had the here- 
Trui Df ditarf right of being torch-bearers at the Eleusi* 
Aapada qJ^^j festival (p. 24). What her name and her 
parentage may have been we do not know; but we may 
conclude that one of the Eleusinian Dadonchoi would not 
ally himself with a woman greatly inferior to himself in 
i-ank. Of her married hfe with Hipponikos we can aay 
nothing. "With Periklee she lived unhappily ; and the feeling 
of weariness, if not of disgust, for which she is not perhaps 
altogether to blame, no doubt left him especially open to the 
influences of a woman so commanding in intellect and so 
brilliant in person as Aspasia, the daughter of the Mnesian 
AxiochoB. To her society he seems to have turned with in- 
tense rehef &om the horrible monotony of what was called 
his home ; and the causea which led to this (and not in his 
case only) point to a malady which has its origin in the first 
principles of Aryan civilisation. 

The absolute subjection of the members of a household 
to the father of the family as its priest and its king may be 
, a necessity in primitive oonditions of society, but 
vameaat it is a prolific source of great and abiding evil. 
'"^ From this root sprang the institutions of caste and 

of slavery, and the subservience and (sooner or later) the de- 
gradation of women. At Borne the husband, in whose power 
or hand the wife was placed, made her in some degree his 
companion and the mistress of hia household, as well as the 
mother of his children. At Athens, from a very early age, 
there must have been a" tendency to shut iip women belonging 
to free Athenian families. This custom insured the degrada- 
tion of the whole class which alone could fiimiah legitimate 
wives by Athenian law for Athenian citizens, so that long, 
probahly, before the days of Perikles the home life of Athens, 
if so it may be called, had come to be little better than that 
of a Turkish barem. 

The result was frightful in two ways. It fostered the 
horrible and disgusting sentiment which threw a halo over 
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unnatural vice and criiae, and it drove even the beet claaa 
of citizena to the society of Hetairai for that companionship 

which they could not hope to find in their legiti- 
qosnces or mate wives. Often giAed with powere of mind &i 
im'ot'twB'* beyond even the conspicuous graces of their per- 
Athenian souB, these Hetairai knew that if the; could please 

the most highly edncated and the most refined men 
of their time they needed to fear no rivals in the poor creatures 
who were their wives. The saddeBt feature in the conversa- 
tion of Sokrates with the Hetaira TheodotS is the fact thiit he 
would not have thought it worth whila to bestow the counsel 
which he gives her either on his own wife or on the wife of 
any other man. To counsel the wife of Ferikles to throw 
herself into his mind, to enter into his work, to rejoice in 
his success, and to sympathise ia his {ailures, would have 
been a ridicnlous task indeed. The wife cannot be the com- 
panion of her husband unless she can be mentally his equal. 
Ijuch an equal Peribles found in Aspasia, and the result was 
the dissolution of bis marriage with the mother of his sons 
Xanthippos and Paralos. 

But although the wife of Ferikles became the wife of 
another, Aspasia, as not being the daughter of an Athenian 
Cii»rg« citizen, could not become the wife of Ferikles. As 
'^°!^^' his associate for the rest of his life, she became a 
Asptda mark for the slanderous jests of comic poets, one of 
whom brought against her the ludicrous charge of complicity 
with Anaxagoras in attempts to corrupt the youth of Athena 
and to undermine the faith of the people. With this was joined 
the accusation of pandering to the personal vices of Ferikles, 
and of cEirrying on the disgracefol traffic which is said to 
have hurried on, if it did not bring abont, the outbreak of the 
Peloponnesian war (p. 67) . On these charges she was put 
upon her trial ; and if in no other case, yet in this, Ferikles 
must have felt a misgiving that the ease with which such 
accusations were brought was an ominous sign for the fatore 
healthiness of Athenian society. Bo &r as we may judge 
rom the vague and inconsistent statements which have come 
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dotm to UB, the eridenee was worth very little ; and in thia 
inattmoe he was able to secnre a verdict of acqiuttoL 

That these molignajit attacks on some of the dearest as 
well as the most illustriouB of his friends should have failed 
?eeiiDga o( ^ Btii np bitter feelings in his heart is of course 
^°d"ih impoBBible. He must, however, have seen from 
■tucke what qnarters they came, and therefore have 

measured them at their troe valne ; and so long as he felt 
that they were not approved by the main body of the people 
he was content. But we mnet surely understand better the 
fiilness with which Athens satisfied the highest aspirations of 
her most gifted citizens, when we find that this sedulous 
persecution in no way lessened the single-minded generosity 
with which he strove to further the intraeats of his coimtry. 

With lach a man as PeriMes we may fairly eay that 
Athena could not have satisfied them, if devotion to her service 
Atbeni not had involved the sacrifice of truth. That buth was 
^th'ttB'" «»crificed both by Spartans and Corinthians we 
vtir have seen already, and we shall see many times 

again ; but it may be safely said that we can detect no actual 
wrongs done by Athens to the Peloponnesian confederacy, nor 
can we ascribe to her the shnflling and unworthy evaeions of 
her adversaries. No evidence whatever is forthcoming to 
show that she ever had a thooght of reducing Sparta or her 
confederate cities to the condition of her own anhject fdlies ; 
whereas almost from the day of the battle of Flataia, Sparta 
had striven to make Athens defenceless (i. 122). If the 
peace was broken, it was broken not by Atbeiu but by 
Corinth, whose conduct in reference to the revolt of Fotidaia 
was a direct breach of the Thirty Years' Truce. In short, in 
all the incidents which served aa pretexts for the war Athens 
was absolutely free from blame. 

Nor can we lay too great stress on the &ct that eight 
years later, alter the disaster of Sphakteria, the Spartans 
themselves fully admitted this. Indeed, it might wi^ more 
reason be said that in her strict moderation Athens went tco 
far, and that for this Ferikles was to blame. Sparta, as we 
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have Been, hod promised repeatedly to aid the c 
Athene, if ehe conld; and one of these pronuses was actnaUj 
t^treme made while an Athenian force was helping her 
'Mtbe™"™ *E^'wt the revolted Helots (p, 17). Athens had 
Athenians been guilty of no ench double-dealing towards 
Sparta ; but after the formal coDgresB of Spartan allies she 
might have dealt a formidable if not a fatal blow against her 
confederacy, without danger or even riek to herself. By the 
advice of Ferikles she refused to avail herself of the oppor- 

The atrilting of snch a blow might have been a slight 
formal wrong, inasmuch as the Spartans had not sent a 
Tilts mods- f"""*' declaration of war to Athens. But virtually 
ruUonniving the Athenians were as well aware of what hod 
* " happened in the Spartan congreis ae if they had 
received formal notice of it from the Ups of a herald. The 
diffetenoe between them wae this : that Sparta was not 
ready for the war to which ehe had committed herself, and 
that Athens was fiilly prepared. In the months which passed 
before any overt action was taken the fleets of Athens might 
have ravaged all the fertile lands along the enemy's coasts, 
and more especially they might have taken on Megant a 
revenge altogether more terrible than a decree of commerciat 
accommnnication. During all these monthe the Athenians 
remained steadily passive. It is absurd to suppose that their 
inaotivity is due to any other oanse than their determination 
to remain in the right; and their resolution it is not leBB 
certain came from Perikles. 

The struggle was precipitated, we are told, by a sudden 
and wholly unexpected attack on Ptataia by the Thebane. 
. This little city had been now for eighty years 

F.Ataiaby in the closest alliance with Athens. It had 
ttnTbebma ^^^ jj^ oitizena to fight along with Miltiades at 
Marathon (i. 102) ; and for their bravery at the battle which 
destroyed the army of Mardouios they were declared auto- 
nomous, or free of all connexion with the Boiotian oonfede 
racy (i. 128). But even here, in the httle town which fo 
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nigh three generatiooa had held itself aloof &om &U reUtions 
with Thebea, an oligarchie minority was on the watch for 
any opportunitj of detaching the city from the Athenian 
alliaace. These men, headed bj Nankleides, arranged their 
conspiracy with the aid of eoine of the most powerfril Theban 
&iniliee. The plot was carried out, we are told, on a dark 
and rainy night ; and the citizens of Plataia were ronsed 
from their sleep, seemingly between nine and ten o'clock, 
by the noise of a Theban force marching into the town, and 
by the voice of a herald inciting them to take their stand 
by the side of their ancient allies according to the good ol4 
Soiotian customs. 

The Plataians distinctly understood this as a ehorge to 
renoimce the alliance with Athens, It could, indeed, have 
KeBiMBnoe no other meaning ; and bsheving at the moment 
FiiuLn ^^""^ reeistanee must be hopeless, the chief men of 
dmnoa the town accepted these terms. They had scarcely 

done BO when the scanty nmnber of the invading force wa>s 
discovered ; and the Plataian demos, indignant at the agreex 
ment thus made for th^m, set to work to barricade the streets 
with vehicles, and then, by piercing through the internal 
walls of their honses, to insure the means of combined action 
' without rousing the suspicion of the Theban invaders. To- 
wards the close of the night, when the darkness is generally 
deepest, the PlatAians burst upon their enemies. The latter 
knew nothing of the ground, or of the twisting of the street«, 
with which the former were familiar. Those who managed 
to reach the gate by which they had entered found it 
effectually barred by a javelin pin. Some in their temor 
rushed to the wslls and threw themselves over, almost to 
certain death. A few escaped through a gate, the bar of 
which they had hewn off with an axe given to them by a 
woman. The rest (and these were the large majority) rushed 
through the open door of a building which formed part of the 
city wall, but did so only to find that there was no egrese and 
that they must surrender unconditionally. The Theban 
reinforcement, which had baen detained partly by wind and 
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wet and portly bj the canaequent Bwelling of the Btream of 
the Aeopos, CEune up too late to help their friends, and were 
warned b; the Plataiane that if they did any harm to citizens 
who might be found oateide the town, or to their property, the 
priHonera in their hands should be immediately put to death, 
bnt that they ahoold be set free if the reinforoement would 
forthwith evacuate the Plataian territory. 

According to the Theban story, the invading foroe with- 
drew in reliance od this covenant, ratified by a solemn oath. 
ThebMner- '^^^ Plataians on their side insisted that they 
sion ot the had made no positive s^eement, but had merely 
said that the pjH^oners should not be Idiled unless 
the negotiations for a fitting settlement should fail. No 
attempt wae made to bring about any negotiationa, and the 
men were slain. The Plataians thus stood convicted ont of 
their own mouth ; and the bad &ith so shown seemed a 
fitting prelude to long years of war exasperated by fraud and 
treachery of the worst sort. 

Two messengers had in the course of the night brought 
to Athens the tidings of the surprise and of its issue. Peri- 
u«mit»d- ^^^ '*'^* ""* * moment in sending to Plataia a 
T^"' most earnest and peremptory message to do 

tba Platai- nothing with these prisoners until they had well 
"* considered the matter with their old allies. With 

an instinctive sense which acted as rapidly as that of The- 
mitrtokles, he perceived that the possession of these prisoners 
wonld furnish a bold on Thebes, and through Thebes on 
Sparta, which was worth far more than their weight in gold. 
But the Athenian messenger reached Plataia only to find that 
the stapid rage of the Flataians had thrown away a splendid 
opportunity. The men were dead, and their captors were 
guilty of an act which was as absiirdly impoUtic as it was 
grossly immoral. 

Such is the story of Thucydides. Diodoros tells quite 
another tale, to the effect that the Thebon reinforcement had 
booty, that the Plataiana had prisonera, and that thej made 
an interchange, the disappointment of the Athenians on 
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reoohing PlatEtia lying not in the diaoover; (hat they found 
the men killed, but in the &ct that they were safe at home. 
NHntiTcs How Diodoros got this version of the affair we 
da u^' cannot say ; but we might content onraelves with 
Wodonn the asBoranoe that it was Buffloiectly refuted by 
its mere disagreement with the narrative of Thucydides, 
were it not for a mcwt remarkable characteristic manifest in 
all that the latter tells ub of the events which ended in the 
deatroction of the old town of Plataia. It is imposaible to 
read the narrative without being struck by its singularly 
vivid colouring. The personal details are given with all the 
force of dramatic representation, and not a few of these 
details imply the closest acquaintance with even the most 
insignificant actors in the business. The javelin which 
spikea the bolt of one gate, the axe which hews off that of 
another, the woman who gives the axe, the open door which 
attracts the Thebans like sheep to the slaughter-honae, are 
singular features in this strangely circumstantial tale. 

But the strangeness of the narrative ia greatly increased 
when we find that all the occurrenoea relating to Plataia 
oiuntotei ot form an episode which has not the moat remote 
ti'j'Jf*' bearing on the issue of the war, or indeed on its 
Tiroejdidw origin. The little oity becomes the scene or the 
object of military operations on the most gigantic scale, 
every turn in the course of the events being marked by in- 
cidents which could be known only to eye-witnesses, and, as 
it wonld eeem, to eye-witnesses whoee impressibility was 
vastly greater than their power of judgement and comparison. 
The most striking of these incidents is the escape of a 
certain number of the Plataians from their blockaded city to 
Athens ; but a minute and careful examination of the narra- 
tive of Thucydides leaves no room for doubt that the atory 
from beginning to end is an impossibility, or rather a string 
of impossibilities, which are however put together by a genius 
whioh in the regions of plausible fiction was equal to that of 
Defoe himselil The palisading of the town, the investing 
walls iiitb their doable trenchasot moats, their vast extent. 
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their elaborate completeness, all taken together with the 
Huallness of the besieging force and the mere handflil of the 
besieged, for whose capture this amazing Herculean labotir 
was vindergone, strain the reader's powers of belief almost to 
bewilderment. 

When, lastly, we take the story to pieces, and examine 
each incident severally ; when we find that they can all be 
Uiteiitisot taken separately like bricks without the mortar 
ihe rtmy which binds them together ; when we see farther 
that these incidents are all of a most wondarfiil and astonish- 
ing kind, and that almost every one of them may be fonnd 
in the pages of Herodotos, described in language always 
strangely lilie the expressions of Thncydides and often iden- 
tical with them, — it is impossible to resist the conclusion that, 
whatever we may be reading, we are not reading history. 

That this discovery, with regard to the tale with which 
Thucydides begins his formal narrative of the Peloponnesian 
Siieotai war, mnst at first leave a painiiU impression on 

tiia ™r»- "hint's ibr whona Thncydides is the embodiment 
tire of the highest historical honesty and accuracy, we 

may readily admit. But it is also true that we cannot judge 
even the veracity of a historian until we have surveyed the 
conditions under which he Uved and the infiaences under 
which he wrote. That with Thucydides the historical sense 
had made a great stride is certain ; and when we have 
finished our scrutiny of the Flataian episode we shall remain 
assured that the honesty of Thucydides has not been called 
into question, and that the features which mark this episode 
may be recognised in other portions of his narrative. They 
are seen most clearly in the report of the so-called conference 
which preceded the massacre of Melos some fifteen or sixteen 
years later, and in the pictinres drawn of the horrors pre- 
ceding and accompanying the destruction of the Athenian 
armaments at Syracuse. It is not altogether easy to deter- 
mine what was the exact view taken by Thucydides of the 
duties of a historian ; but he tells us that his book is 
written especially for the instruction of future ages, which. 
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Under like circtimstaitcea, if they ahoold tecui, might receive 
either waminf; or encoaragsmeDt front the record. That he 
did hiB beat to make thia record a trathM one he has 
ftBEnured us, and we have no need to question his word. But 
it would be woadorfnl indeed if Thucydides bed altogether 
freed himself from the old modes of thought which made the 
histories of Herodotos an elaborate epic poem. Like Hero- 
dotOB, he could not shake off the temptation of treating epic- 
alljr incidents of a mora or less striking character, and the 
temptation became doubly powerful when the incidents were 
of httle or no vaJne as afieoting the issue of the war of 
which he was professing to give the history. 

It is, perhaps, unfortunate that we should have to banish 
to the regions of myth the accessoriss, at least, of an event 
eputui of which Ferikles would have made great use for 
"^^ the benefit of Athene, if the infatuation of the 
Paiian king Flataians had not stood in his way. But wherever 
his name appears we have fresh evidence of the consistency 
and the eneigy of his policy. While he was holding the 
Athenians back from aQ formal violation of the truce, 
Sparta, in accordance with her old method, was making 
overtures to the Persian king. Had Athens chosen to take 
this course she might long ago have reduced or enslaved 
the whole Hellenic world. The fact speaks volumes for the 
real character of the two cities. 

After the attack on Plataia the Spartans felt that the 
time was come for throwing off the mask. A large Felopon- 
BTtu ' uesian force under Archidomos crossed the Attic 
Tsdonoi! border. Had Ferikles posseseed the power, be 
would have acted again on the policy of Them- 
istokles, by resisting the enemy at sea and leaving him to 
work his will on land- To this policy he went as near as he 
could ; but there was the fear that the Spartan king Arohi- 
domoB, his personal friend, might from feelings of kindness 
spare his lands, or that the Spartans might order them to be 
spared for the special purpose of rousing against him the sus- 
picions of hia countrymen. He therefore made over these 
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laads to the etate, and so placed himaelf on the same level 
with all other owners, whom he strove to reconcile to the 
sight of ravaged &rm8 and demoliBhed homeateads. 

The task Btrained his powers to the nttermoBt. Half a 
century had passed away since Xerxes first, and after hitn 
Uardonios, stood as conquerors on the Atbemim 
tbe Aiben- AcTopolis. The comparatively few who were 
more than sixty years of Sige might have some 
faint recollection of the horrors caused by the Persian 
hordes. The younger citizens, thongh they may have known 
something of the horrors of war as inflicted by themselvea 
on the people of Santos or Enboia, had never been touched 
by its calamities at home. There was this further difference 
between the past and the present, that during the fifty years 
which had elapsed since the victories of Salamia and Flataia 
the soil of Attica had received all the benefit which an un- 
stinted expenditure of labour and capital could secnre for it. 
The oomparatively light Eind thin earth which, in the opinion 
of Thucydides, preserved Attica from the political commotions 
and changes common to ather portions of the Hellenic world, 
had been traded with a caie which converted it into a garden 
eucb as conid be seen perhaps nowhere else. 

They had now to abandon these lands to an enemy 
whose ravages would be &r more systematic than those of 
DiBEotidDTt ^^ Persians, and to receive tidings of these 
"? **" ^?^ ravages while they thenaselves were shut up in 
tbe Long the vacant spaces between the Long Walls which 
^^'' joinedAthenswith Peiiaiens and FhalSron, amidst 

disorderly masses of movable goods and the wooden frame- 
works of their farmhouses, which had been brought thither 
for security. Soma among them (but these would be prob- 
ably a small minority) might find shelter in the houses of 
fiiends within the city. The rest would have to lodge them- 
selves as best they could, either in the open spaces within 
the walls, or in those temples and shrines of the heroes 
which were not, like the Acropohs and the Eteusinion, care- 
fully guarded from pro&nation. 
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The reaolution not only of Perikles, bnl of the AtheniaoB, 

aa cniciaJl; tested when the Bpartaji herald Melesippoa 

, reached Athens with the final meaBage of the 



meseus of king Aichidamos. The Feloponnesian army had 
"' already set out on its march, and the Athenians 
had, by the advice of Perikles, determined to receive no 
overtures after their enemies had thoe formally broken the 
truce. The herald, led back to the Athenian border by an 
escort chfvged to see that he spoke to no one by the way, 
parted from hie guides with the waniing that tliat day would 
be the b^^inning of great evils to the HeUenes. TTia words 
were justified in the sequel of events ; but although they 
might concern the wrongdoers — that is, his own countrymen 
— they conid not be expected to carry weight with men who, 
whatever may have been their &ults, were, in reference to 
all that had happened in Eorkyra and at Potidaia, perfectly 
in the right. 

Convinced that further attempts at negotiation would be 
fruitless, Archidamos entered on the serious tasks of war and 
AFchidBmoe devastation. He relied on the sturdy cbara«tec 
BtAohanui ftBoribed to the inhabitants of Achamai, whose 
lands he now proceeded to ravage. It was scarcely to be 
supposed that this demos, which fiumBhed three thoosand 
heavy-armed soldiers for the Athenian army, ail men made 
of ' ilex and maple,' toogh as osJi, would remain passive 
while their beautiful homes were laid desolate. Assuredly 
they would not have remained passive, had it not been for 
Perikles. 

Athens was in a state of deep excitement. The Aohar- 
ttians were not the only Athenian citizens who were experi- 
BteadynBo- ^^^ing ^^ hardships involved in tlie pohoy of 
tntioD ot Perikles without having any personal consciousness 
of its benefits ; and to aU such ha now aeemed to 
be the cause of all the evils which were befalling them. Btill 
Perikles was unshaken. His office as Strategos gave him, it 
seenu, in time of war the power of prohibiting the ordinary 
assembhes of the people convened by the Prytaneis of the 
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Probonleutia Gonncil {i. 65) ; nnd he availed hiiuBelf of this 
pover witbont hesitatidn. For n time he was content to 
send out one company only of Athenian honemen with their 
Thessalion allies, and these did some mischief to the enemy ; 
bnt, as the summer wore on, he felt justified in providing 
an opening elsewhere for the pent-up energies of the people- 
Orders were given that a fleet of one hundred Athenian ships 
should, after effecting a junction with fifty Eorkyraian 
triremes, ravage the coasts of Peloponnesos. 

The ships were ready to leave the harbonr, and Feriklea 
had already entered his own trireme, when an ecl'pse of the 
Eclipse of sun, we are told, filled all the spectators with terror, 
the BOH Hg jiad not, indeed, the modem knowledge which 
oalcnlatsB such incidents with precision to the moment ; bat 
the teaching of Anasagoras had showa him su:Qicieutly the 
natnreof the phenomenon. Holdinguphis cloak close to the 
bee of the sailiog-master of his ship, he asked liim if he re. 
garded the darkness caused by it as the sign of impending 
calamity, and on receiving a negative answer, repUed that the 
hiding of the sun was nothing but the same thing on a larger 
scale. Such is the story told by Plutarch of the ecUpse, which 
Thncydides mentions separately as an incident belonging to 
this year (B.C. 431). Plutarch seems to have referred it to the 
following year ; but the mistake is a matter of Httle conse- 
qtience. The expedition was marked by no brilliant snccess 
and no great disaster ; and the only noteworthy event be- 
longing to it is a dashing exploit performed at MethfinS by a 
young Spartan officer named Brasidas. 

But before the year ended the Athenians had sterner 
work to do nearer home. Their first task was the expulsion 
^^ , ^ of the unfortunate Eginetans &oin their ialandi 
ibs^ine. which, 80 long as they remained there, was re- 

' garded by the Athenians as the eyesore of the 

Feiraiaos. These wretched people were cast out upon the 
Peloponneeian coast, and to some of them, in gratitude for 
the help which they had received from them in the Helot 
war (p. 17)i the Spartans gave a home in Thyrea. The 



Athenians httd thus a popakition bitterly hostile to them 
planted on the march or border-lands between Lakonia and 
Argolis, answering to the HeJota who, equally hostile to 
Sputa, had found a home at Naupaktos (p. 20). For the 
moment, the banishment of the Eginetans was a gain to the 
Athenians, who placed a nomber of their own oitizsns as 
settlers on the island. 

Their next task was to make the Megarians smart for 
their defection. They did so without meioy, and the de- 
Pn tshni t scriptions of the oomic poets may, with all allow- 
or the ance for exaggeration, be taken as evidence of an 

^'**'^^ aj5»alling amomit of misery inflicted upon them. 
Ancient warfore was almost invariably merciless ; and the 
U^arians, who were reduced to offer their children for sale 
as Megarian p^, had placed themselves beyond the pale of 
Athenian forbearance. This work of terrible retaliation was 
still going on, when the fleet, which had been ravaging the 
Feloponnesian coasts under the command of PerikleB, ef- 
fected a junction with the land army, and thus eibibited the 
largest Athenian force brought together before the strength of 
Athens was impaired by the terrible plague of the following 
year. 

Aware that a stm^le had begun which might strain the 
resources of Athens to the uttermost, Ferikles effected the 
Beatrre carrying of some measures of precaution, of which 
p^u' in ^^ Athenians felt the benefit later on in a great 
tbe A<in>. crisis of their history. Ferikles, it most be re- 
^ peated, anticipated no such crisis except as a 

result of the abandonment of that policy which he felt sore 
mnst end in the complete triumph of Athens. But there was 
the poBsibihty that this policy mi^t be discarded in &vom: 
of more attractive sohemes for distant conquests ; and wish- 
ing still to save his countrymen from the difficulties in which 
these schemes might involve them, he set apart in the Acro- 
polis a iiind of a thousand talents, under the solemn sentence 
that any citizen proposing to spend this money for any other 
purpose than that of repelling a maritime attack of the 
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Peiraieae hy on enemy, should be inslantl; put to death. 
The anathema is terrible in sound, but it noB a mere form, 
and it was kuowu to be nothing more. Anyone wiahing to 
divert the money to other uses had nothing more to do than 
to propose the repeal of the Psephiama, or decree, which laid 
the anathema. But although the penalty might be easily 
avoided, as Feriklee well knew, it served to mark with the 
strongest condemnation of the state anyone who might even 
dream of encroaching on the limd except as a last raBOuroe 
in the presence of overwhelming dangers. 

The year closed with ark impressive ceremony. It was 
the Athenian custom to bring home the ashes or hones of 
FabiiQ those who fell in war, and to honour them with a 

^^^nlt P'^^'^" fimeral. Ten chests represented those who 
Athsiu had foUen in each of the ten tribes (i. 63), one 
Mnpty bier being carried with them, to denote the slain 
whose bodies could not be fonnd. All these were borne in 
procession to the Kerameikos, the most beautiful snborb of 
the city, and there, olmoBt under the shadow of the precipi- 
tous rock from which the virgin goddess extended her pro- 
tecting spear over the land, the citizen chosen for the purpose 
addressed to the mourners, and to the Athenians generally, 
such words of encouragement and comfort as the circum- 
stances of the time seemed to caU for. 

In this case the number of the slain was not great. They 
had not been placed in conditions of special difficulty or 
f^^^ danger ; they had undergone no extraordinary 

lUBOHoi sufferings; they bad performed no unusual ex- 
ecsw pioitB or done to the state any pre-eminently 
brilliant services. It was, in short, a comparatively common- 
place occasion, which callsd for no elaborate display of ora- 
torical power. So at least it seemed in the eyes of the Hali. 
kamassian Dionysios ; and yet Ferikles, who was appointed 
to pronounce their funeral oration, availed himself of the 
Qommission to deliver a speech calculated to stir most pro- 
foundly the deepest feelings of the Athenian people. 

He resolved, if we may believe Thucydides, to speak to 



them M hs would have quken to tham if thej had been 
freah from enob battles aa those of SaUuuia, Hataia, or 
Funeral Mykalft. Doabta may, indesd, be raised as to 
oration ot the truBtworthineBB of ThacydidsB, but they oao 
TepoFt«d by aoarcelj be considered as &ir or reasoiiable. We 
ThncjdidM [j^^g ggg^ ^_ 95J jjjgj there are portions of hie 
history in which the epical feehng, manifest everywiiere in 
the pages of Herodotoe, puts for the time into the background 
the duty of the historiaii as the sober narratoT of &Mts for 
which he has Btrictly contemporary testimony ; bat these 
epical pictures may be most easily separated from the g^eral 
thread of his history, and fail after all to touch his oredibiHty 
as a narrator of facts, where these facts are of importance 
in the general cnrrent of events. That Ferikles spoke pre- 
cisely as Thncydides represents him to have spoken is by no 
means likely. The historian, in fact, tells us that he did not, 
but he insists that he spoke aocording to the general tenor of 
the words which be pnts into his mouth ; and this statement 
we may very fairly accept without misgiving. 

The fact is, that to a statesman like Perikles the present 
occasion, commonplace aa it might seem to be, was one the 
UatfTeaiu- importance of which could not be exaggerated. 
PeSfM^n ^* brought before him the principles on which he 
hill addnu had acted throngh the whole course of a long career. 
It seemed also to put them to an effectual test ; and in any 
case it fiimished an opportunity of explaining to hie countiy- 
nien what the objects were for which they and their enemies 
were severally fighting, what the work of Athens ought to be, 
and what should be their own motives for putting out all their 
strength to secure her ascendency. 

This, however, was not all. During the year which was 
now coming to an end there may have been scant opportunity 
sujiifloH or none for brilliant achievements; but in point 
^r.^^'^ of fact the effbrts made by the Athenians called 
dIhub for more sustained energy and a more patient and 

persistent resolution than those which had marked the 
struggle with Persia. In both cases the Athenians living in 
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the country had haj to abandon their homes ; and the growth 
both of population and oi wealth had vastly added to the 
difficulties and the repulsivencss of the task. There was 
more to remove and more to be lost, and much of what could 
not be removed would form the most precious porta of their 
poBseBsions, and be especially the objects which the enemy ■ 
would feel a malignant satisfaction in destroying. 

The criticiBm of Dionyaioa may therefore be diemisaed as 
having no fonndation in faet. It ia absurd to suppose that 
ReTle» of Perikles was ignorajit of the nanta of his country- 
tWon^v °i«ii' o' o^ *li* '^^y i" which it wonld be most 
PBTikies wise to deal with them for the snccess of Athens 
in this struggle with enemies who hated all the diatingnishing 
features of her pohty. At no other time could they ao need 
to be reminded of the efforts and achievements of their fore- 
fathers in order to spur them on to fresh efforts for themselves ; 
and Perikles was unquestionably justified in passing rapidly 
in review the course in which the Athenian empire had taken 
shape and gained its strength. The picture drawn by him 
almost astonishes us with ita splendour, and its glory becomes 
even more striking because his eloquence has little or no 
rhetorical ornament. A certain pathos attaches itself to his 
language, as it ia impossibla to doubt that for Perikles the 
description of Athens in his own day was a description which 
would apply to the Athens of bia children's chOdren. He 
felt asanred that an adherence to the line of pohcy which he 
had marked out would insure her triumph ; and the only dif- 
ference which he anticipated was that later generations of 
Athenian citizens would be enabled to look back upon a 
history still more brilliant. He could not know that Athens 
had in so short a time reached her highest point. Yet so it 
was ; and his description, as it would not have been true of 
Athens in the days of Themiatocles, CEin be applied with no 
greater truth to the Athens of Demosthenea. 

The picture drawn by Feriklea may or may not be true ; 
but we cannot well doubt that it is hia work and not that of 
another. Tbncydides probably heard the speech himself. 



StB word at the least ia pledged to ns for the Eabstantial, \ 
though not for the verbal, accnraej' of his reports of speeches 
BapiS given in his history ; and of this oration of Peri- 

^™taa' ^^^ ^* """y safely say that he would have no 
powair temptation to misrepreBent the general beariiig. 

But if the picture be true at all, it holds up to our view much 
that Englishmen have attained throtigh the efforts of cen- 
turies, and much at which we ore still only aiming. Yet at 
Athens the main port of the work had been done in Uttle 
more than fifty years. Baiely eighty years had passed since 
the espolsion of the tyrant Hippias (i. 60) ; and the re- 
forms of Kleisthenes, although they opened the way for later 
democratic changes, affected in no great degree the ascen- 
dency of the old oligarchical houses. Within half a oentory 
Athens had pushed book the Persian power beyond the limits 
of Asiatic Hellas, had raised up against it the mighty barrier 
of her maritime empire, and had developed at home a genius 
in art, science, and government such as the world had never 
yet beheld. 

Fifty years befbre, all this growth was a thir^ of the 
future ; but the enei^ of the Athenian people gave promise 
Bnthaalum of its realisation. Fifty years later, the frnits of 
in SS'St "^^ development were in some aspects of the 
or Athena Athenian civilisation as splendid as ever ; but the 
old spirit of unwearied and iudomitable perseverance was 
gone. The union of the two could be found only in the days 
of Perikles, and it is this oircumstance which gives to his 
funeral speech its peculiar valne. The pictures now com- 
monly drawn of an ideal perfection of human life represent a 
state in which law is strictly inforced, but in which the law 
interferes neither with the tastes, the fancies, nor with the 
work of individual citizens ; and if this be the goal aimed at, 
we may he constrained to admit that in some respects the 
Athens of the days of Perikles had attained to it more nearly 
than we have now. We can therefore well understand the 
high-strung enthusiasm which the speaker felt and which bis 
hearers shared with him, as he dwelt on the privilegeB and 
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fi-eedom of Athemtm citizens. Ha deacribed to them a poUty 
for which tbey were in no way indebted to the wisdom or the 
experience of other lands. It had grown up on Athenian soil, 
and each step which removed it farther from the old religioua 
exclosiveneBB of the Bnpatrids (i. 19) brought it nearer to the 
great oonsommation in which all her citizens cotdd take part 
in the work of governing themselves. 

From thia point of view the government of Athene was a, 
strict democracy ; bnt the spirit of Athenian democracy had 
nothing in common with those modem notions 
which look on the process of reducing things to a 
dead level as progress, and regard a common slavery as the 
gnorantee of that progress. At Athens the rale of the people 
was maintained by a spirit of voluntary obedience to law, 
while the life of all the citizens was embelhshed with the 
highest reeonrcea of a refined civilisation. This is a circum- 
stance of which we are apt to lose sight, but on which it is 
most necessary to lay special stress. The richest Athenian 
had no better title than the poorest to the highest enjoyment 
and culture which Athenian art could afford. The temples of 
the city and of the Acropolis were their common property, 
and all alike might gaze on the pictures of Folygnotos, the 
statues of Pheidias. All could take part in tiie splendid 
f^tivals which were associated with the highest triumphs of 
dramatic genins. None could complain of being debarred by 
poverty from the highest gratification which Athens could 
afford to her children. The state was, as we have seen, 
ready to pay the charge of entrance for all who could not pay 
it for themselves. In short, it was in the power of the 
Athenian citizen to cultivate to the utmost his sense of beauty 
and grandeur without incurring any coat ; and all this free- 
dom and refinement was obtained without any attempts to 
fashion after one mould the lives and habits of the people 
generally. 

In all his remarks which have reference to this subject, 
it is clear that Feiikles is aniions to exhibit a ooutrast as 
Btrikiug and as sharp as possible to all those states of society 
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the prmctplsH of which were antftgoniBtio to those of the 
Atheniiin polity; and of these antagouistio states Sparta was 

tnuT '" '^'^ judgement momfeBtly the t^e. At Sparta 
drawn by everything waa compelled to move in a definite 
bot™n groove ; ^e business of hfe, such as it was, was 
AihenB and subjected to a network of rules, and a rigid inqui- 
^^ sitorial system tormented the Spartan citizen from 

the cradle to the grave. The very thought of such terrible 
bondage was bateM to the mind of Perikles ; and we have 
already seen in the case of Pansaniaa that it eioited even in 
SpartancitizenBafeelingofdiBgost which would easily ran on 
into treason and rebellion. 

Athens had no reason to fear such dangers. The feature 
which most of all distingoished her from other Greek cities 
Athenian ^^ the large freedom which she granted to the 
^OTibedbv '"^''^^ ^"^ eveia to the whims and fancies of her 
PerikiM children. Amongst these there would be some 
who must be termed at least eooentrio ; but even these were 
not met with frowning looks or subjected to any social per- 
secution for their peculiarities. This picture difiers widely 
from the ideal descriptions of a Pohs, or city, as given by 
Aristotle and by Plato. The former of these two philosophers 
was far from insisting on that thorongh.going despotism of 
the Platonic Outopia (Utopia), where poetry was shut out 
from the domain in which geometry ruled supreme ; bnt in 
Plato's polis the state nevertheless exercises a minnte saper- 
vision over the daily life of the citizen, prescribii^ the books 
which he is to read or not to read, the sciences whioh he is 
to learn, and the age at whioh he is to marry. Of all these 
restrictions the Athens of Perikles knows nothing. 

But although in the main Perikles was amply justified 
in drawing this contrast to the credit of Athens, he was in 
Hls!d«ot '^QB point mistaken. He dwells earnestly on the 
'*'iiit°'"' Bpiri' "I*! patriotism of her oitizens as a surer 
effldenoT ground of confidence than any which could be 
ftimished by the unbending discipline of Sparta. In times - 
of peace the life of the Athenian might be spent seemingly 
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in tlie highest intellectoat refinement, eutd amongst pleasures 
which onlture alone oould enable him ^illy to appreciate ; 
but when there was need of effort and sacrificB, the Athenian 
would ahow himself as capable of Hustained exertion as any 
who were brought up in Spartan schools or barracks. It 
was vitally important that the Boldiars of Athens should hs 
able to cope with those of Sparta ; and Periklea was honestly 
oonvinoed that their efficiency in the battle-field was iiilly 
equal to that of any troops who might be oppt^ed to them, 
and that they were tliere&ire gainers by the lack of the 
incessant drill in which their enemies passed their lives. 

Unfortmiately, this inference was fallacious. In respect 
of personal bravery, no distinction oould be drawn between 
Sptu-tu ud the western Ionian and the western Dorian to 
niilur; ^^^ discredit of the former ; bat the Athenian 
GjBtema military eyatem, beyond doubt, did not make 
each individual man as niuch at home in his work as the 
Spartan Hoplite, or heavy-armed soldier, was made by the 
mathematical precision of his training. Both the one and 
the other aimed at the perfection of obedience ; but the 
Spartan system so exercised the sagacity of the individnal 
soldier, and so called into action his power of jndgentent, that 
no disaster in the field could prevent their companies from 
returning at once, if broken, to their proper order. The 
Athenian foi^ht among the men of his tribe, an unwieldy 
mass imperfectly nnder the control of the Taxiarobc^ ; the 
Spartan system, caring nothing for social or political distinc- 
tions, distributed the citizens into small companies in which 
avery man knew his place and duty. Thus, even if their 
ranks were broken by overwhelming numbers, there could be 
no confusion, and therefore also no panic, and thus the 
steadiness of the Spartan armies and their pertinacity of 
resistance left no room for rivalry. 

But that which the Spartan was by land, the Athenian 
assuredly was by sea. In the maritime empire of Athens, 
discipline and technical education had brought about 
rosults which filled the whole Hellenio world with mingled 
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admiration and lear. Since the days of the great Persian in- 
vosion the AthenionB hod entiielj reversed their BTatem of 
Atheniim ^^'^^ taotlcs, and this change had been rendered 
nuTai necssBary by alterations in the conBtruotion of 

'^ their ehipa. We have seen tbe Eginetans (p. 38) 

aad^Corinthions (p. 6S) baffled and beaten by the effect of 
these refbrms ; and Fenkles could thus Bay with truth that 
with the Atheaiaaa the highest culture involved no neglect 
of duty and no ahrinking either from danger or from the 
most coaUy sacriflcea. 

The contingent necessity for such eaerifioes must, indeed, 
have faced them at every torn. If he fell on the field of 
VbIob at battle, and still more if he became a captive, 
thel^en- the Athenian lost immeaBiirably more than the 
l^ Spartan. The former was not only able to take 

part in the great oonnoils of the people, in the carrying 
or the rejection of laws, and in the administration of justice, 
but woe held to have disgraced himself if he made any 
attempt to shirk these duties. The result of this hi^ 
poHtioal and judicial eduoatioD was a happy versatility 
which enabled him to concentrate his powers at will on any 
given task. For such a state Perikles insisted that it was 
worth whfle to die ; but the sacrifice of those who so died 
was altogether greater than that of the Spartan who gave up 
nothing more than the dull, if not hatefhl, monotony of the 
barrack, and who knew absolutely nothing ot the higher aims 
and latter sympathies of Athenian society. We can be at 
no loss, therefore, to understand the enthosiaam with which 
Perikles, after bis sketch of their poUticol and social life, 
addresses himself to those who were mourning the loss of 
kinsmen or friends fallen in battle. These had shown them- 
selves worthy of the men by whose efforts the great febric of 
Athenian empire had been raised, and it was impossible to 
bestow upon them any higher praise. 

When thei^ is so mnoh to enlist onr admiration or to 
call forth onr sympathy, it seems invidious to point to defects 
which mar a beautifal piotore. We are bound to do so, only 
B 2 
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becauBe withoat it we cannot nnderatuid the real character 
of the old Greek civilisation taken, as it was at Athena, at its 

RhiuAs of l^"*' ^<> ^^^ widows of the siaia Perikles speaks 
a few words only ; aod the curt remark that the 
glory of women is to be utterly unknown to any 
Att^lui ^^^^ except such as might be members of their 
women (,wn families jars terribly upon all our oonvictions. 
Wb have had to notice already the wretched results produced 
by this theory in Athenian liiW (L 47) ; but Perikles had him- 
self experienced from this very canse such exquisite misery 
that we are templed to doubt whether he gave utterance to 
any such words. We would wiUingly believe that these few 
sentences belong to the number of touches supphed by the 
historian, whose feelings on the subject of the seclusion of 
women may have been more blunt. 

Lastly, it may be well to repeat that the picture drawn 
by Perikles is, after all, only relative. We hear much of 
AthenUn democratical government and of the equal rights 
reHiwl^^ and privileges of all citizens; but we have to 
o'lganbjr remember that the Athenian democracy itself 
was strictly an aristocratieal oligarchy, and maintained itself 
only by being such. The majority of the dwellers in Athens 
were slaves. The object of Athenian polity was to work out 
the highest attamable good ibr the general body of the 
citizens on the foundation of slavery. We wait still for the 
developement of a polity which shall work the same good f«r 
nations after the last vestiges of slavery have been destroyed. 
Thns far the career of Perikles had been crowned with a 
large, if not the largest, measure of success. He had grown 
old in the exercise of an ascendency which, while it 
TuLwot rested on sound reason, and was ready to abide any 
ttw Kctmd scrutiny, had also been favoured by the general 
saaotthe prosperity of the city. The second year of the 
'™^' °''^' war brought with it events utterly unlocked for, 
and all but overwhelming. It was a year of misery, after 
which Athens was never again quite what she had been be- 
fore. She had now to struggle not with dangers of which 
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ehe could take fall account, or with enenues of whose re- 
sonrceB she could form an eHtimaM more or leaa correct, bat 
with a foe against which Bcientiflc skill and generous self- 
devotion seemed to go for nothing. Immediately after the 
spring eqaihoi the Spartans again invaded Attica, and, after 
ravaging the Eleusinian jdain, passed on through the south- 
eastern portion of the country, to the district of the silver 
mines of Laureion. 

While they were carrying out their work of devastation, 
they learnt tl^t their enemies were being smitten down by a 
Ontbnuk of "■^'^^'y ^ more terrible than any which their 
the pis«ne own troops ooold inflict upon them. A. strange 
™' disease had for sometime been stalking westwards 
&om its birthplace in Nubia or Ethiopia. It had worked its 
way throngh Egypt, Libya, and parts of the Persian empire, 
and just as the summer heats were beginning it broke out 
furioualy in Peiiaieos. Both here and everywhere else widiin 
the whole circuit of the walls of Athens aU the conditions 
were present which would be likely to impart frightful viru- 
lence to any epidemic. Not only were the hooses in Athens 
itself filled with country folk, to i^om their town friends had 
offered hospitality, but in all empty spaces within the walls 
vast multitudes were crowded tc^ther in email tents or 
stifling huts, in which all conditions needed for the avoidance 
of disease, partly periiape from carelessness and ignorance, 
but much more from sheer necwrity, were absolnlely 
n^lected. The flnal catastrophe most have come at once, 
if the horses and cattle, which had happily been sent to 
Euboio, had also been introduced within the walls. 

As it wae, the Athenians had to contend with evils of 
gigantic proportions. The physicians, who hastened to the 
Vlnilence ot ^^ of the BuSererg, were among the first, as we ore 
the epidemic jqU^ ^q foji victims of the disease. The Dumber of 
deaths, as compared wilb the attacks, was appallin^y large, 
and the patients soon began to see their death-warrant in the 
firsttigniorsensationeof sickness. The scenes which followed 
were snoh as no HeUanio city bad ever yet seen ; but even 
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daring this terrible enmrner st Athena we hear nothing of 
the woist horrors which have mtuked many, or most, ot the 
plagues of modem times. When the eickueu began, soOLe 
eipressed a BOBpicion that the Spartans had poieoned the 
tanks ; but we are not told that anyone within the walls was 
charged with the orime, and there is no sign that men were 
hunted to death, ae they were in London, or in Uilan, on the 
absurd ground that they smeared doors and walls with deadly 
ointment to keep olive and spread the peatilenoe. 

Bat it would have been etronge indeed if some had not 
traced this calamity to the intervention of offended and 
Popuiupn- BJigry gods. There was no difference in sound 
mo^iiiui ijet^ggQ ^je Greek words which denoted fiunine 
■utiooa g^i pestilence, and many quoted a verse, said to 
be old, which spoke of a Donan war and of a plague which 
was to come with it. Thucydidee remarks that the ex- 
preeeion woold apply just as well, if in later days another 
Dorian war should come, with fiuuine in . place of peetilence. 
Others spoke of a promise said to have been given not long 
ago to the Spartane by the Delphian god, who pledged him- 
self to fight on their behalf with aU his might. The natural 
inference was that he was now redeeming his plighted word. 

But, in spite of all this overwhelming distress and misery, 
Ferikles was still unconquered. It was sapposad that the 
Oeneni iiri- otttburat of plague induced the Spartans to cat 
^^,^t short their sojourn in Attica ; but even thus they 
^*'*i" remained longer in the oonntry than they did in 
any subsequent invasion. They were still in the Paralian 
district when Ferikles left Peiraiens on his last naval cam- 
paign. With a hundred triremes he ravaged the Felopon- 
nesion ooaata, and by seizing the l4akoman fortrMs of Prasiai 
taoi^l the Spartans that the power of Athena could touch 
them near their own home. But the plague followed the 
AtbeniauDs wherever they went ; and the men who had thns 
&x served under Perikles carried tiie epidemic to the camp 
of the besieging force at Potidaia. In leas than six weeka 
Hagnon, the general who had led them thither, returned to 



Athens with two thonBond five hundred hopHtee in plaee of 
the four thoueond with which he had started. He fbnnd the 
city fiuilj conquered. The old energy wa» gone. EnTOjfa 
had heen sent to Sparta, on the vain errand of suing for 
peace ; and popular onteriss denoonced Feriklea aa the author 
of all the misery. Probably even now the majority' were 
not really convinced that this charge was true ; bat it was 
not wonderful if, in their terrible physical depression, they 
were carried away by the wild language of his pohtical 
opponents. 

The erisis was one with which Perikles found himself 
compelled to deal promptly. Convening the assembly by his 
Speecb ot acthorily as general, he met the people with 
Foikics be- a more direct rebuke of their faiDthem1«dness, and 
assembled a more distinct asHertion of his Own claims on 
people their confldenoe, than any to which he had ever 

resraled in more prosperoua times. In plain words, he put 
before them the exact state of the case. The war they had 
fbund it impossible to avert ; and, as soon as they saw it to 
be inevitable, all other oonsidenitione gave way at once to 
the paramount wo)^ of providing for the safely of the etate, 
no matter what might be the suSerings entailed on indi- 
vidnal men. To a certain extent he had looked for this out- 
burst of anger. He had never supposed that the dwellers 
in the country would be otherwise than irritated at the change 
wluch transferred them from their pleasant fumateada to 
cramped and unwholesome huts within the city walls. He 
was quite prepared to find that the devastation of their corn- 
fields and the deetrnction of their fruit-trees would famish 
welcome arguments to his opponents. But he hod not fore- 
seen, and he oouM not foresee, the awful visitation under 
which they were now labourite ; nor was it bir to lay blame 
on him for this diaaster uolees they were prepared to give 
him credit for every piece of good luck which might befall 
them during the war. Sudden calamities might be expected 
to shake the strongest judgement ; bat even if a painfbl efibrt 
should be needed to restore the balance, Athenians sorely 
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ought to be able to make this effort, in sure oonfidence that 
their energy would bring with it its own reward. So long as 
Athena remained miatreBB of the sea they could aflard to 
nirrender all other poasessions without more than a pasBing 
feeling of irritation or legiet. The loas of their farme, their 
crops, their tresH, might involve a savere strain on their 
patience ; but, whatever their loes might be, it would be made 
up to them in the end, and in the meantime the products of 
distant lands were virtnally their own, while their fleeta 
could inflict on their enemiea' coaats a atern punishment for 
aU wrongs received at their hands. In abort, they might &ce 
their foes not merely with cheerfulneas, but with a lofty senae 
of superiority. One thing only they had to fear, and this 
was the abandonment or the forfeiture of their imperial 
power over their allies. 

It is possible, and even likely, that the Athenians may 
have listened to many hard speeches against Perikles before 
BDku of they heard hia defence ; but when they heard it, 
ou'the™"'' '* ^**™* *o have carried conviction to their minds, 
iieopie All thoughts of concluding peace were at once cast 

aside, and they resolved to carry on the war with vigour. 

In other respects the narrative of these events is not 
altogether oonaistent. Thncydides tells us that the opponents 
Allema ofPerikleawere still powerful enough to induce the 
flntos Dt people to fine liim ; but he ia silent aa to the grounds 
" on which the fine was inflicted. Some versions of 
the story give the fine as one of fifteen talents. In the 
account of Diodoros it rises to the enormous sum of ei^ty 
talents. By Plato we are informed that the offence thus 
punished was theft, and this can only mean malversation of 
public moneys, fint it is impossible to reconcile this charge 
with the strong and nnqtialifled laugoage in which Thncydides 
always speaks of the personal integrity of Perikles, and which 
he invariably represents Perikles as using about himself. 
Not can we forget that Thucydides had no motive for exag- 
gerating his probity, or indeed of ascribing to him any 
probity at all, The leanings of the historian were decidedly 
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in favour of the pSrrty oppc^ed to FeiikleB through the whole 

of his caieer. It is certain, however, that the strategoi, or 
generals, passed oat of office about midaaaimei ; and the 
Htorj of the fine m&y have grown out of the real or Bupposed 
fEkct that his enemies succeeded in preventing his re-election 
for the time. In any case, the prevention of his re-election 
may easily have been represented afterwards as his lemoval 
from an of&ce which he had held for many successive 

Bnt that even the people were in greater or less degree 
irritated against ^i"' seems to be as manifeet as that his 
Urtib at enemies were in a state of fierce exasperation at 
^twniios '^^ results which they traced to his policy. The 
lodPBrsjM storm, however, soon passed away. The feeling 
of resentment which may have been roused by his seeming 
immunity from the miseries afCeoting the people at large 
was changed to one of sympathy when they saw the plague 
fall as heavily on his house as it had fallen on any other. 
The death of his sister and of his son Xanthippos was followed 
by that of his younger son Paralos; andtheoutburatofhisgrief 
when he placed the funeral wreath on the head of the latter 
showed that the iron had indeed entered into his souL There 
remained still the son of Aspasia, who bore his own name ; 
and the people we are told allowed this child to be enrolled 
amongst the number of Athenian citizens, in contravention 
of a law said to have been proposed by Perikles himself, which 
restricted citizenship to such as had both an Athenian father 
and an Atbeniari mother. 

Nor was this the only evidence that theii old feelings 
towards him were regaining strength. If we doubt the 
Re-«iFctiou hifliction of the fine, we must still more reject the 
ot Perikiei story of its remission. The ofifence of a^ravated 
as genera embezalement was not likely to receive such 
indulgent treatment. But there is no doubt that he was re- 
elected strategOB ; and this is the last incident recorded in 
the narrative of his career by Thucydides, who tells us that 
he lived ibr two years and a half after the night attack of 
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the Thebana on FUttua. H« therefore lived long enough to 
hear of the first and perh^n of the Mcond of the two gTeat 
vietoriee won by Phormion in the third year of the war. 
But if he heard of the latter he Tttust have heard of an 
incident which could not foil to awaken in his mind a Bense of 
coming dieaster. The diversion of the ships sent to reinforce 
Fhonnion to the attack of on insignificant Cretan town must 
have filled him with painfiil misgivings. He bad declared 
his strong conviction that the oltimate victory of Athens 
depended on her withstanding the temptation to tmdertake 
distant expeditions and nselesa conquests ; and here already 
was proof that among his oonntrymen were some on whom 
hia teaching had made no impression. 

If we may believe the stories told by Plntarch, the death 
of Feriklea was preceded by long'continned prostration both 
III uid °' body and mind. It u absord indeed to snppose 
d»tii Di that in his case the plague took a course diSerent 
^'^^ from that which it took in others ; and it seems 
clear, if the report can be trusted at all, that the disease of 
which he died was not the plagae. Of the two anecdotes 
which Phitarch gives of his laet days one is worth nothing. It 
tells ne that to a friend, who looked at an amnlet placed 
round his neck by the women of his honsehold, he confessed 
that he mnst be in a bad way indeed when he could patiently 
pnt np with each nonsense. The other leaves no room for 
the charges brought against him by comio poets or by those 
who agreed with them. A group of friends, coDversing round 
his death-bod, on which he lay, as they thought, unconscious, 
apokeof his exploits and his distinction aa a general. Hearing 
all &at they said, Perikles told them that his achievements 
in the field were no more than those of other leaders. ' Yon 
have forgotten to mention what really is to my credit, that 
no Athenian has through mo had to pnt on monming dress.' 
It is obvious that thia story could not have been put together 
by those who, as Plutarch says, behoved that the devastations 
of the plague were caused by the multitudes crowded within 
the city walls, and that he, and he alone, to cover the iniquity 
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of hia own dealings and those of Aspcisia, had blown ap the 
PeloponnesiaD w«t. The anecdote, whether true or not, is a 
formal declaration that neither for the war nor for the 
miseries risii^ from the peatiLeaoe coold an; blame be laid 
at his door. The storj, in short, agiees closely with the 
judgement which Thnoydidee expreBSSH of his iooDrruptible 
integrity. 

Still, as we have seen, chaises of oorruptios were bron(^t 
against him, not so much in the sense of receiving bribes as 
in that of obtaiiung power through the bribing of 
bioaghc others. The assignment of pay to the Dikastai, 
j^Jf^ gl or jurymen ; the bestowal of state money for the 
cotruptEng fi-ee admission of all citizens to the theatre ; the 
embeUishment of the city with the splendid works 
of the greatest of sculptors and painters, were all treated as 
bribes on the largest scale tendered to the whole people. 
Begarded from the point of view of that or of almost any 
other age, the charge is of the flimsiest possible kind. The 
jnrors, at the worst, received but scant pay for their time and 
their thonght ; and.if the state was interested in the mental 
education of the citizens by means of the highest art (and the 
theory both of Themistokles and of Perikles hold it to be 
directly interested in it), then the granting of puhUc money 
for the attainment of this end was amply justified. As to 
the third charge, it would, we need scarcely say, be mon- 
strous to afOrm that the state may not spend money on 
pubUc works so long as it retains a reserve iund adequate to 
meet extraordinary and unforeseen contingencies. Such a 
fund Athens, and probably Athens alone of all Greek cities, 
pOBseesed at the beginning of this fatal stm^le; and its 
amount was probably that of three years of her revenue. In 
this respect the contrast, as Perikles insisted, was striking 
between Athens and the Feloponnesian states which could 
barely pay their way. 

We thus reach the conclusion that the career of Perikles 
was from first to last consistent It nbwhere shows the least 
divergence either of principles or of policy. As he had been in 
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the dayB when he was associated with EphiaJtes, so he waa 
in the dajiH when be alone had to bear the brunt of the itri- 
unTiirying tation which sprang naturally from the conscions- 
of thf^Tsr "^^ ^^ unparalleled misery after the outburst of 
orPerikiu the plague. Throughout all these jeais he had 
insisted that the maintenance of the maritime empire of 
Athens must be their first consideration, although he had no 
reluctance to extend the Athenian confederation bj land, so 
long as this could be done without endangering her rule by 
sea. His proposals for a Pan-HeUenic congress (p. 86) were 
most of all signifioant of the hi^er aims which probably no 
one else shared with the statesman who thus gave exprsHsion 
to them. 

Bnt even the splendid prospect which the acceptance of 
these proposals would have opened before him never over- 
HUhBbiUuJ came his habitual caution. When the Persian 
cBDtioD fleets had been fairly driven from the Egeau, he 
opposed himself generally to the party which would have 
committed Athens to mora distant enterprises against the 
power of the Fersiim king. Nor was he influenced by the 
arguments which commended these enterprises to the Athe- 
nians as a means for retaliating on the eastern despot the 
disasters which he had brought, or striven to bring, on the 
Greeks. According to Plutarch, the advice of Ferikles, if 
followed, would have prevented the defeat of Tolmides at 
Koroneia (p. 42), and would even have averted the straggle 
with Bparta and her confederation. The latter statement is 
in a high degree milikely ; bat beyond doubt the keynote of 
the policy of Ferikles was the need of putting aside all 
private interests if in this great struggle they should clash 
with the interests of Athens. 

The lessons which he wished to inf(»;ce above all other 
lessons were, £ret, that the resources of the state were not to 
g^^^y^ be wasted, or risked, in enterprises which would 
principia of tend Only or chiefly to the benefit of individuals ; 
'^ I" ''^ and nest, that enterprises to which the state had 
been committed must not be mismanaged or starved in order 
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to fiizther the ptupoaes of cUahonest or &otioiu politiciana. 
On these two rooks Athens, in the emphatio leuiguage of 
Thncydidee, made shipwreok. He lived hinuelf to see his 
first warning disregarded, when the fleet sent out to reinforce 
Fhormion (p. 106) was drawn aside to blockade the Cretan 
Kfdonia. He was spared the feeling of anatterable pain 
which he most have felt had he beheld the departure of the 
doomed Athenian armament for Syracuse. He would, in 
this cose, have seen his second warning flung to the winds, 
and, indeed, all his counsels disregarded together. Not only 
was Athens committed to a distant enterprise of great danger 
and difficult;, bat, when imdertaken, the project was not 
carried out with determined and hearty resolution. It was 
starved, or fed too late, in order to suit the interests of &c. 
tions at honie ; and the awful catastrophe did little towards 
checking the new evils of which this rivalry of factions was 
the sign. But in spite of aU the diflicnltieB in whioh she was 
thus entangled, in spite of the rebellion of her allies, in spite 
of the weight of Persian money thrown into the Bpartaa 
scale, Athens held out for nine years longer against the 
utmost efforts of the enemies combined against her ; and we 
have the assurance of Thuoydides that even then she would 
not have foUen had she not been literally torn asunder by . 
the feuds of her own children. 

I^ then, the real greatness of Athena began with Them- 
istokles, with Perikles, after the short space of half a oentnry, 
B bsea t '* "^°**^' Henceforth her course was downwards. 
historjoi The perfect discipline which secured to the Athe- 
^'i"" Q^fui navy such magnificent success down to the 
catastrophe at Syracnse was gradually weakened after that 
event, although it remained still so formidable that only 
treachery could get the better of it. The social and political 
conditions of Athens in the time of Perikies were such as must 
follow when the theory of the independent and self-sufficing 
city (polls) has been carried to its logical resnlts; when a 
society, not too small to hold its ground against all who might 
be likely to assail it, and not so large as to become unwieldy by 
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its mere nnmbers, lias aimed at and brought aboat the high- 
est ooltnie of which its individual citizens are capable; and 
when in this task it has been aided by a people wonderfitUy 
versatile and keenly senBitive to all impressionB of art and 
science, of poetry, rhetoric, mosic, and painting. 

Bnt it was in the highest degree tuilikely that these con- 
ditions would ever be combined again in the same intensity. 
The i^rj- And in point of fiict they have at no other time 
ki™n»«e. jj^gj, gfy combined. Hence the age of Feriklea 
stands pre-eminent as the most brilliant phase in the history 
of mankind, and the genius of tiiie splendid age is embodied 
in Ferikles himself. His policy, if it had been conBistently 
carried ont, wotdd have changed the oottrae of the world's 
history. As it is, his career is full of instraction for states. 
men in every laud and in every age. 



PHORMION 

In the last gloomy months of his life Perijidea was cheered 
liy the tidingB of one, if cot two, of the moBt brilli&nt victories 
Folliiisduid ever won by Athenian fleets. These victories were 
^^^^ the achievements of Phormion, whose reputation 
pimimion as a leader in war has kept out of sight any die- 
tinctioD. which he may have attained as a statesman. We 
must, however, remember that no Athenian became prominent 
as a general withont taking some active shore in the politica] 
life of the eity ; nor are there wanting indications that the 
military or naval enterprises of Phormion were directed by 
sound statesmanlike instincts worthy of a contemporary of 
Periklee. 

These two illnstrions men died almost withia the same 
year. But which of them may have been the elder, we 
. cannot Bay with any certainty. Of the birth and 

Sunoe ULd the early years of Phonnion nothing is known. His 
"''^°"* name is first mientioned as that of an ofQcer sent 
out with reinforcements for the suppreBsion of the Samian 
revolt, B.O. 440 (p. 48). Eight years later {B.C. 482) he ap- 
peared beftire Potidoia (p. 64) with an armament which 
completely uiTested the revolted city. 

JfJK efficiency as a statesman and a general was shown 
more clearly in the operations which, not long after the 
_ Hiinin '^^'"^ "^ ^^ Thebans on Platoia, strengthened 
AmbnkiB, the power of Athens in north-western Hellas. 
''''' Some Ambrokion colonists bod Booceeded in ex- 

pelling from the Amphilocbion Argoa the inhabitants by 
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whose name il was distinguished from the more celebrated 
ArgoB of the Feloponuesos. The Amphilochians invoked the 
aid of the kindred tribes around them, and of the Akamani- 
anB generally. All together besought aid from the Athe- 
mans, who took up their cause against the intrading Ambra- 
kiots. The town was taken, the inhabitants were reduced to 
slavery, the AmphilochianB were restored to their old abode, 
and the Akamanians joined the Athenian confederacy with 
feelings of strong personal attachment to Phormion, which 
aided greatly in furthering the interests of Athens in this 
remote part of Hellas. 

This alliance added to the value of the Helot settlement 
at NaupaktoB (p. 20), which was to serve now as a base of 
Phormion Bt operations directed especially against the naval and 
NBupstioi commercial fleets of Corinth. Here Phormion 
was stationed with twenty triremes, with orders to blockade 
the entrance to the Corinthian Oulf. The Spartans, with 
their allies, saw at once the dangers which thus threatened 
them. The Ambrakiots made first a vain attempt to seize 
the Amphilochian Argos, and then, aided by a Peloponnesian 
force, joined the Chaonians and other mde tribesmen of 
the neighbouring regions in a combined effort to rednce the' 
whole of Akaraania, and to follow np this enterprise with 
the conquest of Zakynthos and Eepballenia. But the 
Spartan commander Enemos was not one of the most skilful 
of generals, and the scheme ended in f^ure. Before Knemos 
could reach Sparta, the Corinthian reinforcements which had 
been sent to support him had undergone a decisive defeat at 
the hands of Phormion. 

The latter was singularly happy in the season of his 
command. The triremes, which had won for Athens the 
ChaniwB in ^""^^P "^ ^^^ ^^^' ^^^' during the years which 
Aiheuian had passed since the battle of MykalS, become in- 
nsTBl taottoB gtrujjjgntg Eihnost instinct with life. The marvel- 
lous strides made in naval science and ekUl had been shown 
in the disasters of the Eginetans (p. 88) and in the conflict 
between the fleets of Eorkyra and Corinth. Since the time 
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of the Persian inTaston the tactics of the AtbenianH had 
been practically reversed. Anxieti^ to keep the shelter of the 
shore had given place to anxiety for ample space on the open 
sea. The conditions of a sea fight had b«eQ for the Athe- 
nians, and were etill for their enemies, pretty mnch those of 
a l&nd battle ; and if the Athenians could avoid oomin^ to 
close quarters, their victory was virtnaHy assnred. No 
Athenian leader appreciated the changes thus brought about 
more thoroughly than Fhormion ; and never again were the 
reeolts of the new tactics to be bo brilliant. 

In the' present instance the oiicnmstanceB under which 
be fonght were all that he could well wish them to be. He 
gg„_,pl^ had only twenty shipH. The Corinthians had five- 
"'S^ and-forty; and, having no actual eiperience of 

tbeCbrin- the discipline and efficiency of Athenian sailors, 
tbiao Gb« jjjgy indulged in confident eipeotatJone of snecesB, 
feeling sore that they oould determine the situation of 
the conflict. The entrance to the Erissaian or Corinthian 
Gulf is a narrow strait bardy one ntile in width, locked in 
by two promontories, the southeni known simply as the 
Bhion or Ness, and the northern as the Bhion ot Molykreion, 
a town about three miles to the west of the str^t, facing 
Patrai, which lies about Ave miles to the south-west of the 
Achaian Bhion. At about equal distances 6*001 the 
northern or Molykreion Bhion lay Naupaktos on the east, 
within the gult and the Utile territory of Chalkis near the 
mouth of the rivw EuSnos to the west, outside the gulf. 

A leader who wished to avoid a fleet stationed at any 
point between the northern Bhion and Naupaktos would 
MiMiicuia- ii*t'"'*'ly keep his ships on the southern side of 
Hon of the the gulf, and, having doubled the cape, wonid 
strike &om Patrai for Chalkis. On doubling this 
southern cape the Corinthians saw that Fhormion also had 
passed the entrance of the gulf on the northern side ; but 
they had no idea that their way would be disputed. In the 
engagements off Eorkyra which preceded the outbreak of the 
war, till! Athenians had been under orders which left them 
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r«ry little room for tLiitranuiiellvd action, and their numbers 
wen not BDch AS to justify theia in numing ssy eeriouB risk. 
Taking their conduct then ae an indication of what might he 
expected now, the Corinthians moved from Patrai, only to 
find that the Athenian triremes were bearing directly npon 
them from the Chalkidian shore. The evening was closing in, 
and the Corinthians thought that they might put Phormian 
off hia guard by pretending to take up their station where 
they were, and thus Bteal Mrosa the passage under cover of 

The hope of the Corinthians, that when he saw them 
come to anchor Phormion would fall baiik to hia own ground, 
Amnee- ""^^ doomed to be disappointed. He kept the sea 
^ntB at nil night, and at break of day his triremes con- 
tor tha fronted the Corinthian ahips, which were then 
''^*'^° creeping across the gulf. He cotild not desire 
more &voniable conditions for the impending conflict. The 
Corinthian ships were awkwardly bnilt, poorly equif^ied, and 
manned by crews with Uttle or no experience in rowing ; 
and when these ships formed themselves into a circle with 
their prows outward, leaving Just space enough for five of 
their best ships, reserved within the circle, to dart out upon 
the enemy, bat not enongh to give room for the terrible 
manoBuvre known as the Diekplous, Phormion saw that the 
issue of the day was in his own bands. The excellence of 
Athenian naval tactics lay in combined rapidity and preciaioii 
of movement ; and the special work of the trireme was to 
strike the enemy's ship in some weak or dangerous part, 
avoiding all contact with the armed prow or beak. Hence, 
wherever there was room, the triremes soiled through gaps 
m the enemy's line, and then, turning suddenly round, atrock 
his ship in the stem or the side, thus instantly disabling or 
sinking her. For this operation, free space was indispen- 
sable ; and thus the revolntion in Athenian naval warfiire is 
fully explained. It was now to the interest of the Pelopon- 
nesiana to keep to the closed and Hhallow waters, from which 
the Athttiiuis also dreaded to be drawn daring the Persian 
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Soon after mnrise the breeze Uows strongly ft(^ 
Cormthian gulf wefitwards, Emd Phormion knew wellj 

Tbeir ocm ""* breeze alone would render it impoBgibli. 

pi«e Hui- the CormthuLns to keep a steady position, which 
""" even in still water nnekilAil seamen find it most 

difBcnlt to nuuDtain. To distress them yet moiei he sailed 
roond their fleet with his ships in single line, gradoally con- 
tracting his circle, and threatening attack from moment to 
moment. Confined thus within a narrowing space, the 
CorinthiauB were already in great confusion when the wind 
came down upon them. At once their ships were dashed 
against each other, while tJie cries and the shoutingB of the 
crews drowned the voice of the EekuateB, whose office it was to 
give time to the rowers. In the midst of this serious tumnlt 
Phormioii gave the order for attack to his seaxaen, who knew 
well the vast advantage of keeping strict silence during 
naval engagements. What followed was not battle, but rout. 
At every onset &om an Athenian trirenM, a Feloponnesian 
Bhip went dowD. Twelve were taken, few only of their crews 
escaping. The few ships which were not captured or sunk 
Bed to the Eleian docks at Eyllene. The Athenians set 
up at Molykreion a trophy of their victory. 

This briUi&nt exploit, which mnst have lightened the 
gloom of the last days of Perikles, roused unmin^ed indig- 
Paiinnof nation at Sparta. Without pausing to think 
P^OTmion to wbetfaer, or how &r, their defeat may have been 
loreeuenu due to the superiority of Athenian tactics, the 
Iron Athena gpaj-t^ug charged their allies both with slnggish- 
nesE and with cowardice, and sent peremptory orders to 
Enemos to bring on a fresh engagement without delay. But 
decisive as the success of the Athenians may have been, 
the signs of fiiture mistakes and consequent disasters 
might be seen with ominous distinctness. To the dispatch 
announcing his success Phormion added an earnest request 
for immediate reinforcements. Perikles was now dyii^; 
and even before he had passed away from among them, Athen- 
ians could be found who hod brought themselves to think 
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that they were doing rightly bj sendiiig this force oil a 
contemptible errand to Crete (p. 103). 80 weak had been 
the impresaion mode by his reiterated wanungs against risk- 
ing the power of Athens in distant enterprises or for ques- 
tionable ends, in which even sDoceBB would for all practical 
purposes be faUiue. It was such in the present ease. The 
lands of the Ejdoniata were ravaged, but the Eydoniats them- 
selves received no further hurt ; and when the Athenians 
wished to leave Grate for their proper baainasa of reinforcing 
Phormion, the winds prevented them from pursuing their 
voyage, 

Phormion was thas left without aid from Athens. It is 
in a high degree strange that he should have received none 
mfflcn'tles fiyjm Korkyra. It seems still more strange that 
mlon'd p«al- ^^ should Dot have aaked for such aid, and that the 
t'o" Eorkyraiana should not have offered it of their own 

accord. Thus far, the Atlienians had received no advantage 
fi^m their alliance with this worthless state beyond a co- 
operation of fifty KorkyTEiian vessels with their own fieet on 
the Peloponnasian coast, in the first year of the war (p. 90). 
The fact of this co-operation is of itself proof that the re^tions 
of Korkyra with Athens had gone &x beyond the mere 
defensive aUisjioe at first existing between them. There was 
therefore no political reason to prevent their helping Fhor. 
mion, who was now left with his twenty triremes to take his 
ofaanoe agunst any fleet which the Spartans might send 
E^ainat him. In hourly espeotation of receiving reinforce- 
ments, he kept his ships off the Molykreion Bhion, while 
seventy-five P6l<q)onnesian trirenies watched him firom the 
opposite Aohaian promontory. 

For sis or seven days no movement was made on either 
side, -the Peloponnesians baing a&aid of encountering the 
enemy in the more open waters to the west, the Athenians 
dreading some manteavre on the part of their opponents to 
draw them within the narrow enhance to the gulf. But 
although the delay was not without benefit fcr the Spartans, 
as giving them time for practice, yet the fear that the strengtli 
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of the Athenian fleet might at any moment be vastly increased 
by new amvale detennined them to bring on an engage- 
iubo' tEoD '°*''' *' f""'^' Their men, however, were Htill 
of the Cor. mnch depressed by the resolta of the recent 
^^ 1^ battle ; and if Tbocydidee waa rightly informed, 
sewnd Spartan oommanders sought to cheer them by 

dwelling on the experience which they now had 
of Athenian tactics and on the preparation which they 
had made for meeting them. In point of numbers they 
were vastly saperior, and a large force of heavy armed troops 
was ready to co-operate with them on shore. The Athenians 
had no sncfa force to fall back upon, and they were in foct 
thoronghly isolated, and burdened iurther with the responsi- 
bility .of guarding Naupaktos. Theii harangue was brought 
to an end with a significant promise of reward for those who 
did well, and of severe punishment for those who might 
behave ill. 

It seems unlikely that they should have used such Ian- 
guage as this, if they felt that they had weU'groimded hopes 
Pbormion of SQccess. Fhormion's speech was of a very 
^thin^e different tenor. The one topic on which he 
8"" laid stress was the need of ample sea-room for 

the conflict ; and he promised that he wonld do everything 
in his power to secure this condition. But his power was no 
longer equal to bis will. On the seventii or eighth day, the 
Peloponnesian fleet began to move at daybreak, in lines four 
deep, &om Fanormos to the northern coast of the gulf, the 
right wing leading the way, beaded by twenty of the stoutest 
and swiftest of their ships, which were instructed to turn 
sharply round and pin the fleet of Phocmion to the shore, 
if, thinking that the movement was against Naupaktos, he 
should enter the gulf. The plan was successful. Phormion, 
felt that he dared not let so lai^ a force attack the town, 
and hastened to its defence. But he had advanced only a 
Uttle way beyond the Molykreion Bhion, when the whole 
Peloponnesian fleet faced about, their vanguard hurrying to 
out ofl' retreat in the direction of Naupaktos, while the 
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main body of the ships sofficieiitl; blocked eso^>e to the 
west. 

The safety or deetmetiou of the Atbeniaa BimEtment de- 
paided whoHy on the rapidity of their moTem«nta, BJid such 
Dtfestottke w«s tbe promptitode of the trieraicbs and BO great 
Athentans the Rwiftness rf their iressela that eleven ships 
escaped eren from this nqireine peril, and, outstripping 
the enemy, hastened towards Naupaktoa. The remaining 
nine were driven ashore, sach of their crewa as conld not 
Bwim being all alain. Some of these triremes the Spartans 
begaji to tow sway empty ; oae they managed to eeize with 
the whole crew. The battle aeoned to have ended in their 
decisive victory ; but another turn was to be given to the day 
by the Athenian tariremes who had esc^ed the Spartan Tan- 
guard. Ten of them, having reached the temple of Apollon 
near Nanpaktos, took np there a defensive position. One 
was sailing up in the rear, chased by a wingl e TjniVftiUftn 
vessel iar in advance of the rest of the PeloponneBian fleet, 
which came onward to the chant of the pcean hymn of 
victory. 

Some way in front of this Athenian ship a merchant 
vessel was lying at its moorings. Sweeping swifly round it, 
A ii7 tai ^^ Athenian trireme dashed into the broadside of 
renewal ol its pUTsner and forthwith disabled it. This exploit 

^* ao diamayed Timokrates, the Spartan admiral, 
who was on board, that be alew himself, and his body fidling 
into the sea was washed ashore. It also damped the coorage 
of the Peloponnesians who were coming np behind. Their 
recent succesa seemed to render the preservatiim of strict 
order unnecessary, and with a strange in&tuatirai the crews 
of Bome of the ships ceased from rowing to enable the oihen 
to Join them, while others, frton ignorance of the soundings, 
found themselves among ahoala. 

Seizing the favourable moment, the ten AtheniaD ahips 
at the Apollonion flew to the attack. The conflict was sooa 
over. Disorder had already more than half done their work, 
and in a Uttle while the Felopoanedan ships were seen in 
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fiighl tor PanormoB, near the Achaian Bhion, wbenee (he; 
DectalTe had advanced in the morning. Six of their Teaaela 
^'^J'* feU into the hands of the Athenians, who also rai 
niui eorered theii own triremea which had been taken 

by the Spartans earlier in the day. 

Athenian skill and discipline bad thus won two great 
Tiotoriea ; but the diaacrter which preceded the second of these 
- . Tiotoriaa mi^t have been prevented b; the timelj 

PboRoioE arrival of the sqnadron which was wasting its time 
*" in Crete. When at length these ships reached 
Nanpaktos, there was but little left for them to do. Fhonuion 
bnsied hinudf with strengthening Athenian ascendenoy in 
Akamania, and as the winter drew towards ita end he sailed 
to Athens with bia prizes and bis prisonere. 

Here, in the midst of his glorj, he vanishes bata am mffiA, 
and we maj most reasonably condnde that he returned htnne 
sio ot tbe °°^^ ^ ^^' '^' ^ ^^ '"^ sickness which ent him 
fining dT off from all active service. A story is indeed told 
^'°™^'' that Fhormion, being called on some occasion to 
snbmit to the Entbyng, or examination on quitting office, was 
condemned to pay a fine ; that, being unable to discharge it, he 
□nderwent Atiniia (i. 51, 69) and withdrew to Paionia; that, 
during bis sojourn there, the Akamanians requested that he 
might be sent oat to them again ; and that, as tbey eonld not 
remit the fine, the Athenians assigned bim some trifling 
public service, for which they paid him the tunoont of his 
ane. 

This silly tale scarcely deserves examination. The penat^ 
to which it refers must have been inflicted either before or 
watthi«>- '^'^ Phormion's first operations in Akamania. If 
neH oi the it had been inflicted before, then the fine cannot 
*'"' have been remitted or evaded owing to any mis- 

sion of the Akamanians. If it was inflicted after the forma- 
tion of his personal connexion with them, to what time can 
it be referred, or to what cause can it be eusigned ? The 
Athenians oannot have fined him for either of his splendid 
victories, and we bear of nothing in disparagement of the 
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pre-emment reputation which he Eu:qnirecl by them. la 
short, the tale cannot be made to fit in with his hiabory, and 
in Thnoydidea we find a very different account, which implies 
that Fhormion was either dead or iseapscitated by eickneas 
when the Akamanians sent to beg that the commander die- 
patched to the NaDpaktian station might be a near kinsman 
of the leader to whom they owed so mnch. The story told 
by the Soholiast states that, the Atimia being removed, 
Fhormion returned to his old Mends ; according to Thncy- 
didee it was Asopioe who went instead of his lather. The 
story of the fine and of its remission or evasion may therefore 
be diemiesed as a fiction ; and Fhormion remains one of the 
moet iUoBtrions and most snocessfnl of Athenian citizens, a 
man deeply impressed by the policy of Feiikles and thoroughly 
resolved on oanying it out. In his work, so fitr as it went, 
he achieved a singolar sacceas ; but that work was unhappily 
out short before it could determine the iaaue of the great 
struggle with Sparta. 



ARCHIDAMOo 

The language used b j, oi put mto the mont! 
in reference to the coming struggle betweet 
Bi«tEon oi Ionian Greeks, may be regarded 
^w^<M title to be reckoned a Spartan a 
king, B.C. as a Spartan king. We may evei 
words had carried their proper wei 
might have been deferred or averted altogetl 
king (b.c. 469) on the deposition of his gri 
chides, the victor at the battle of MykalS ( 
BO many Spartan leaders, forfeited a great re 
greed of gold. Leotychides had been sent 
are told, to sabdne Thessaly, and this means 
was to pot down the Alenad chiefs (i. 142) ai 
partisans. The task for so able a command 
he chose rather to be bribed than to punish, e 
red-handed, he was banished from Spsits 
razed to the ground, and his grandson Arch 
band of his daughter Lampito, was put in h 
Four or five years later the power of S{ 
by the terrible earthquake which left the i 
Hta duot "** "''^ ""^ composed httle m.( 
dniiog the heaps. In the revolt of the H( 
" "" kians (p. 17), for which this eve 
opportunity, the Spartans received from Atl 
far them by the generous but iU'requited 
But before that aid could arrive, Archida 
presence dispelled the supreme dwiger. 
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Spartans to arms, he took up a position which the Helots 
thought it impnident to attack ; and the war which followed 
was rather a besieging of rebale in a stronghold than a 
■troggle in the open field. In the long siege of Ithome 
AichidamoB played his part with the naoal bravery and the 
moderate auccesa of Spartan leaders. 

He had been king for nearly thirty years when the in- 
cidents arising out of the quarrel between Corinth and 
Hlanttltatle Eorkyia showed the imminent danger of a far 
»rt?^ more Berions conflict of races. The Bigns of a 
p^IdMoi ooUiaion between Dorians and lonians were be- 
thluii coming ominously clear; and &om hie snbseqnent 

j^^^gg conduct we cannot doubt that Archidamos did 
**> what he could to soothe angry feelings and to 

render reconciliation possible. In the meeting of the Pelo- 
ponnesian aUiee at Sparta, after the revolt of Potidaia from 
Athens, Archidamoa had listened to the invectives of the 
CorinthiEuiB and the temperate address of some Athenian 
envoys who happened to be present on some other busineaB. 
From the former he heard indignant dennnciations Of the 
city, which in former times the Corinthians themselves had 
at least passively defended (i. 68), bat which had now be- 
come an enemy not to be fbi^ven. He listened to their 
statements that in the Eorkyraian quarrel the Athenians had 
acted as aggressors, and that Potidaia in particular had done 
nothing to provoke the blockade which it was undergoing. 
He knew that their statements were &lse, and the knowledge 
cannot have made him disposed to regard with greater 
patience the contrast which the Corinthians drew between 
Athenian energy, versatility, and foresight, and the dilatori- 
neea, obstinacy, and stupid self-oomplacence of the Spartans. 
He was not likely to be offended by mere praises of Athens, 
bnt he oonld scarcely wish to be told that in their incessant 
and well-considered activity the Athenians could afford to 
despise the laborious idleness of Spartan drill-work, and that 
thus they fulfilled the purpose of their birtli by never resting 
themselves, ox leaving tlu^ neighbours in peace. 
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In the eame debate Arohidiuaos hod heaid the temperate 
defence of A^ienian policy made by (he Athenian envoya, 
Amunenta '''"' pointedly disoleimed any intention of de- 
in defence fending Athens against the charges of the Goriji- 
thiano, but confined themselves to the argument 
of what she hod done for the common benefit of Hellas. 
They raminded the Spartans that they had deliberately 
declined the task which the Asiatio Greeks had, of their own 
free will, besought the Athenians to undertake ; they bade 
them remember that great schemes, begun in pure self-defence, 
cannot always ba laid aside when their inuuediate puipose 
has been attained, and that if Athens had maintained in 
her own interests a league to which her aUiea owed their 
Cre«dom and their very existence, Sparta, in like manner, 
took good care to regulate in acoordanoe with her own notions 
her confederation of Peloponnesian cities. But they insisted 
more particularly that, although the states belonging to the 
Athenian alliance must feel in greater or less degree th6 pres- 
Bore of a common burdra, yet the solid benefits secured 
to them iai outweighed any annoyances to which they 
might be subjected. It was, of course, true that the allies 
had been couatrained to make some sacrifice of independ- 
ence. This could not be avoided if the confederation was to 
be preserved at all ; and Athens could not afford to let it 
be broken up, when she knew that, if it were broken up, 
the cities now in alliance vrith her would all gravitate to 
Sparta and make her absolute despot of Hellaa. The sub- 
jects of Athens might chafe at the constraint imposed 
on them as her aUies ; but the yoke so placed on them was 
light indeed in comparison of that which they had borne 
as subjects of the Persian king, or of that which would 
be laid upon them if Sparta should succeed in ruining her 

The speech inwhich Aichidamos set forth his own opinions 
on the causes of difference between the Dorian and Ionian 
confederatians was deUvered not before this open congress, 
which the Athenian envoys were permitted to address, but 
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in the secret debate which followed it. Of the former Thncy- 
dides maj have given ns a fairly tmstworthy report. There 
Speech of IB DO reaaon why he should not have done so. 
^"gi'J"™. The aBflsmbly was public, and he may have re- 
dBtHte irt eeived information from those who were present 
Spmrta ^j ji^ gu^ ^^ ^^^^^^ j^ altered when we deal with the 

alleged ntterancee of speakeiH in a secret council, &om which 
not merely all strangera, but even the allies, were excluded. 
Still, we cannot be tax wrong in supposing that Archidomos 
spoke on the whole ae he ie reported to have spoken. If he 
eamestly deprecated the courae on which the Corinthians 
bad set their hearte, this fact could not fail to become known ; 
and the. arguments by which, as we are- told, besought to 
postpone, if not to avert, the struggle, were those which 
woold be used by a man whose political life began abont the 
time when Themistokles was ostracised, and who had not 
allowed the military conceit of his countrymen to blind bis 
eyes to the real state and tendency of things. Without 
noticing the accusations Eind arguments of the Corinthians, 
this wise and sober-minded prince is said to have placed side 
by side the strong and weak points in the system and re- 
sonrces of Sparta. In ships, in money, in population and 
extent of empire, she was no match for the great Ionian 
city ; and the preparation which might place her m6ie on a 
level with her rival must be a work of time. On a Pelopon* 
nesian city they could lay their hands at once ; but though 
they might cross the isthmus and devastate the fertOe lands 
of Attica, this would avail little so long as Athens should 
remain mistress of the sea; for not only wonld she obtain 
from other cotmtries all that conld be needed for the support 
of her people, but she would oontinne to draw from her allies 
ample revenues for the maintenance of a navy overwhehuii^ 
in its strength and unequalled in its discipline. Unless the 
maritime ascendency of Athens conld be pnt down, it would 
be absurd to look for the speedy ending of a war which they 
would, in all likelihood, have to leave as a legacy to their 
children. Pmdence would, therefore, dictate delay, until, at 
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the least, tbey coold begin the Btmggle with a reasonable 
hope of soon wmnii^: the victorjr. 

At this point the moderation of Aichidamos seems to 
have given place to some intemperance of Uiotigbt and eipres- 
Hisingges- sion, If in trath he went on to Bay that in this 
'n™to* '"^ ^^ preparation they ought not to hesitate 

Psnian aid to invite the aid even of the barbarian against a 
tyranny which was fast becoming tmbearable. It is not the 
first or the second time that we have found Spartans and 
their alKss ready to resort to means and methods which 
seem utterly unrighteous and even suicidal. Among the 
inducements for immediate war orged by the Corinthians 
was the threat that, if Sparta failed to aid them, they might 
be driven to some other aUiance. Possibly this menace 
points to the step which Archidamos seems to take as a 
matter of course. If we assume the truth of the report, 
nothing can show laoza conclusively the absolute hi^elessnesfi 
of any efforts to combine into a single nation, with a con- 
stitutional representative government, tribes in whom the 
centriiiigal tendency was so vehement and even savage. Hot 
con we shut our eyes to the fact Hiat this tendency comes 
out in its moat eia^erated and offensive form amongst the 
Dorians not amongst the lonians, in the oligarchical states 
and not in the cities where democracy had secured equal 
rights for aU the citizens. 

But if AiohidamoB thus expressed his dislike of Athens 
and her imperial rule, he had no hesitation as to the coarse 
Decii'ian which for the moment it was the duty of the 
"' ' mh- Spartans to lake. The Athenians had offered to 
iu^BiDur submit all disputes to arbitration. To that tribunal 
of war jj would be wise, he insisted, to leava the issue 

The effect of this wholesome advice, if wa may tmst the 
aooonnt of Tbucydides, was at once neutralised by the speech 
of the EphoT Sthenelaidoa, who seems to have done hie best 
to make his countrymen take the great leap in the dwk. 
Sneering at the Athenians as self-praisers, he charged them 
with making no defence against the accusations brought 
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againsi them, itltbough he knew that the envojB had no 
powers to enter on these topics. The good behaviour of the 
Atheniuis during the Persian wars was for him only a reason 
for viaitiug their more recent misdeeda with doable ohastise- 
ment. That they had more money, more ships, and more 
men, was a tact beneath the notice of Spartans, whose allies 
had received insults calling not for deliberation, but for 
vei^ieaiice. Whether in the cries which followed the Bpeeoh 
those who demanded war were in the m^ority, we cannot 
say. Thucydides certainly does not tell us so; and the 
inference seems to be contradicted by the &ot that Sthene- 
laidae felt or pretended to be tm&ble to determine how the 
decision bad gone. He therefore demanded a division ; and 
as some who had cried out in the negative may not have 
oared to be known personally as opposing the popular senti- 
ment, a large majority was found on the side of the chamber 
MBignad to those who approved of war. 

The die was thus cast in &voui of the struggle wbioh 
Arohidamos had done hie best to avoid. But, as king, he bad 
AichiduniB *•' necessity the command of the army which was 
iittlio t« carry the decision into execution. From the 

Oortnthiin . . mi 

Ixttnnos. narrative of Thucydides it would seem that the 
B.C. «i Spartans and their aUies entered on the strife 
with light hearts and high hopes; and when Arcbidamos 
addressed the multitudes assembled at the Corinthian isthmus 
for the invasion of Attica, he found it necesaarj to confine 
himself chiefly to the task of restraining their high-wrou^l 
expectations. He was leading them forward, he said, under 
the conviction that they wonld meet with a terrible resistance 
in the open field ; for, unless be was strangely mistaken, the 
Athenians were not men who would look on tamely while 
theii richly cultivated lands were being turned into a desert. 
His general estimate of Athenian bravery was right ; in this 
particular anticipation he wae wrong. But, as we have seen. 
it needed aU the influence of Perikles, supported by his most 
impassioned eloquence, to falsify the hopes or the fean of the 
Spartan king (p. 88). 
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'When at length the diBtmesaJ of the hereJd Meleaippoa from 
Athens without an answer convinced him that nothing further 
Hb iDnekia could be looked for from negotiation (p. 89), Archi- 
rf Attio*. damoa advanced to OinoS near the little stream of 
ingof Eephisos, beneath the great maaa of Eithairon. 

The time ^)ent in vain efforts for ita reduction 
served only to inorease the auapiciona of the Spartana that he 
was playing into the bands of their enemies. The com was 
ripe when Archidamoa led his troopR on to ravage Eleusia and 
the llniasian plain ; and then, moving northwarda, he pat to 
the test the endnranoe of the aturdiefit and most excitable of 
the Athenian demoL His operations caused fierce tnmnlti 
in Athena ; but PeriMes succeeded, as we have seen (p. 89), 
in quieting them, and the invadera retreated just when the 
Athenians sailed from Peiraieus to ravage the Feloponneman 
coasts. 

ArchidamoB was again in command when, after the vernal 
equinox of the following year (b.c. 480), the Spartans entered 
SeamA Attica to find that their efforts were being fur- 

AtUok" "' thered by the awiiil plague which had broken ont 
B.C. (30 at Athena. He remained in Attica tijr forty days, 

and although some said that he had hastened his retnm 
home owing to the pestilence, this aeems acarcely consiatent 
with the fact that no other Spartan invasion during the war 
lasted so long. 

In the nest year he led the confederates, we are told, not 
to Athens, but to Plataia ; but if we may say that this city 
The iDTut- was invested and taken and its garrison pnt to 
Piuati! death, this is, it would seem, fully all that we can 
B.C. «» venture to affirm (p. 86). The whole narrative 
briatlea withdifiiculties. The episode is introduced with all the 
gravity which it could have if it were one of the determin- 
ing events of the war ; and yet on the issue of the struggle 
it has absolutely no effect whatever. The Plataians were en- 
couraged in their resistance by the Athenians, who made not 
the least effort to help alliea who had fought with tbem 
against Datis (i. 102) and Mardonios (i. 128). The operations 
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of the iiege ure on a scale whidi pasi all bounde of credi- 
bility, and we consot say therefore what tnut may be placed 
in choae statemente which seem to be likely or probable. 

'Whatever share Arohid&moB may have had inthe invest- 
ment of the place, he hod nothing to do with the catastrophe 
Third wfaioh. followed its downfall. The invasipn of 

AtMnu" '^ ^"'^* in *^^ following yea* {b.o. 428) was seem- 
B.C. 418 ingly the last military operation in which be took 
part. In the next year his son Agia was commandei'. 

His reign, therefore, came to an end not long aftw the 

HI He d ^*^*^ of ^ illustrious filiend Perikles. Two men 

ship tot were thus removed, almost at the outset of the 

strug^e, who might have moderated its bitterness, 

and possibly in the end bnve overcome its exciting caTiBeH4 
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AccoBi>raa to AriHtophsneB, Eleon, the leather-B^er, was 
he third of three popular leadere or &voiirites who eieroiaed 
Enkrat™. BOmething- like flupreme power at Athena after the 
Lyiiicies, death of FeiikteB. It aeema strange that of 
an eon Etiin-atee, tiie first of these three, of irfiom Aristo- 
phanes speaks as a adler of flax, Thuo jdides has notlm^ what- 
ever to tell us. Of the secoad, Lysiiles, who is called a sheep- 
dealer, he has nothing to tell ue but the &ct of hia death in 
an inglorious battle not &r firom the bonks of the Maiandroa 
(Meander). This LysikleB may perhaps be the man who is 
said to have nfiarried Aspaaia, and b; her inflnenoe to have 
risen to the highest eminraice in the state ; bnt ag»n it is 
strange that the fact should seemingly be m^nown to 
Thnoydides (p. 69). 

We may, however, fiiiriy ioter that these three men 
belong to a daes now first ooming into notice — the olase. 
Mew ciAu of ■"'•"^y' <*^ statesmen whose activity is confined to 
Athentu popular assemblies, or vrho aie more likely to feU 
Btftteoneo Qif^ (« win distinction if they venture to play the 
part of military leaders. In the times preceding the Persian 
wars, the statesmen and reformers at Athens were as much 
in their place on the battle-fidd as in the great gatherings of 
the people. In Themietokles AthMis had the niost conr^^- 
ous and skilfhl of her generals, as well as the wisest and 
most biseeing of her ooui^ellore. In PerikTes she found a 
man vrhose real work lay in shaping and guiding her pohoy, 
but whose success as a general scarcely fell short of his glory 
II E 
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SB a stateaman. In Eleon she enooontered a man who bad 
no diBiDclination to criticise the plans or achievenientB of 
military leaders, bat who vastly preferred to do ho at a safe 
distance from the scene of action. 

The fact that anch a man could acquire marked infioence 
at Athens is one which calls for careful notice. It is impor' 
„i^ , tant to know by what means and throngh whoee 

Eieon ts aid he rose to eminence. We shall find that he 
^™" BO rose not more by the iavonr of the demos than by 

that of the party or faction which still represented the old 
Eupatrid nobility of Attica. 

By Thuoydides Kleon is first mentioned in connexion 
with events arising out of the revolt of Leabos ; but he had 
Kieoa Hid already obtained BOme notoriety by his opposition 
Leai^"""' '^ Periklea. He had taken part in the proaecu- 
B.c. iis-T tion of the philoaopher Anaiagoras (p. 77) and 
in the meaaores which led to the fining of his iUuatrioua 
diaoiple. In both theae taaka he would have the Bupport of 
the old otiRarohic bonaea. In the treatment of the Leabiana 
he availed himself of a wider feeling among the people gene- 
rally ; nor can we turn thia fact, taken by itselA to hia dis- 
credit. The revolt of Lesbos, b.c. i28, had been carried ont 
under ciicumslancea which could not (eH to rouae the fierceet 
feelings of indignation in the minds of the Athenians. The 
Leabians were now, along with the Chiana, the only aUies 
who retained the privileges of free members of the Athenian 
confederacy ; and theae allies had chosen for their revolt the 
time when Athena waa stricken down under the plague 
(p. 101), and had impoaed on her the neceasity of prodigiana 
exertion just when all exertion waa distastefid and irkaonte. 
The neediiil efforta were made, and Mytil&nS, the chief 
Leabian city, was compelled at length to surrender, B.C. 427 ; 
the Athenian admiral Paches pledging bimaelf neither to 
impriaon, enslave, or elay any Mytilenaian until the Athenian 
people had given theb judgement in the matter. 

Their judgement was given on the spur of the moment, 
and in accordance with the fierce rage with which they re- 
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garded the conduct of the Uytilenamns, who, having 
been treated with special indulgence, had rewarded Athens 
FropuHl for by bringing a Peloponnesian fleet within waters 
UKw^Te^ which should have been closed to aJl armed 
Urtiiene veeeels except those of the Athenian confederacy. 
No event had yet happened bo greatly endangering hec 
maritinie «upire ; and at no time therefore, not even after the 
revolt of Thasos (p. 16) or of Euboia (p. 48), had the feeling of 
resentment and the desire of vengeance nm so high. Moved 
by this mastering passion, the Athenians were in no mood 
(or tronbling themselves to draw distinctions between ' the 
guilty and the innocent, or to apportion degrees of punish- 
ment to measures of guilt. All that they cared for was to 
inflict a punishment which should he a warning to the sub- 
jects of Athens for all time to come, and this longing found 
expression in the proposition for massacring the whole adult 
population of Mytil^S. One thousand Mytilenaians were 
already in Athens ; probably not less than six thousand more 
remained in Lesbos. All these were to be slain, and the 
women and children sold as slaves. 

In the assembly called together to decide on this question 
the fleroest speaker in fftvour of the plan was, if we may 
Kieon and ""^li^^e Thnoydides, the leather-seUer Eleon. The 
thehiBtocUD Words of the historian would, indeed, lead us to 
"'^ infer that it was Eleon who determined the issue 

of the debate ; and we might also be led to think that they 
implied some moral reprobation of his counsel, were it not 
that he had just related without a word of comment some 
horrible instances of treachery on the part of Faches, and were 
it possible for us to forget that his judgement of chajracter is 
not always influenced by the morality or immorality of the 
menofwhomheqieaks. He never mentions Eleon without a 
disparaging epithet ; but, habitually honest in his statements, 
he makes no attempt to conceal the &ct that for Kleon he 
had a strong feeling of personal enmity, and that his own 
character was bound up along with that of the noisy and 
aadocious leather- seller. While then we may fairly test his 
E3 
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oommenti by his history, we may follow his narrative with 
implicit tmst ; and his narrative, taken with this reservation, 
will exhibit in theii true light the motiveB and actions 
of a man whose portrait has been generally drawn in 
caricature. 

The rise of Eleon marks, we have said, a new phase in 
the political growth of Athens. He comes before us with a 
EiMo as B ti^l^ which seems pecniiarly his own. He is called 
deiusgogqs emphatically the Demagogue ; and for those who 
will not take the trouble to ascertain its meaning, the word 
involves some strange misconceptions. In the rough and 
broad pictures of Aristophanes Kleon is the unpriiicipled ad- 
venturer who rises to power by pandering to the vices of the 
people and hoodwinldog them with the meanest and tha 
most flilsome flattery. No picture could well be more un- 
true (p. 67} ; and the Mse colours with which the comic poet 
bedaubs the low-bom leather-seller may warn us how to 
interpret the slanders to which he gives vent about the great 
statesmen whom Eleon made it his business to oppose. Eicon 
may have risen to power by blustering rhetoric and boundless 
impudence ; he may have held his ground by dealing strong 
blows against men who fought him with his own weapons ; 
but if we may trust the narrative of an enemy, adulation of 
the demos is no more a sin. which can be laid to his charge 
than star-gazing can with truth be imputed to Sokrates 
(p. 69). If he Ivas a demBgogue, he was such not as leading 
the people by honeyed words, but as belonging to a class of 
statesmen who were only now becoming a power in the state. 
All Athenian citizens were now ehgible to all oflices ; but in 
&tct the meanly bom and the poor seldom filled any offices 
except those for which election went by the lot. If a man 
belonging to the lowest class (i. 24) and meaner &miheB of 
the state wished to obtain a hearing, he could scarcely hope 
to do BO except by enlisting popular feeling on his side and 
by presenting a firm front to those who might seek to brow- 
beat and to silenae him. He must, in other words, carry 
with him to some extent the sympathy of the people, or he 
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oonlii do nothing ; and then he must trust to impudence or 
invective to make good the position which he had reached. 
Nor can we forget that the oosreest abuse was not held to 
disgrace the most iUnstriouB orators of Athens ; and it is 
bard to see why weaponB which Semosthenes might handle 
withont shame ahoold be regarded as onseemly because they 
were nsed b>r Eleon. 

The &ot is bejond donbt that when Kleon assailed with 
rudeness and grossness the policy and character of Ferikles 
Onnoaitfon ^^ offence was readily condoned by the aristo- 
ot Kl»a to oratic party to whom the pohcy of Ferikles was 
PeriUo hateM. TIihb far Kleon saw a way to powra 
through their dislike of the man who had dealt the last blows 
to their ancient privileges. In the case of the UytUenaians 
he co&ld appeal to a sentiment still more powerful. It was 
Kleon, we are told, who evoked this feeling; it is far more 
likely that a large mqority came to the debate longing to 
take the vengeance to which Kleon gave the name of justice. 

Bnt the massacre which he and they desired was on so 
vast a scale that the feeling of rage was speedily followed by 
Kleon-s pi™ a feeling of amazement at the ocean of blood 
for the inen which mnst be shed in order to appease it. Not a 
of Mj iiiene fgy, of those who had voted for it felt, before many 
hoDTB had passed, that they were abont to commit a gigantic 
and savage iniqnity ; and at the reqneat of the Mj^enaian 
envoys, the presidents of the assembly assented without 
hesitation to the re-opening of the question. It was early 
morning when Eleon fomid himself once more face to face 
with the men who, on the preceding day, had allowed them- 
selves to be carried away by hie fiirious oratory. Again he 
stood up, not, as comic poets would have us beheve, to flatter 
the demos, but to administer to them a fierce rebuke, and to 
insist on the paraniount duty of giving full play to the instinct 
of reBentment. Tbie passion, he argued, was apt ta grow 
weak with time, and their businesB was to throw themselvcH 
back as much as possible into the feelings stirred in them by 
the first tidings of the wrong done to them by the Myti- 
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lenaiuiB. This course he held to be that of strict justice, and 
as he demanded no more than justice, bo neither would he 
take less. That ogainet the Lesbians he had a terrible indict- 
ment it is impossible to deny. But Eleon, if we may trust 
the report of Thucydides, uttered a direct feJaehood when he 
asserted that the oligarchs and the demos had been guilty of 
the same crime, and therefore deserved the same punishment. 
The plea was palpably untrue. It was true that the oligarcha 
had put arms into the hands of the demos, but they had not 
done eo until they felt that no other escape from absolute 
ruin was open to tJiem ; and no sooner had the demos grasped 
their weapons than they used the power thus gained in the 
interests of Athens. 

To this vehement outburst Diodotos, who had Btrenuonslj 
resisted the proposal carried on the preceding day, replied in 
^ a speech which, if we may accept the accomtt of 

argnmeiitaDr Thucydides as substantially correct, is amongst 
the most remarkable eyer uttered at Athens, or per- 
haps anywhere else. It is the speech of a man comparatively 
humane, who yet feels that overmuch strass laid on the dnty 
of merciiidness might defeat his ptirpose, and who fears the 
effect of enjoining as a duty that which was demanded im- 
peratively on the ground of mere pohcy and expediency. 
The question turned, as he insisted, not on the wickedness of 
the rebels, but on the wisdom or the folly of slaughtering 
them in a mass. If they were fiur worse than even Eleon 
had painted them, the case would not be altered, for they 
were assembled not to pronounce judgement on the conduct 
of the Mj^enaion people, but to come to a decision as to the 
measures which mi^t be either necessary or desirable in the 
interests of Athens. He would go further. He would take 
Kleon on his own ground, and he would meet by a flat denial 
the plea that the interests of Athens could in the smallest 
degree be advanced by rathless massacre. It was absurd to 
found expectations of future gain on the mere severity of 
punishment. Human conduct was determined not by puna 
and penalties which mi^t possibly never be inflicted, hut by 
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penalty of death for all offences, had not been particnl&rly 
saccessful in leaseniog the aumber or the atrocitj' of ofFecceB. 
But if there was, and most be, a complete uncertainty aa to 
the rsBultB of mercileea revenge in one direction, there waa 
no aort of tmcertainty as to ita effects in another. The 
slaughtering of a whole people for the misdoings of a small 
aeotioD of that people would clog with inauperable dif&culties 
a task already aniions and delicate. Far from being tempted, 
as they were now, to surrender betin[tes in the hope of mode- 
rate treatment, the knowledge that they could look for no 
consideration of ahadee of guilt would goad revolted aUies 
to deaperate resistance, and even success would mean for the 
Athenians a woeful waste of time and money in blockades, 
and the barren possession of a heap of ruins when the siege 
waa ended. If Eleon really had the welfare of hia country 
at beGurt, he would wish to aee her the mistress or the ally of 
states capable of bearing their ftill share of the common 
burdens ; but he was insisting on a line of action which, if 
it were persisted in, would, in place of the great Athenian 
confederacy, leave useless heaps of mined cities. Kay, even 
this would not be the whole mischief wrought by thia ill- 
judged vindictivenesB. In all the stales of her alliance, 
Athens now had, beyond all doubt, a body of staunch friends ; 
and even in Leabos theae friends had only been overborne by 
the aeifish violence of the oligarohio faction. If they followed 
the advice of Eleon, they would b« dealing the deathblow to 
thia friendship, and for their folly they would encounter 
everywhere an ominous monotony of hatred and diagust. 

It is something to know that the arguments of Biodotoa 
prevailed over the mere brute force of the rhetoric of Eleon. 
Viotarj of When the question waa put to the vote, the amend- 
Dlodotoi ment of Diodotoa that the priaonera then in Athens 
ahould be put on their trial, and that the lives of the Myti- 
lensiana in Iiesbos should be spared, was carried by a very 
small m^ority. By exertions almost incredible, the crew of 
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the trireme oonyiiig this message of comparative merc^ 
nMched Lesbos just when Paches had read the decree of 
execQtion, but before he bad began to act upon it. Here, 
however, ended the repentance and the forbearance of the 

Athenians. The thousand Ujtilenaians whom Faches had 
sent OB priBonsTB to Athens were put to death in cold blood. 
All that can be urged in palliation of this deed is that these 
prisoners belonged to the oUgarchio party, and were really 
responsible for the revolt, and that it was obviously impoHsible 
to prevent them from doing further mischief except by 
keeping them in prison, by selling them as slaves, or by 
putting them to death. Probably the last of these was the 
most merciful ; the first, to a state in the position of Athens 
at this time, would certainly be too costly. 

In DiodotoB, Kleon had a straightforward opponent, who 
was content when the people chose what seemed to liitn the 
_. . right course. He bad other enemies who were not 

the oomiu so easily satisfied, and who had more formidable 
^"^'^ means for annoymg him. The oiigarchio party, 

who had found him sometimes a convenient instrument, 
could have but little sympathy with him on the whole ; and 
the comic poets, whose sympatliies lay chiefly with the 
oligarchs, were even less indulgent. During the winter which 
followed the execution of the Mytilenaian prisoners at Athens, 
Aristophanes, in his lost jday of the 'Babylonians,' so iar 
reflected on liim that Eleon resolved to try the question at 
law. The story comes to us on no better evidence than that 
of the comic poet himself, who says that one count of 
Kleon's indictment charged lii'm with speaking evil of the 
state in the presence of its subject allies. Whatever may 
have been the result of this suit, Eleon, it seems, underwent 
rougher handling in his own person, when the Dikastery 
condemned him to disgorge a sum of five talents which he 
had contrived to squeeze out of some of the islanders. 

These incidents, however, seem to have had but little 
effect on his position. He remains stiU the blustering speaker, 
who, fiir from fawning upon or flattering the people, seeiua 
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to bally them into the adoption of hie viewe ; and he nseii 
such influence as he has with the moat disaetroue effects 
D the wel&re of Athene. Almost by accident, the 
Xheniana had become maaterH of Pylos, a epot 
ho^^ In '^^ ^^ '^^^ coast of Peloponnesos, not much more 
SphBi^ila, than fifty miles teom Sparta, and had shut up a lai^e 
body of Spartan boplitee in the islet of Sphakteria, 
B.C. 426. Many of these heavy-armed soldiera belonged to 
the first families of Sparta; and the certainty that, nnless 
they coold be promptly rescned, they would be token prisoners 
produced snch an elkot at Sparta that the Ephors themselves 
bmried to Pylos to arrange a truce until envoys sent with 
proposals for peace should have returned from Athens. 

At Athens, the events which had occurred at Pylos oaoMd 
ahnoBt as much aatonishment as they had at Bparta. A few 
Bpartan pro- ^J^ "^S ^'^ passed after the prematnre retreat 
poB&islor of the Spartan invading aimy, when the Spartan 
^"^ ambassadors arrived to sne for peace with a tone 

of moderation little in harmony with their general character. 
Their disasters in Sphakteria had snddenly opened their 
eyes to the value of forbearanoe and kindliness, and, 
indeed, to the general duty of forgiving injuries. They 
had leamt (if we may beheve tlie report of their speech as 
given by Thuoydides) that it is dangerone to cany a quarrel 
too far, and that a generous use of unexpected good luck was 
the surest means of converting an enemy into a sted&st 
Mend. Such good luck had now &llen to the fortune of the 
Athenians ; and it was their dnty to improve the chance to 
the utt«rmOHt by grantmg a peace, which, as founded on 
feelings of genuine gratitude on the one side, and of Hellenic 
brotherly kindness on the other, could not fail to be lasting. 
In these professions of kindly feeling towards the Athe- 
nians, the Spartans were, no doubt, perfectly sincere. Ad- 
etste t 'Tcrsity often teaches some very wholesome lessons, 
fMiing It and the Spartans never spoke more to the puipoee 
than when they said that the time for the ending 
of the war was oome. They bad, indeed, forgotten, or they 
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did not care to dwell on tha &ot, that when Athens waa down 
under the seonrge of the great plague the; hod eontemptu- 
ousQy diBmissed the Athenian envoya who came to sue for 
peace (p. 108) ; but many of the more moderate citizens 
were content to overlook this inconsiBtenoy in theic wider 
regard for the permanent intereste of Athens and of the 
Greek world generally. Unfortunately, among these mode- 
rate citizens not one, it seems, was to be found who had 
ooorage enough to force these interests on the attention of 
the people. Perikles, had he been now liTing, wonld have 
insisted that the honour of Athena must be amply vindicated ; 
but be woold have insisted, not less earnestly, that no on- 
necessary hindrances should be placed in the way of a 
settlement which Athenians mi^t make not only with satis- 
faction, but with self-respect. It is not improbable that he 
might have urged again the importance of making fresh 
attempts to bring about a Panhellenio union (pp. 86, 108), 
although not much was to be expected from such attempts 
amongst a people radically incapable of getting beyond the 
life of cities. But Perikles was dead ; and Eleon was living, 
with a spirit unchanged from the day when he demanded the 
slaughter of the friendly denies as well as of the rebellions 
oligarchy of Mjtil&n6. 

The account which Thucydides gives of the part taken 
by Kleon in the debate is marked by his personal animosity 
Propontiot ^ ^^ man. Introduced a second time (and 
Eleon therefore superfluously) with all the particularity 

of a first notice, Eleon is represented aa declaring that the 
Athenians could not with honour demand less than the 
surrender of the Spartan hoplites in Sphakteria, and that, 
after they should have been brought as prisoners to Athens 
the Spartans might make a taztb^ truce pending negotia- 
tions for a permanent peace, on the one condition of giving 
back to the Athenians Niaaia, Pegai, Troizen, and Achaia, 
which hod been extorted from them long before Qxe beginning 
of the war (p. 48). 

In making this demand it would be very hard to say that 
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KJeon was either wrong or unjnst. The poBsesaion of Aohdia 
was for the Athenians a matter of indifference bo long ok 
lastiix D( ^^7 ^^^ '" Nanpaktoa the key of the Connthijui 
hi* demaods Gu]f ; but on the sorrendeT of the M^arian ports 
Ibey had a Ml ri^it to insist. These ports were the key to 
the isthmus, inasmuch as Megara oonld nevec stand alone, 
and without Megara and the harbours belonging to it they 
could not prevent the Spartans fi;oiu throwing armies into 
Attica at their wilL 

To these demands the envoys had probably no authority 
to give any direct Feply, but no rejection of them was im- 
BeqncBt of pUed in the reqaest for the appointment of com- 
cbe SpuUD miesiouers to disausa the terms with them. This 
the appiriiit- Step would in no way involve the least surrender 
mmmi^ °^ *^^ great advantage which Athens had so un- 
Btonen expeotedly gained. The Spartan fleet was in 
their hands, the Spartan hoplites had no means of escaping 
from Sphakteria, and the movement of a Peloponnesiaa 
army against Fylos woald not only vitiate the armistice, 
but practically insure the destruction of the men whose 
safety they had most at heart. Bnt Kleon was always on 
the watoh lo avail himself of currents of popular feeling to 
fiurther his own particular ends. In the case of the Myti- 
lenaians, he had played upon the feeling of fierce irritation 
arising from a cmseless revolt on the part of a state which 
had been treated with eiceptitmal kindness. He availed 
himself now of the sentiment which springs from a natural 
elation on success as decisive as it has been unlocked for. 
In turning this feeling to the recovery of the Megarian 
ports, he was using it for a thoroughly juatiflable purpose ; 
but he was really, though it may be nnconsoiously, playing 
a traitor's part when, on hearing the request of the Spartan 
ambassadors, he burst into lond and indignant denunciations 
of what he called their double-dealing. 

He had, as be is reported to have said, suspected from 
the first that they had come with no good intent; he was 
now sure that they wished only to cheat and mislead the 
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people, and in tbek presence he charged them to sfty oat 
forthwith whatever they might have to say. The envoys 
inTuCin ^ere taken by sorprise. Popular debates were 
"' ^"\ things nnknown at Sparta, and the unoiiltnred 
Bputu discipline under which their lives had been passed 
™'ojh jgji them little fitted to cope with the rhetoric of 
loud-tongued speakers or to plead thsic cause before a vast 
assembly. Nor, unhappily, had any citizen of the moderate 
party the coura^ to demand that the reqoeat of the envoys 
should be submitted to the decision of the pet^le. This 
was, beyond a doubt, a matter with which they were as 
competent to deal as with the qaestion whether the Uyti- 
lenaian people should or should not be slaughtered ; and it 
was as much within the competence of any of the more 
moderate oitizens to assert that their request for the appoint- 
ment of a commission was a proof of their good Auth, as it 
was within that of Eleon to hold it up as evidence of their 
dnphcity. If it be urged that the popular sentiment was too 
clearly against such a concession (i( indeed, it can be called 
a concession) to make it prudent to take such a course, this 
only proves that the Athenian people had advanced &r 
towards that state in which the uttming of smooth things 
confers a stronger title to &vour than the teUing of the 
buth. But there is nothing in the narrative of Thucydides 
to give countenance to any such notion, and anyone taking 
up this position against Eleon might have done so without 
administering to the people rebukes so severe ae those 
which Kleon dealt to them in the matter of the Iif ytilenaians. 
There was, indeed, on the part of the moderate citiEens 
at this juncture a grave dereUction of duty. It was their 
BemiBEnesB business to deny the right of Eleon to impute 
mudrntfl *"* motives to the ambassadors for requesting 
clciieDi that they might be allowed to confer with com- 
missioners. Nor would they be without justification if they 
further denied his right to assume that questions of this 
kind could be fitly discussed in a large popular assembly ; 
ftnd they might have insisted that, although the peo[de most 
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in the lost resort eanction or reject the arrEUigementB made 
by the commiasioDeiH, the prelioiiiiEiiy etagea would be better 
left to a few citizens Bpeaially selected for the task. Of these 
citizens l^ey might have nrgad that Eleon himself ihonld 
be one, and it was doablj imfortimate that such a proposal 
was not made. 3o far as wa knov, it was not even thought 
of. Had it been made, Eleon could not have repeated his 
impudent assomption, inasmuch as it must have called forth 
the obviooe retort that hie words must be mode good by some 
ehow of proot 

While the citizens of Athens were thus woefully remiss 
in their duty, we can well understand that the Spartan 
DismfsaBl of etivoys would be deterred from saying anything, 
the enToji leSt, in case of failure, their words should be mis- 
constraed and their motives misrepresented among the 
allies of Sparta. The debates in which Eleon was opposed 
to Diodotos show that he was no mere fowner or flatterer of 
the people ; and the sequel of the strange drama of Pylos 
will show that he is not always to be charged with rash or 
presumptuous confidence. But the bold and bluff speaker 
is not always necessarily in the right, and Kleon, in bringing 
about the contemptuouB dismissal of the envoys, was deplor- 
ably in the wrong. The Athenian people chose to follow hitn ; 
but nations living under very different governments have 
been misled not less serioosty and with no more difiionlty. 

So was thrown away a chance of bringing to an end 
honourable for Athene a struggle which had caosed her a 
Prolonged '^^^^ amount of Buffering. Eleon saw it pass 
Er's^iS^' without compunction. He had, it Beems, no 
at Bph^- doubt that the surrender of the hoplites in Bphak- 
"'*' teria was only a matter of days ; but he was moat 

disagreeably undeceived. ^Everything seemed to &vonr the 
Athenians ; bat in spite of this, the resistance of the Spartans 
was prolonged, and the prospectB of the Athenian command- 
ers became singularly dark and gloomy. They were at once 
felt to be so at Athens when tidings oame announcing not that 
gphokteria had been taken, bat that the hoplites within it were 
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weU supplied with food and water, while their own men 
were beginmng to feel the pinch of want. The winter 
season would hood make it impossible foi the Atbenian fleet 
to remain on the coast ; aod when the fleet was gone the 
hoplitea would soon escape in the light boats which now 
brought them food, while the Athenians on the mainland at 
PjloB would be starved into snirender. 

The feeling of elation caused by the mission of the Spar- 
tan envoys had given place to dark forebodings, and the 
Perp-eiit/ popular feeling ran strongly not, as it should have 
o( KJton done, in the channel of self- accusation, but, ac- 
cording to the fatal Atbenian fashion of shifting all responsi- 
bility npon advisarH, against £leon. Eleon was, indeed, 
sorely perplexed, and his opponents, who bad done nothing 
to coonte^ct his folly or his presumption, were in the same 
measure delighted. At the spur of the moment he charged 
tbe messengers from Fylos with falsehood ; but he felt that 
he had made a wrong move when they asked that commis- 
sioners should be sent to test the truth of their report, and 
that Eleon should be one of the number. The dilemma was 
awkward. If he went he must either eat his own words if 
their account should be found correct, or be soon convicted 
of a lie if he daied to put a better face upon the matter. 

Then followed a scene which singularly illustrates that 
state of political feeling in the ohgarchic party at Athens 
Hiachirie which was afterwards to be firuitfhl in the most 
to the gtae- terrible disasters. In bringing about tbe dismissal 
In che'si^'' of the Spartan envoys, Eleon had been fooUsh and 
«mbiy wrong. But the question now was how to insure 
the safety of tbe garrison at Pylos. This question concerned 
all Athenians alike, and in the consideration of it levity and 
banter must lie dangerously near the biwders of treachery. 
With all his feults, and with all his reckless readiness to 
impute falsehood to others, Eleon was nevertheless right in 
telling tbe Athenians that, if they believed the news just 
brought to them, their duty was to sail without a moment's 
delay to help their countrymen and seize tbe Spartan bop- 
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lit«a ia Sphakleria ; that if the Strategoi then present (i. 65) 
were lueii they would at once do bo ; and that, if he were in 
their pUce, he should not waste an hour before setting off. 

This reference to himself was, at worst, only indisoreet; 
but NikiaB, instead of feeling that £leon. was doing no more 
Qite, ot HI- than pointing out his cleaj duty as strategos, an- 
kiaa to yield gwersd glibly that, if the task seemed to bijn so easy, 
maai to he would do weU to undertake it himselt Eleon 
answered that he was ready to go, and in so 
aayii^ he was again, perhaps, guilty of indiscretion ; but he 
can be charged with nothing more, and his fault was more 
than atoned when, on seeing that Nikias reaUy meant to yield 
up his authority to him, he candidly professed hie incom- 
petence for military oonunand. It was the first time that 
such a confession was made by an Athenian citizen, and the 
circumstance points to the rising of a new class of statesmen, 
whose activity was confined to the popular assembly. 

Nikias, however, insisted on giving up his place to Eleon ; 
and the e^emesa of the people to ratify the compact was 
The premtoe nst^u^y increased by the wish of Eleon to evade 
ot Eleon it. On the conduct of Nikias we have to reserve 
wiihin OUT judgement. But, noisy and arrogant as he may 

twentydaja ij^Te been, Eleon would not despair of the com- 
monwealth, and he at onoe 8aid that, if he must go, he should 
set out on his errand without any feai of the Lakedaimonians, 
and with the foil assorance that within twenty days he would 
return home either having slain, or bringing with him as 
prisoners, the Spartans now shut up in Sphakteria. He 
added that he wotdd take with him only the force of Lem- 
nians and Imbriana then in the city, with the peltaats &om 
Ainos, and four hundred archers. 

The bitter animosity of Thuoydides against the man who 
was mainly instrumental in bringing about his own banishment 
OriUcism ot coold not tempt him to suppress facts ; but it led 
Tbncididei him to indulge in feelingH and in language which, 
apart from this gronnd of irritation, he would have scouted 
as unworthy of an Athenian. Eleon had done no more than 
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assert that Athens was able to do that which Nlkiaa held to 
be imposBible ; and Thucydides stigmatiseB this assertion, 
and liie confident anticipations of auocess, as tokens of mad- 
ness. Eleon further took caie to demand as his oolleagae 
the general who had planned the enterprise at Fjrlos. He 
could scarcely have shown sonitder sense or greater modesty 
than by so doing; and Thucydides can tell ns, seemingly 
without any feeling of self -condemnation, that Kleon's speech 
was received by the Athenians with laughter, and that sober- 
minded men were well pleased with an arrangement which 
could not fail to insure one of two good things— either the 
defeat and min of Eleon, or a victory over their enemies 
which might open a way for peace. Even more astoonding 
than this is his statement that the min of Eleon was what 
these sober-minded men especially desired. In the judgement 
of Englishmen these sober-minded men would assuredly be 
mere traitors ; bat it is hard, if not impossible, to believe that 
the words of Kleon were received with laughter by tiie whole 
body of the Athenians, and we are driven to the conolnsion 
that in this instance personal jealousy has betrayed the his- 
torian into a distortion, or at least into the exsggeiaticm, of 
fact. The laoghter came probably only from the m^nbers 
of the oligarchic olubs, and firom those who were afraid of 
offending them. 

At Fylos, Eleon found himself among men who were not 
less ready than the Athenians at home to fall in with his 
Th«raifit- plan of immediate and decisive operations. The 
KiHia^ pro- military arrangement he left, with the sound sense 
miw which he had shown at Athens, to his colleague, De- 

mosthenes ; and these arrangements were brilliantly sucoeesfuL 
Four hundred and twenty hophtes had been cooped np in 
Sphakteria when Eleon arrived with his reinforcements. Of 
these, 29*2 hved to be taken prisoners, and of these, again, not 
less than 120 were genuine Spartans of the noblest lineage. 
The loss of the Athenians was trifling ; the work was done ; 
and, within twenty days from the time of his departure 
Eleon re-entered the harbour of Peiraiens, bringing with him 
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the oOBt&est freight whinh had ever been landed on ita Hhoiea. 
If HerodotoB had been teUiug as the eIiot; of this Btiiring 
dnuiu, he would have given na a seriea of vivid piotares 
and anecdotes iHnstrating the enthneioBtio welcome which 
the demoB gave to the man who had not been infected 'with 
the feara oz the treaaherj of the oligarohio faction, the bright 
hopea of a coming peaoe which should aoon obhterate the 
tnailiB of Teoent ravage from the pleasant fielda of Attica, 
and the finnneaa with which, in apite of their anxiety to he 
rid of the war, they were reaolved to maintain the dignity 
and the honooi of Athens. From Thucydidee we l^ave no- 
thing more than the curt comment that the mad pledge of 
Eleon had been literallj' redeemed. 

On this verdict of Thucydides we need aay but little. 
DiBgraoeCiil though it may be, it ia not nearly bo disgraoefol 
CondBotof ** *^* conduct of NikJasand hiepartisana in com- 
N!biH and pelling Eleon I41 tmdertake a work which they 
9 owen i^ggjy^Q^ f^g g^ gjjj f^j. ^ madman, and for which 
he candidly oonfeBaed hie incompetence. The judgement of 
the historian ie, in Bhort, the judgement of hie parly ; and it 
provea not the insanity of Elecnt, but the political immorality 
of those who would have it that ten thoomnd Athenians 
under a general aingnlarly fertile in expedienta, popular with 
his men, and supported by precisely the kind of force whioh 
he moat needed, could not hope to capture four hnndied 
Spartana who were cut off from all posBibility of escape by a 
hedge of the enemy's ships and the forfeiture of their own 
navy. 

Thneydides is not the only man who has misrepresented 
or defamed Eleon. About six months after his return from 
Sphakteria, Aristophanes exhibited ftt the Lenaian 
festival his comedy entitled the < Knights,' or 
Kiem 'Horsemen.' Thia piece won the first prize. With 

ita SDipassing merit as a play we can scarcely imagine ita 
failing to do ao. As a libellous ooniedyf it has perhaps never 
been equalled either in ancient or modem times. In thia 
drama, Eleon appears as a FaphlagouiaD slave, so 4)aUed not 
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from any desire to call into qneBtion his pure Athenian 
deECentr, but to exhibit him as a rude, Hplnttering, bubliJing, 
boisterous clown, who, having gained his master's ear, makes 
the lives of all around hin^ misorable, while he takes care to 
torn everything to his own advantage by wholesale pilfering 
and dieating. The picture, as a whole, exhibits Eleon in the 
charaoteT of a thie^ a taker of bribes, a browbeater of all 
decent men, a lying accuser of the innooent. 

In short, it proves a great deal too muoh. We may take 
one choice between some of these feattu'ss and the rest. We 
itaabnud ''^'^'^^ accept them alL The man who had made 
cxtnTs^ himself notorious by bullying, slandering, and 
*"" wisely aeousing others would find it impossible to 

thieve, swindle, and receive bribes safely and habitually on 
his own account. IS, again, these had been his habits, he 
would be fiu: more likely to connive at the evil doings of 
others in order to acieen his ovm, than to drag before public 
tribunals men of whose guHt he was not sure. There is 
nothing improbable in the anecdote related by FlDtarch, that 
at the outset of his poUlicai career Eleon, summoning his 
Mends together, told them that hie Mendship with them 
must be regarded as at an end, becaose the tie which bound 
him to them would interfere with the dieoharge of his duty 
to the state. But in the statements of Aristophanes the 
likelihood of anything related by him is eioeedingly small. 
The nnrivallod comic merit of the ' En^hts,' it has been well 
said, is only one reason the more for distrosting the resem> 
blaoee of its picture to the real Kleon. As portraits of his. 
terical personages, his dehneations deserve no notice at all. 
If the characters of men are to be blackened, we may at 
least demand that the picture drawn by the accuser or the 
critic shall be consistent with facts already knovm to ns from 
othffl Bonrces. But the elaborate picture drawn of Sokrates 
in the ' Clouds ' is not only a distortion or ez^^;eration of 
facts. It is, to speak judicially, an absolute lie. At the 
outset Sokrates may have nsed language which might 
give some countenance to the iinputations of Aristophanes ; 
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bat the lepetition of tbeee insintiatioiia at a later time would 
be aa neax the truth as a biography which should represent 
Lord Strafford ag to the last an uneompromieing opponent of 
despotism. Except at the outset of hia career, of which we 
know very little. SokiatsB. fan irora being a dreamy and 
abaenl atar-gazer, spent his life in proteating againat all 
astronomicaJ. speculations, and, indeed, againat all physical 
imqairiea generally. We are, therefore, at once acquitted 
of all obligation even to examine personal charges brought 
against any otherjnen whom Aristophanes chooses to holdup 
to contempt, ridicule, or hatred ; but there are few instances 
in which an examination could fiul to exhibit his statements 
as worthless gossip or deliberate slander. 

The absurd contradictions involved in hia references to 
Feriklea have been noticed already (pp. 67,70). He is not tees 

^^ inoonsiatont in what he aaya of Kleon. The main 
toTj aiste- chaige in the ' Elnights ' is that Eleon £rat thrust 
A^Eiu-''' himself into the office of general and then impu- 
phaaesa^a dently reaped another man's harvest, and stole 
away hia honours. But Tbocydides hated Eleon 
more vehemently perhaps thsji Aiistophanes con have hated 
him, and from Thuoydides we learn that the office was 
thrust upon bim sorely against hie will and against his 
repeated protests by men who aerioualy wished to make a 
joke of the destruction of an Athenian fleet and army ; and, 
secondly, that, far firom wishing to rob Demosthenes of his 
credit, Eleon took special care to have that general as his 
colleague, and left to him both the plan and the execution of 
the attack. Between these two men there is every appear- 
ance of heaity co-operation ; but from the moment of his 
arrival at Fylos Eleon is wholly snboidinate, of his own 
free choice, to the experienced and gifted commsjider who 
had planned the enterprise. The modest position thus 
assumed by bim is more creditable to him than anything 
else in his hiatory. 

The issue of the attack on Sphakteria naturally increased 
the inflaeaoe of Eleon. Unhappily, his success added weight 
hi 
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to it just in those points which lay most open to C 
and most loudly called for oondemnation. Kl«on had been 
Tho -&c)iu- wroDg in interposing hindrances to the condnsioi) 
nuns ' uid _ of peace ; but in the debates which preceded his 
o( ArMo- mission to Pylos it was seemingly the personal 
phwea influenoe of Kleon alone which ttinied the scale 
in fevour of war. Now not a voice was raised in behalf of 
peace, and Nikias especially was debarred by his recent 
conduci from venturing on the utterance of wamini^ which 
would now have been seasonable and wholesome. The utter 
disgust for the war which marks the 'Achamians,' a comedy 
exhibited ^7 Ariatophanea about six months before the 
victory of Eleon, or rather of Demosthenes, had given place 
to the more confident temper which finds expression in his 
play of the ' Horsemen.' The Athenians could now, with 
the Spartan prisoners in their bonds, make peace whenever 
they might choose to do so. For the present they did not 
choose, and new obstacles to any agreement were interposed 
by the activity of Brasidas (p. 90). 

This most un-Bpartan Spartan was working for the 
benefit of his country with all the zaal and with little less 
ThraMwud than the sagacity of Themistokles and Perikles, 
S^JI^ "• and he was doing so without the support and 
B.C. 4!4 encouragement whidi these leaders received from 
the Athenian people. The Bpaitans, with their habitual 
dtdness, failed to understand the schemes of Brsisidas, and 
either left him to bis own tesouroes or thwarted his plans. 
Even thus he succeeded in shaking the Athenian con- 
federacy almost to its foundations. By baits held out to the 
oligarchic faction in each city, and by statements which 
Thucydides charaolerises as downright falsehoods, he brought 
about the revolt of Akanthos, and then, appearing suddenly 
before Amphipolis, offered terms which, as he had the 
surrounding country at his mercy, could not be resisted. 

For the Athenians this city was a position of the utmost 
importance, and it was lost to them by the inexcusable 
neglect of the Athenian commanders on the Tfaiakian coast. 
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Eleon, it is said, vas piominent in the pioeeciition which 
ended in the twenty yeafs' baniahment of one of them — the 
BeToitoi hiBtoricm Thucydidee. If he had anything to 
AmpbiiwUs do with the matter, he was perfectly right ; and 
we may do >""'" this justice, even if we look for no further 
evidence in his fovonr than the aignifioant eilenoe of the 
historian. Thacydides nowhere attempts to justify himself, 
thongh he ventores on a lame attempt to palliate his fatal 
remissness. Bat the oonsoioaaness of his fault could not 
conquer hia feeling of resentment, and this feeling has 
coloored his whole account of the career of Kleon. 

The ninth year of the war (b.o. 428} found both aides 
wearied with ibe struggle. Brasidas alone was fiill of an 

enthusiasm to which the very thought of peace 
jttz be- was inexpressibly distasteful ; but hie countrymen 
J^Jh^„j cared nothing for hia day-dreams and felt no 
BMrCa, B^. pride in his exploits, and among the Athenians 

there was seemingly not one to iusist on patting 
out the whole strength of the city for the summary crushing 
of his schemes. All that the Spartans oared for was the 
recovery of the hoplites taken in Sphakteria, and under this 
overwhelming anxiety they drew up a document which pro- 
vided for a twelve months' truce, on the main condition that 
during the year each side ahould retain the possessions 
belonging to it at the moment of ratification. The terms 
were accepted ; but the commissioners sent to Brasidas to 
annonnce the truce found him in possession of 8ki&n&, 
another town which he had induced to revolt from Athens. 

A reckoning of the time showed that this aoqusition bad 
been made since the ratification of the truce, and the Athenian 
i,fg„gn^ ^ commissioners refused to recognise it as coming 
the traae bf within the terms of the treaty. Brasidas boldly 

resorted to fidsehood, and his &Isehood, believed 
at Sparta, caused bitter irritation at Athens. Once more the 
people were sommoned to sit in judgement on the citizens 
of a revolted town ; and this time it would seem that even 
Diodotos felt that his intercession would be of no avail. He 
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may ftlao have thoiight that the conduct of (he Skionaiana 
admitted of no esense or palliatioQ, Kleon propoBod and, 
with little opposition or none, carried a decree doomii^; them 
to the punisbmeDt to which the Mytilenaians had been sen- 
tenced. The decree was carried out, but not until after 
Kleon had been removed from the scene. 

That the recoTery of Amphipolis and of the other Thrace- 
ward cities was an object for which Perikles would unheei- 
Mission of tatingly have put forth (he whole power of Athens 
appme Bn- ^^ cannot doubt. The Athenians seem to have 
'"'" been of the same opinion ; but their action was 

not prompt, and their choice of a commander was, to say the 
least, strange. The man sent to oppose a general so gifted 
as Bcasidaa was the leather-seller Eleon. That this appoint- 
ment was not made without strong opposition is highly prob- 
able, if not certain ; but, passing over the details of the 
debate in silence, Thucjdides merelj says that Eleon spoke 
much as Perikles would have spoken, and that he was him- 
self sent on the errand. He adds, however, that the warlike 
policy of Eleon was prompted by the fear that, in a time of 
peace, hia iniquities would be more easily brought to light 
and the falsehood of his slanders more readily exposed and 
rebutted. But the facts which we are bound especially to 
note are these— that, after an interval of nearly three years, 
a man who had never put himself forward as fitted for mili- 
tary command, and had, indeed, frankly admitted his dis- 
qualifications for it, and who, in a task of singular difficulty, 
had been successful because he had the good sense to snhoF' 
dinate himself to a leader of real genius, is now sent on a far 
more dangerous service without the aid of such a coUeagne, 
We may well ask why this should be ; and the answer most 
be that the citizens, of whom Thucydides speaks as the sober- 
minded section of the community, had, during the whole 
sojourn of Brasidas in Thrace, been throwing cold water on 
the pohcy which would have had the sanction of Perikles, 
and had urged that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
Brasidas was by making peace. 
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We can ecarnel; queetion that EleoD inBiated on ths 
fatuity of soch. a oonrse. The man who had oontemptaonBly 
Attitod* of or defiantly diHregarded the truce weib not likely 
nentB^ to show much more reverence for a moie delibe- 
^eon j^f^ QQJl fonnal oovenant. The truce vas a short 

peace, nnd Braaidaa had cared nothing for it. The peace 
would be a long trace ; would he core for it any the more 7 
So much for the matter as it affects Eleon personally ; bnt 
we cannot &il to see, farther, that for hie opponents the 
condition of things singolarly resembled that which had 
gone before the Sphakterian enterprise. Now, ae then, 
there was an obnoxious man to be got out of the way ; 
now, aa then, there was a work to be done, in which sac. 
ccBB would benefit Athens, while failure, though it might 
ruin Athens, would bring comfort to the men who hated 
Eleon. 

It is hard to think that we are doing any injustice to 
Nikias and his partisans if we say that the old trick was 
Their kaI toa^oyeA again, and that they deliberately thmet 
mnttTes ud Kleon into an of&ce which he did not covet, and 
from which he shrank, but in which they hoped 
and thought that he would ruin himeeli^ This shameful and 
treacherous policy, we are aBsnred, was openly avowed be- 
fore Eleon's departure for Fyloa, and we have therefore no 
real grounds for queationing that, the phenomena being the 
same, they were prompted by the same disgraceful motives 
once more. The foct that Eleon had not been employed in the 
interval is, snrely, sufficient evidence that he had not sought 
employment ; and it is to the last degree unlikely that he 
would now eagerly seek an office to which he knew that he 
had no other title than that which any citizen would have 
who desired to maintain the honour and the trne interests of 
his country. In the first flush of victory after his return 
from PyloB, Eleon, had he been so minded, could, we can 
scarcely doubt, have had himself elected strategos for the 
campaign of the following year. The fact Hbat he did not 
come forward as a candidate must be taken as proof that he 
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had, geaeronslr m well m honestly, Telmqaiahed to Demo- 
BtheneH the credit for the Baooaas at Sphakteria. 

Bnt, while we diHi; without injustice ascribe to his op- 
ponents a repetition of the old stiatagem, we most, at the 
UDjDit eri- Bame time, set aside the judgement which !rhnc;- 
;^i>a o< didee passes on Eleon as untrue in fact. It would, 
indeed, be well if we knew a little more about the 
iniquities and slanders of the leather- seller ; bnt if, as it is, 
to say the least, possible, the sting of his oratory lay in 
charges of feebleness or supineneas urged against Nikias and 
his abettors, we cannot deny that their conduct went far to 
. provoke, if not to justify, snch uncourtly comments. But it 
is not true to say that for such a man as Kleon is here as- 
serted to have been wai involved a state of things more con- 
venient than peace. War tends to encourage, not political 
slander, but miUlary genius ; and Kleon was thoroughly 
aware, and candidly confessed, that very httle military genius 
was needed to eclipse his own. He had, indeed, protested 
against the remissness or indifference which would have left 
Demosthenes withont help at Fyloa, and his protest was per* 
feotlj right, quite apart from any reference to the result ; but 
it cannot be said that his policy was uniformly in favour of 
war. Beftoe the beginning of the straggle, which hod now 
lasted for nine years, Eleon was strennous in his efTortS to 
maintain peace in opposition to the plane of Ferikles. In 
insisting now on a vigorous pioeecntion of the war in Thrace, 
Eleon was taking a line in which be would have had the 
cordial support of that great man ; and we may very safely 
infer that he went in person to Thrace only because Nikias 
would not go. 

It was long after the summer solstice when Eleon left 
the PeiraieuB with a force of twelve hundred heavy-armed 
Anini at citizens, three hundred horsemen, and a larger 
Tt^oewud number of allies in thirty triremes. Touching 
"■l™" first at SMAnfi, he took avray some of the hoplites 

belonging to the force engaged in the siege of that town, and 
reached TorOni just in time to prevent the Bpartans from 
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throwing themselvea into it. The tigei'like roles of uioient 
warfare made everjr home in TorAnd desolate ; and while 
fothers, brothers, and husbands went into oap.tivity, mothers 
and wives, with all the ohildren, wore sold as slaves. 

In his next attempt, which was made upon Stageiros, 
Kleon foiled ; but the Thasian colon; of OslepsOB was taken 
Delay of *•? stOTm. He felt, however, that he could not 
Kieoa at venture to advanoe upon Amphipolis with his 
present forces; but while, to the disgust of bis 
men, he waited at Eion, Brasidaa, in order to guard Amphi> 
poUs, took up his post on the hill of Eerdylion, on the 
western bank of the river, &cing the oitj and conunanding 
a view of all the land aionnd it. Blunder after blunder now 
followed ; bnt the disgrace of these blunders lies less with 
Kleon than with those who sent him oa a task which he 
would for rather have seen in abler bonds. 'Whatever bis 
mistakes were, we see them at their worst, for be had a merci- 
IsBB critic in the historian whom be helped to drive away 
from bis ooontry. 

Eleon was manifestly at a loss how to act. His troops 
were becoming impatient, and he was driven at last to the 
Kntry of oourae which bad led to success at Pylos. This 
Bnilduinta course, il is hinted, was nothing more than 
'' ^ marching np a hill for the purpose of marching 
down again ; and even this manceuvre, the historian con- 
temptuously adds, E^eon regarded as a trick worth knowing. 
The wall of Amphipolis, foimiog the chord of the arc witiiin 
which the city lay, ran across the ridge which rises to the 
eastward antU it joins the Fangaian range. This ridge 
Eieon, for the sake of doing something, felt hinoelf com- 
pelled to ascend ; and no sooner was his army in movement 
than Brasidas left Eerdylion and entered Amphipolis across 
the bridge over the Strymon, which be had included within 
the fbrtifioations of the city. 

What the anticipations of Eleon may have been we can- 
not say. Tbncydides asserts that both at Pylos and at 
Amphipolis Kleon looked for no resistance. This is certainly 
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uBtnie in the nutter of Sphakteria; and we have no satis- 
fiiotory reason for aacribing to him any snch impression at 

Amphipolis. At PyloB Eleon knew that he had a 
auBcniiiHi anfflcient force to overcame an; opposition that 
°™ might be made, and that in Demosthenes he had 
a coUeagne Jai more able and experienced than himself. At 
Amphipolie he had no snch colleagne, and he knew also that 
he had no overwhelming enperiority of numbers, while he 
also felt tiiat of his men many were not well disposed to- 
wards himsel£ Hie feult here was not over-rashness, bnt a 
onlpable bilnre in maintaining the dieeipline of his army, 
and in putting hie troops in striot order of battle before he 
began his retreat. 

For the entry of Brasidas into Amphipohs Eleoo is in no 
way responsible. Before Brasidas first made his way to 

Amphipolis, the bridge was altogether nnoonneeted 
betoreAm- with the town; and the separation of the two 
pWpoiB reflects gretrt discredit on the Athenians for 
leaving so important a post open to surprise from an enmny. 
In hie account of the battle of Amphipohs, Thncydides does 
not distinctly state that the bridge was included within the 
fortifications of the city ; but his whole etory implies that it 
was, nor is any hint given that Kleon conld attack the bridge 
without assaulting the towik, as he m^ht easily have 
done if the two bad been disconnected. The defence of 
an isolated bridge needs, moreover, a stronger goiud and in- 
volvee more anxiety than the maintenance of a line of wall 
including the bridge. A bridge so gnarded would naturally 
be the &rst object for attack ; but Kleon evidently had no 
option, and his regret at having come to Amphipolis without 
besieging engines had reference only to an attack on the walls. 
It cannot, however, be supposed that Eleon was nnaware 
of the enemy's change of position front Eerdyhon to the city, 
MiacBi ^* '^ more likely, from the scanty numbers of the 

tions o( men who entered viitb Brasidas, that he did not 

attach much weight to it. "We cannot suppose 
that he knew much of the theory of strategy ; and assuredly 
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he knew nothing of it by experienoe. It was, therefore, an 
easy matter to dnpe him by that semblance of inactivity and 
of inability to act which to a wary and able general would 
carry with it the strongest suspicion. On reaching the top 
of the ridge from which he had an unbroken view of the 
city at his feet, and of the river as it flowed oat of the lake 
Eerkinitia and, sweeping ronnd the city, ran into the sea at 
Eion, he was atmek by the silence and qniet of the scene. 
Nowhere throughout the whole extent of country over which 
his eye ranged were any bodies of men to be seen in motion ; 
not a man was -visible on the city walls; not a sign betokened 
preparation for battle. At length his scouts came to tell him 
that under the city gates they could see the feet of horses and 
men ready to issue out for battle. 

Having by personal inspection satisfied himself that their 
report was true, Eleon resolved not on maintaining hiB ground, 
Battle Dt which he might have done with almost a certainty 
Amphipoii. of BuceeSH, but on a retreat to Eion. He must 
await, he said, the reinforcements which he expected from 
Thrace ; and thus his army, wbeelingto the left, began their 
soathward march with their right or unshielded side exposed 
to the enemy. Bushing out from the gates, the Spartans 
broke the Athenian ranks. 

The left wing of the latter fled, and Brasidas feU in the 
pursuit of them. On the right wing tiheir resistance was 
more firm ; but Eleon, we are told, had come 
Brasidas and without any intention of fighting, and he made 
up his mind at once to run away. Flight, how- 
ever, is not always as easily executed as it may be planned ; 
and Kleon, it is said, harrying away from the men whom he 
had undertaken to lead, was intercepted and slain by a 
Myrkinian peltaat. It is possible that the event may have 
taken place as Tbuoydides has related it ; but, although he 
has nowhere suppressed facts or introduced falsehoods, the 
history of Eleon ia bo coloured in his pages that we may 
reasonably question whether the end of this loud-voiced and 
unrefined politician was as ignominious as he describes it to 
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have been. Nor can we easilj smother the mupioion that 
his left wing, which fled at the first attack of the eneinj.majr 
have consieted of thoie men who, politically opposed to 
Kleon, bad disliked the idea of aeiMriug under him, and had 
ahown their diagoBt by the insubordination which had always 
been the besetting sin of the oligarchic hoplites. 

We are told by Thucydides that this battle removed the 
two great hindrancsB to a pacific settlement between Athens 
Jndeeinent fuid Bparta ; but he makes no effort to show that 
^liei"'^' poMse at the cost of sacrifices, which Eleon was 
on Kison not willing to make, was at this time to he de- 
sired for Athena. Hie blnnders and shortcomings, his 
bluster, his arrogance, his incompetence as a milituy leader, 
are, indeed, exactly registered ; but whether the enei^tic 
prosaention of the war in Thraoe was or was not neooasary, 
whether the line taken by the political opponents of Eleon 
was one which Perikles would have approved, or whether it 
was one against which he would have protested as involving 
virtual treason, he takes caie never to ask. From first to 
last, in feet, in his account of the career of Eleon, we have 
not a trace of that judicially balanced criticism which marks 
his sketch of Thenmtokles ; and we are left to discover for 
ourselves whether and how fiu: in the several st^es of his 
ooocse Kleon was right or wrong. We have not a word to 
show that he was less justified in his treatment of the 
Spartan ambassadors who came to Athens immediately after 
the occupation of Pyloa by Demosthenes (p. 139) than he 
was in uiging the immediate reinforcement of that general's 
army after the rapture of the truce. 

Happily, the unswerving honesty which never allows 
Thucj^des to suppress &cts has shown ns that, when Eleon 
-^ charged the first envoys with deUberate falsehood, 

tHtaot tiu he was disgracing himself and running a risk of 
°"° fitbJly injuring Athens ; that, when the truce was 

onoe broken, he was perfectly ri^t in insisting that, at 
whatever cost, the Spartan hoplites in Sphakteria should be 
brought prisoners to Athens; that he waa again wrong 
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when, ailer thej had been bo brought, he hindered the 
Mttlement of peace by impoeing conditions too exacting and 
aevere, but that in this instance hia mietake was shared 
bj Nildaa ajid the oligarohio party, who at this moment 
were all ran away with by the war fever ; Eind, finally, 
that from first to last he was more than justified in the 
policy hy which he held that Brasidaa muat be encountered 
and put down in Thrace. That he waa left to carry out 
this policy by himself was bis misfortone, not bis &alt ; 
that he was feebly supported at Athens and sent witbont 
competent colleagues to Thrace redounds not to his own 
shame, but to that of his adversaries. 
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BRASIDAS 

Thk oareer of BraatdaB, like that of Rleon, ie spread over 
R few years only ; and apart from his public life we can 
lactMoI "'""^^'y ^^ ^^ '"* k'low anything about him. 
BniBiduu But trota the first moment of his appe&nuice on 
H BUteunsD jjjg scene of the great Dorian and Ionian struggle 
wehavea singularly distinct and complete picture of the man 
as a military leader and also as a Btatesman such as Sparta 
had never yet seen and, it may perhaps be said, anoh as she 
was never to see again. The foot that Dothing is heard of 
him during the negotiations and conflicts which preceded the 
oDtbreak of the war may be taken as evidence of his extreme 
youth at the time ; and in this case he must still have been 
in the bloom of matoie manhood when he feU on the same 
day with Eleon at Amphipolis. 

During these few years, oiroumatances, it may be said, 
- Davonred the developement of those qualities which have won 
siDgnLuic; for him the peculiar distinction of being the most 
chiaotep in un-Spartan of Spartans ; but oircnmstanoes not 
" Bputui legs &vourable failed to produce the same results 
with others of his countrymen, and therefore we must con- 
clude that there was something in Braeidas himself which 
determined the character of his life, and which made him 
scarcely less ready in speech than in action, and gave him 
almost too much skill as an orator and a diplomatist, while 
it brought him to the highest eminence as a military leader 
and strategist. 
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His name ia first heud of at the beginsing of the great 
etn^gle between Athena and Sparta. The splendid career of 
RHcae ot Forikles was akeady dimmed by the cloads which 
BnMdu, wore darkening round him; and vitb a heavy 
B.C. 43» heart, tiiongh with undiminished eonfidenoe in the 
poUej vhioh he had marked ont for Athena, he had sent out 
the fleet which wae to ravage the Feloponnesian coaati. Land- 
ing on the aouth-westemmoet promontory of Meseene, the 
Athenian attempt to carry Ueth6n6 (p. 90) by etorm gave an 
opportunity for the first exploit of Braeidas. The walla were 
weak, and men were lacking to gnard them ; nor could the 
place have escaped speedy capture, had not Brasidas, who 
held a Bpartan oatpoet in the neighbourhood, dashed through 
the Athenian force, and, with some little loss to his men, 
thrown himself into the city. The Athenians were eeattered 
carelessly about the place, not especting each sudden and 
impetaooB movement ; but the promptitude and sagacity now 
-displayed by this young officer were an earnest of a long series 
of mihtaiy e^oita, all of them conapiououaly marked by 
these qnalities and standing out in strong contrast with the 
ordinary achievements of Spartan citizens, Of men like 
Leonidas and, in some degree, like Archidamos, there had 
never been any lack; bnt Biasidaa was the first Spartan in 
whom a rigid diaoipline had sharpened instead of repressing 
a genius of no mean order. 

The merit of this brilliant exploit at MethAnd was folly 
appreciated at Sparta. Brasidas received a pubUc eulogy 
paiinreof '"^ "*^ elected Ephor Eponymos. Two years 
-ibcdesivo later (b.c. 429) he was one of the commisaionerB 
"m ^^mT ^''* **> ^'"™ * standing council for Knemos after 
^i™'*"' hie crushing defeat by Phormion at the entrance 
''"^ of the Corinthian Gulf (pp. 112, 115). In spite of his 

preBence and advice, Phormion won a second victory ; and it 
then occurred to Brasidaa that a harder blow on Athenian ' 
power might be struck nearer home. The snggestion of a 
night attack on the harbour of Peirsaens itself came from 
the Megarians ; but it was eagerly adopted by Brasidas, whose 
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orders, if canied out, might have resulted in a temble cata- 
strophe for Atlieag. The allies were oomuumded to hasten to 
the Megarian port of Nisaia, and thera to man the forty tri- 
remea, now scarcely seaworthy, which were lying high and dry 
in dock. Hiub far the orders of Enemos and Brasidas were 
obeyed ; bat when they were fairly at sea, the desperate risk 
involved in carrying out their scheme led them or their men 
to sabstitnte fiir it the easier task of a raid on Balamis. The 
capture of the three Athenian gaardahips at the promontory 
of BoudoTon was made known at Athene by means of fire- 
Bignala, and excited extreme alarm. The impression in the 
city was that the enemy's fleet had entered the harbour of 
PeiraieuH, while the inhabitants of Peiraiens believed that 
Salamis was taken and that they might expect la be attacked 
at any moment. No sooner had day dawned than the Athe- 
niains hurried in full force from the city to the Peiraieua and, 
laimching a number of triremes, rowed off to Salamis. But 
the enemy had departed, takii^ with them tlie three giiard> 
ships, with a large amount of plunder and many prisoners. 

Brasidas had taught the Athenians a sevwe lesson, and 
the Feiraieus was not left unguarded again. It was probably 
Biwidu at '''^ ^"^' "^ ^^ oolleaguea, not his own, that the 
KoFkjn, enterprise failed to inflict a &tal blow on Athens. 
He was not more sncceesM as the colleague or 
controller of Allddas, the admiral sent in command of the 
Spartan fleet to Eorkyra (b.c. 427). The great straggle be- 
tween tiie Dorian and Ionian Greeks was everywhere becom- 
ing more exasperated; and the besetting sina of ReUenie 
poUty were being brought out into greater prominence and 
aggravated by foreign interference, the demos in each town 
inviting the aid of Athens, while theiz opponents relied on that 
of Sparta. It was so now in Eorkyra, where the revolution 
which ensued was noteworthy as being the flrst and fiercest 
of these movements. Brasidas was again thwarted by his 
colleagae's lack of promptitade, and the revolution at KorkyrA 
ran its horrid length into wholesale massacre. By sailing 
Atroi^t to Eorkyra, as Brasidas desired, AUddas might have 
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carried everything before him ; but, to his great di^nst, 
the admiral contented himHsIf with going to Sybota and 
with ravaging the lauds near LenkimmS for a few hours the 

We next see Brasidas striving to give a better torn to the 
diffloulties in which the Spartans were involved by the enter- 

prise of the Athenian general DemoBthenea at 
«XdM. PyloH (B.C. 425). The hoplites, who were after- 
tSi^i'™ '^ wards taken as prisonerB to Athena (p. 144), were 
Pjios, B.e. landed on Sphakteria. A force on land tried in 

vain to take the fort built by the Athenian sailors 
tmder the command of Demosthenes ; but a more foimidabte 
attack on the Athenian position generally was made by the 
Spartan ships nnder Thxasymelidas. The Athenians were 
greatly aided in their resistance by the rocks and reefa which 
gild this dangerous promontory, and the captains of the ships 
felt and displayed a natural reluctance to risk the destruction 
of their vessels. Furious at the eight, Brasidas asked them 
whether for the sake of a petty saving of some timber they 
meant to allow the enemy to establish himself in their ooun try ; 
while on the allies he nrged the duty of sacrificing, if need 
he, every ship belonging to them, as a small return for the 
long series of benefibe which they had received fin>m Sparta. 
Insisting that his own ship should be driven straight upon 
the beach, he took his stand on the gangway ready to spring 
on land, feeling sure that a Spartan force, having once gained 
a tboting on the shore, would at least take care to enter the 
fort along with the Atheniana whom they would drive back, 
and there decide the matter in a hand-to-hand combat. But 
in thia position he was exposed, before he could strike a blow 
or even attempt to leap on shore, to showers of darts and 
arrows. Struck down with many wounds, he fell back faint- 
ing into the forepart of the vessel, with hie left aim hanging 
over the side, and hia shield slipped oS &om it into the 
water. Dashed up presently by the waves on to the beach, 
it waa aeized by the Athenians, who with it crowned the 
trophy raised after the battle. 
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But the ccmiage and ^irit of Broaidaa never failed him, 
although his eoontrfmen seemed to have lost both. A 
Bnsjdsguid terrible story is told of wholesale massacre 
tbe Heiota perpetrated on the Helots, many of whom bad 
shown marvellons boldness and sagacity in conveying food 
to tbe hoplites shut up in Sphaktetia. There are indica- 
tions which seem to show that the tale may be greatly 
exaggerated. We find Helot hophtea not many months 
later serving imder Braaidas in Tbraoe, and we cannot easily 
onderstand bow the Spartans oonld venture on placing sinaa 
in the hands of men whose kinsmen they hod lately smitten 
down in cold blood. The question mnet remain wraj^ed 
in obscurity ; bnt, if the facts are correctly stated, the free 
Spartans must have been possessed of coercive powers of 
which we can form no adequate idea. 

In tbe opinion of Tbucydides, they were suffering at this 
time from a paroxysm of sel^Bh fear. Many of their noblest 
iBTitationg '^^^ were shut up in Sphakteria. They knew, 
ft ^'^''^ therefore, that the spell which once lay in their 
ThrwKwdid name had been rudely wrecked, if not broken, 
Athei^ B.C. '^^ ^•^7 ^^^ *^'^' *^^ gooA fortune which they 
*'* regarded as their birthright was gone. Whether 

snob a state as Sparta was worth saving is a question which, 
perhaps, we need not answer ; but it seems certain that it 
must have fallen if it had not been for tbe singularly un. 
Spartan genius of Brasidas. His larger mind saw that only 
a diversion of the Athenian forces to some distant scene 
would loosen the iron grasp in which they now held the 
Peloponnesos. Such a diversion was rendered practicable by 
invitations which csjne from the towns of the Chalkidian 
peninsula as well as from the Makedonian chief Perdikkas. 
These invitations were accompanied by the offer of main- 
tenance for any army which might be sent to aid the cities 
in the plan of revolt from Athens, and it is scarcely neceBsary 
to say that they OKme from the oligarchic foction in each of 
those cities. 

The Spartans were well pleased to intrust the task to 
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HrosidaSi whoso coTDing tho GluJkidiaii oligiLrobs Dfi&de & 
special condition in the compact ; and Biasidas, on his p&it, 
Biuiduiaft if '"^y he could be Bnpteme iu command, was 
e the leas eager to measure himself against the 
^'bis enemy because tba Spaxtaus, paralysed bj the 
°""''" catastrophe of Sphakteria, refiised to allow any 

more of theii own. hopUtes to run the risk of swelling the 
nomber of captives at Athens. 

But before he could complete his levies his interference 
was needed nearer home. A minority in Megara had 
gji^jij probably felt all along that union with Athens 
putica ia was better than independence under an oligarchy. 
''"^''^ Xhia minority had been strengthened by the 
eufferings which the war had entailed upon them, and a 
plan for the Burrender of the city was concerted with the 
Athenian generals. The latter recovered Niaaia by capitn- 
latioD before the work of blockade had well begnn. But to 
Brasidas it seemed that a blow should be struck before they 
could obtain. poBseBsian of Megara itseUL When, however, he 
demanded that the gates should be thrown open to his forces, 
the answer was that they would admit no ime within the walls 
until one or other party should have gained a decisive victory. 

The next step of Brasidas was, therefore, to advance 
nearer to the sea and offer battle to the Athenian generals, 
^^jjj^ijn But the latter, on their side, began to question 
ol Enaidas whether they could ran the risk of a defeat, which 

^'**" might be most severely felt, in order to encounter 
a force composed simply of detachments levied from many 
Feloponnesian cities which would lose at the worst only a 
small fraction of their troops. The &11 of Hisaia had cut off 
the connexion of Megara with its longwaJls, and as Brasidas 
showed no intention of acting on the offensive, they gave up 
all notion of attacking the city. The gates were accordingly 
opened to admit the army of Brasidas ;. but this restless 
leader had more urgent work to do elsewhere, and on his 
departure the demos remained under a tolemn pledge of 
amnesty on the part of the oligarchs. 
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These kept tiieir promise only nntil both Spftrtons and 
Athenians were fairly out of the way, and then tried, con- 
DeBtmocion denmed, and executed a hundred oitizane who 
win's'of"''' ^^^ heea moat prominent in the work of oppo- 
Megiin eition. A Btrict oligarchy was set up which, 

Thucydidea telle ub, lasted much longer than most govem- 
ments set up by a minority both nomerically and personally 
insigmficant. Before the close of the year the Megarians 
regained poeeeeaion of their long walls and levelled them with 
(he ground, and thus a work was demolished by means of 
which the Athenians had hoped that they would be enabled 
to keep a firm hold on the Feloponnesos. 

A storm was now to burst on the Atbeoiane from the 
north, of which they seem to have had no forebodings. We 
may safelj say that certainly thej hod none, for 
the AChs- they chose this time for making another attempt 
reooTwtheic *** recover the land empire which they had lost 
'"b^TT^ by their defeat at Koroneia (p. 42). In the sim- 
plicity of the plan and in the co-operation pro- 
mised by the demos in many Boiotian cities there was 
much to fovour the enterprise ; but the plan came to an end 
with the disastrous battle of Delion, and, unhappily, the 
scheme itself left the way open for Brasidas to give a wholly 
new turn to the war by his plan of wresting from Athene her 
subject allies on the northern shores of the Egean. 

While the Athenians were still putting out their strength 
in Boiotia, Brasidas sent from the Bparton colony of Hera- 
kleia a message to his partisans in Pharsalos 
tion^r requesting them to fiimish him at once with 
b^^oh"' guides for his march through Thessaly, That he 
tiirougb was undertaking a dangerous taek he was well 
™" ' aware. In Thessaly, as in Boiotia, the oligarchic 
chiefs of clans carried matters their own way ; but they oonld 
not repress the friendly feelings which the main body of the 
people entertained for the Athenians in their struggle with 
Sparta. In other words, the same elements were working 
here OS in 4be allied cities whose revolts had already been 
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suppressed, and Brasidas knew -that nothing but a promptness 
which should leave no room for discussion or even for thought 
could enable him to carry out bis plan. At no time was it 
easy for a foreign force to make its way through Thessftly 
without guides; in the present temper of the people the 
attempt would be doubly dangerous. As it so turned out, 
the whole power of the oligarchio governments barely sufficed 
to carry him through. 

Setting out from the Phthiotic town of Melitia, he had 
scarcely reached Fharsalos, in the centre of the great Thea- 
Hindmnoee ^^i*^ plain, when he was met by a large body of 
(ohiimiirch the people, who seemed determined to bar his 
further progress. To their plea that no etranger 
could pass without the consent of the commonwealth the 
guides of Brasidas hastened to answer that they would not 
think of leading him any further against their will, and that 
they had brought him thus far only because bis sudden 
appearance had taken them by surprise, and they knew not 
what else they could do. Brasidaa himself now came 
forward, and with that singular power of adapting himself 
to the temper of hie hearers which no Spartan had ever yet 
displayed, assured them that, if they wished it, he would 
forthwith torn back ; bat added that he should regard it as 
cbnrliah treatment if he were sent back, since he had come 
not to hurt the Theesalians, with whom the relations of 
Sparta were both peaceful and friendly, but merely to carry 
out plans (or the humiliation of the Athenians, with whom 
they were at open war. 

These words, we are told, disarmed the opposition of the 
Thesaalians ; but if this be a complete account of the matter, 
, . I - the readiness with which they aUowsd him to 
BTMldRt at pass onwards showed that their professed friendly 
Eseling for Athens was a sentiment rather than a 
principle. Freed thus from a serious danger, Brasidas lost 
not a moment Id hurrying onwards. In a few hours he 
reached Phaldon ; in the evening he was in the territory of 
iihs Feraibians, who guided him to Dion, in the dom 
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PerdikkaH. Hers, standing in safety beneath tbe mightj 
ramparts of OlympoH and the Pierian hUls, Braaidas looked 
forward with eager impatience to the immediate proeecntion 
of the enterprise for the sake of which he had made this 
perilone j oumey . 

His only wish was to cripple Athens ; but the wily chief 
who had lured him by tbe promise of maintaining half bis 
CamnBimi army looked upon him as a hired instrument for 
•gsinst the doing any work which be might have in hand. 
Sorely against his will, Brosidas was sent to rednce 
Arrhibaioe, the chief of the L3'nkestai. But the latter ex- 
pressed a wish to submit himself to arbitration, and to be- 
come the ally of Bparta ; and Brasidas, in spite of prayers 
and t^otests, withdrew his forces. Perdikkas was com- 
pelled to depart with him, bat he showed his anger by 
supplying henceforth the wants of only a third portion of his 

Not until Brasidas had passed the Thessalian border 
were the Athenians awakened to a sense of their danger 
Hedtation and even when they learnt that something most 
H^sa o/tii'e be done, they acted with a tardinese and hesita- 
Atiieuiuu (ion [n marked contrast with the vebemenoe and 
promptitude of the Spartan champion. The preservation of 
the subject allies on the coasts of Thrace would have been 
for Periklee a matter to he carried 'throu^ at all costs ; but, 
instead of striving with the energy of men struggling for 
their lives, they contented themselves simply with increasing 
their garrisons in the cities threatened by Brasidas. 

The ripe grapes were all but ready for the gathering, and 
the whole produce of the year was therefore at his mercy, 
Bmaidiia when Brasidas appeared before the gates of Akan- 
Bt t)i« gaXf thos, at the base of the great peninsula of Akte or 
" "" " Athos. The oligarchic party, at whose invitation 
he had come, had led him to look far an eager and even en- 
thusiastic welcome. He was unpleasantly surprised to find 
that the gates were guarded, and that be could do no more 
than pray for permission to jileaditis cause before the people 
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in person. Even with this request the denioB only retnctautly 
complied. Once ttdinitted, be was to eiaploj agtun those 
arts of pereuaaion which might tempt the ignorant into 
thinking that Sparta was training np a body of citizens like 
the adroit orator who now stood forward as the apostle of 
freedom and happiness for everjbodj'. His hnsiness was to 
convince the Akantbians that they could seonre their own 
wel&re only by revolting' from Athena, and he proceeded to 
convince them after the following fashion. 

Beminding them of the wholly disinterested motivea 
which bad led Sparta into the war, he assured them that the 
A-ddiennC State whioh had sent him was honestly anxions 
^^5;!,^_ to confine itself to the one definite task of putting 
thiui down an iniquitous tyranny. He had come to set 

them free, and he was amazed at not finding himself wel- 
comed with open arms. Their ooolness oansed him even 
greater grief and alarm ; bat, although he took core not to 
teU them at this point in his speech that it excited in him 
some fselii^s of a harsher sort, he explained to them that their 
adhesion was indispensahle for the aoocess of his plan, and 
their adhesion therefore he mnst have. Their refusal would 
tempt the other allies of Athens in tbose Thraceward r^^ions 
to think that the freedom which he promised was Utopian, 
or that his power to insure it was not equal to bis will ; and 
he could not afford to allow such thougbtH to be awakened 
in them. The power of Sparta he brought home to them by 
telling, as Thucydidee declarea, a flat lie— a lie whioh he re- 
peated wherever he went. Wben the Athenian generals, nnder 
the walls of Megara, determined not to risk a battle with the 
army of which the forces of BraaidaB formed a scanty ptirt, 
their resolution was token simply on the ground that they 
were bomid not to endanger the best troops of Athens in a 
struggle with men gathered froja a number of cities, each of 
iriiich risked but little. Of this fitot it is barely poasible that 
Brasidas may have been unaware ; but he knew himself to 
be deliberately lying when he spoke of his own troops as 
being the whole force which the Athenian generals dared not 
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to enooanter, and nrged this as a. ground for thinking that 
the Athenians could not send to (he ooaste of Thiace a lu^r 
army by Eea. Their confidence he sought to gain for Sparta 
by amuriog (hem that he had bound (he Ephors by the most 
solemn oaths that (he cities which might join him should 
remain absolutely autonomous. It may not, perhaps, have 
occurred (o him that the need of imposing such oaths migh( 
leave on others the impression that (be Spartan m^istrates 
were not much to be trusted without them ; but he did not 
teU them then that some of the men in his own force were 
the kinsfolk of bondmen, who had risked (heir lives (o succour 
SpajTtsji hoplitea in 8phak(eria, who had been invited to 
claim freedom as the reward of (heir generous self- sacrifice, 
and who, having thus shown themselves to be men whom it 
would be dangerous to keep in slavery, had, every one, been 
mercilessly murdered (p. 162). 

Two further argaments he had yet in store. The one was 
sKldressed to that centrifugal instinct which pre-eminently 
Final anm "'i^''^'*! ^^ Hellenic race in general; (he other to 
nieuuof their purses. He assured them (hat when be 
spoke of freedom and independence his words 
were to be taken in (hefr literal meaning, and not as denoting 
merely liberation from the yoke of Athens. They wotdd be 
left absolutely to (hemselves, as tmconstrained, in &ot, as the 
oxen which parted company by the advice of the lion who 
hungered after their flesh. They were to live after oligarchic 
or democratic &shioD, as they might prefer. They would be 
free, after joining Sparta, to manage their own matters (o 
(heir own liking; they were perfectly fr^e to decide now 
whether they would or would not join Sparta. Only they 
must remember that, as things then were, a large amount of 
money went yearly from Akanthos in the form of tribute for 
the support of a tyranny which his conscience would not 
allow h'"i to tolerate ; and, further, they saw his army out- 
side their walls. He would leave them to thefr deliberations ; 
but if they should say him nay, their ripe grapes would be 
trampled under foot, (heir vineyards ravaged, and they must 



make up their minda to face poverty, perbapH famine. pai> 
hapB also a blockade. 

Thia forcible epecial pleading c&rried ao much weight that 
a majority of the citizena, voting secretly, decided on revolt 
RpToit of fro"" Athena. The Akanthiajis were Dot men of 
Akantiioa hcroic moold, and they could not bring themselves 
to sacrifice their crops ; but they were so lacking 
in enthnaiafim for their new tJly, that they inaisted on his 
taking in their presence the oatha which, as he said, he had 
imposed on the Spartan Ephors. The wretched fierce of firee 
debate and free voting was ended; and Akanthos revolted 
from Athens. 

Brasidas had begnn his work well, and Stageiios, a few 
miles iiirther north, soon foL'owed the example of Akanthos. 
BrasidMao- ^^*' '^^^7 weeke later he appeared before the 
peuB before waUs of Amphipolis. The poaaeesion of this place 
Amphipoiu ^^^^ remove the last difficulties from hie path ; 
and it was hia object to detach it, if poaaible, from Athens 
without the toil of a siege in which he might very probably 
fail, and which would not, in all likelihood, be brought to an 
end before the arrival of an Athenian armament. The post 
was aa strong and aa eaaily defeneiljle as it was important. 
Above the city, the lake through which the Strymon flows 
was a formidable barrier for those who had not the command 
of the aea. Below this lake a aquadron of Athenian triremes 
was permanently ort guard ; and the city itself was at a 
moderate distance from the bridge which furnished the only 
means of communication between Makedonia and Thrace. 
On two aides of it flowed the broad stream embracing the 
town for whichit thus determined the name, and leaving only 
the chord of an are fortified with a strong wall along its 
whole length. On no object could time, care, and money 
have been better bestowed than on insuring the safe keeping 
of this key to two vast regions : by an astonishing in&tna> 
tion it waa allowed without a struggle to fall into the hands 
of Brasidas. 

Led by guides from Argilos, this indefatigable commander 
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ndvanoed to the bridge, and of couTBe slew the scanty garrieon 
to which alone the futal slu^shness of the Athenians 
Burpriss of ''"'^ intmHted the momentouB duty of guarding it. 
eiiebriagB go sadden waa the attack and so complete the 
slaughter that no alarm coold be given to the citizens of 
Amphipolis, who, on a stormy and snowy night, learnt tliat 
the army of Braeidas was without their walls, aiid that their 
lands and all who happened to be without the city were 
wholly at his mercy. So great was the confusion that Brasi- 
das, we are told, might with ease have carried the place by 
assault ; but he allowed his men to plnnder the land instead, 

The citizens who were not on his side had thus time to 
recover their self-poeseBBion. These now fomid that they 
The citiwma were stiD in a numerical majority ; and they not 
(end to only insisted that the gates should be kept shut, 

Thacydides bot that the Athenian general Enkles should send 
10 their aid ^ request for immediate aid to his colleague, 
Thucydides, the historian, who was then with bis fleet off the 
isUnd of Thasos. about half a day's sail from Amphipolis. 
With a feeling, we cannot donbt, of deep misgiving and eelf- 
accnsation, Thucydides hastened to the post which he ough 
never to have quitted after the arrival of Brasidas in Make- 
donia. Trusting that he might reach Amphipolis in time to 
save it from fiilling into his hands, he hoped that at the wora 
he shoiild be able to rescue Eion. 

But Brasidas was beforehand with him. He knew that 
for a large proportion of the citizens alliance with Sparta had 
Bnnenderof '"' attractions, and that in these men the presence 
Ampiiipoiia of a general so wealthy and powerftil as Thucy- 
dides would raise hopes of more effectual succour 
and stir them up to more stubborn resistance. He therefore 
offered terms which he thought could not fail to determine 
their action in his favour. All who chose to remain should 
have the fiill rights of citizenship. To those who might prefer 
to depart he gave five days for the removal of their property. 
Such terms were not likely to be withstood. Biasidas became 
master of Amphipolis. Id twenty-four hours he would have 
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been master also of Eion ; but on the evening of the same 
As.y ihe eeven Bhips of Thncydides entered tbe mouth of the 
Strymon, and this fi^sh loss was avoided. 

The year was closing with a aeries of miafortimes and 
diBCDUragementB for the AthenianH. From one aide the 
Maroh of tidings oame that the Megarians had levelled their 
Brasidig to long walls with the earth ; from the other they 
lefunt that Sane and Dion were the only towns on 
the peninsula of Athos which had refused to receive Brasidas 
witbm their walls. Bnt it was not worth while for the latter 
to spend time in catching so poor a prey, and be hurried 
away to Torfln6, whither he had been invited not by the 
main body of the people, but by a small band of conspiratArs 
workii^ with careful secrecy. Their aid was eSectnal. The 
small Athenian garrison escaped to the fort of Lek3^hoB, and 
hither also fled those Torouaians who conld not make up their 
minds to join Brasidas. But their resolution was shaken 
when, on the nest day, Brasidas invited them to return, under 
a pledge that they should enjoy the full rights of citizenship. 

To disarm any remaining apposition, he summoned a 
public assembly and made a speech much after the fiishion 
AddreM of **^ ^^^ harangue at Akanthos, insisting that the 
BtuidKs Hi nten who had introdocsd bim within the city were 
to be regarded not as traitors, but as benefactors 
and saviours of their country. So disinterested were his 
motives that he was come to set them free whether they 
lihed it or not, and those who had opposed him should share 
the blessing not less than his most zealous partisans. Nay, 
he should think none the worse of the former for their Me6dly 
leanings towards Athens, for he knew that they would soon 
entertain a heartier friendship for the Spartans. He was 
willing to draw a veil over the past. Thus iar they had not 
been in any tme sense free agents ; for the fiiture they would 
lie under the tesponsibiUty of free men, and faitidessness to 
Sparta would be followed by righteous punishment. 

Having dealt thus with the oitizeas, Brasidas proceeded 
to apply the argument of (6rce to the Athenian garrison in 
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Lekylhos. The fort was stormed, but most of the Atheniajis 
escaped in the two guardships. It wae at this junotnre that 
Rt^ToLt or the truce was made on which the Athenians raieed 

utens.'BT '"R^ hopes which were doomed to he disappointed 
«3 ■ ■ (p. 149). Two days after the ratification of this 
truce, Brasidas received the adhesion of SkidnS. Under 
cover of a convoying trireme which would divert the attack 
of any Athenian ship which they might encounter, he sailed 
to the town, where he woe eagerly welcomed by hie partisans. 
It is not pretended that the subject allies of Athens were 
drawn to the imperial city by any other considerations than 
those of sound reason and sober judgement ; and reason and 
judgement are the first to lose their power over a people 
dazzled by schemes which appeal to sentiments thus far kept 
under control, yet not without irksome self-restraint. 

The campaign of Brasidas had now acquired a romantic 
character, and the politic harangue in which he lauded the 
_ . boldness of the Skionaians in defying the efforts of 

nceptian o[ Athens made them look on themselves as fellow- 
Uie Skio-'" workers with him in the sacred cause of hberty. 
^^1 "- When be told them that their condnct would be 
rewarded with the special confidence and esteem of 

he Spartans their enthusiasm burst the slender barriers of 
prudence, behind which some had wished thus far to shelter 

hemselves. In the place of public asaembly a golden diadem 
was placed on the head of Biasidas, the Deliverer of Hellas ; 
in private houses he was crowned with Sllets and honoured 
as an athlete who had reached the highest standard of Hel- 
lenic humanity. For the present the sky was fait; but 'the 
enthusiasm of the Skionaians was to end in terrible cata- 
strophe. 

It was not likely that in the full swing of such an enter- 
prise as that which he had so nearly carried to a successfiil 
BrasidM Bnd '*fi"* Brasidas would allow himself to be suddenly 
tbe yeiii'i checked by hindrances interposed from without. 
His readiness, as Thucydides phrases it, in stating 
what waa not true wonld give him an advantage over more 
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truthful men in dealing with disagreeable circumBtauoeB. 
In such ciroumstances he now foand himself when the eom- 
missionere arriired from Sparta and Athena to annoiuee the 
twelve months' truce. The representativeB of Athena 
declared, on a reckoning of the tinae, that Ski6nS had re- 
volted after the close of the war. Brasidas boldly denied 
the fact ; but the irritation excited at Athens led to the 
election of Eleon as atrategos for the campaign which was 
to bring back the Thraceward aubjecta of Athens to their 
allegiance (p. 150). 

It was not long before the town of Mend6 followed the 
example of SkidnS, and Brasidas without hesitation received 
Beioit of "^^ *^*y '^'* '''* Spartan confederacy. The act 
UeDde from was virtually an open declaration of war ^ainat 
Athens, but he sought to give some colour to it by 
charging the Atheniaua with breaking the terms of the 
truce ; but how they are suppoaed to have broken them wa 
are not told. The genius of Eraaidaa for fiction or falsehood 
makes it posaible or likely that tlie only infraction of the 
terms of tmoe may have been their reAuol to acknowledge 
that the revolt of SkidnS occurred a few daya before it 
actually took place. But, although he professed to regard 
the open revolt of MendS after the news of the truce had 
been received as a jnatifioation of his conduct, he felt that 
the plea would avail little with the Athenians. He there- 
fore tranaferred the women and children to the town of 
OlynthoB, a few miles to the north'east of Potidaia. But, 
although he sent a force to guard Mendd against attack by 
an Athenian army, he did not enter the place himself, and 
therefore he failed to awaken in the citizena that feeling 
of personal attachment which gave his cause a fictitious 
strength in the cities which he had already visited. Prob- 
ably a soothing speech fi-om bia lipa might have prevented 
the collapse which followed after Uie arrival of the Athenian 
generals during hia absence in Mokedonia. 

Thither he was now summoned to aid Perdikkaa against 
the Lynkestian Arrhibaios {p. 166). We must suppose that 
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the iaviUtum was one which he could not afford to disre- 
gard. BeAisal would have been foilowsd on the port of Per- 
DlfflciiitiH dikkaa hy at least the repudiation of all engage- 
□r ^ruidu ments to contribute towards the maintenanoe of 
aaaai at the army of Brasidaa. Advancing with him to the 
i-iakoi pusBH of LynkoB, Perdikkos leamt to hie dJBmay 
that the Zlljrian meroenaries whom he had engaged had been 
ijtdaoed to transfer their services to his enenieH. In the 
eonlbsion which followed, Ferdikkaa was hurried away before 
he could even catch sight of Brasidas, who was left face to 
face not only with the Lynkestian chief, but with a horde of 
MvagM whose very name chilled the blood of the somewhat 
less ferocious Makedonian clansmen. 

Without losing hia self-possesBion for an instant, Brasidas 
fbnned his hoplites into square, placing the li^t-armed 
_ troops in the centre, while with three hundred 

wittiiLLjn^ picked men he brought up the rear himself. 
''™™'"'" Addressing them in a short speech, he told them 
that only the peculiar circumstances of Ute case would have 
drawn from him aay wordB at all. It was the duty of 
Feloponnesians to fiice any enemy, however overwhelming 
their Diunbeta might be ; but as these Illyrians had gained 
an exceptional name for savagery and cruelty, he thought it 
right to remiud them that barbarians generally knew nothing 
of strict discipline or of the duty of standing each by the 
other to the last. Their warfare, he said, was that of men 
who fought for themselves alone, and who were as fi:ee to 
run away as they were to fight. He might have added that 
they were thus ^ in the condition of the Achsion warriors 
who followed Agamemnon and Menelooa to nion ; but he 
chos« rather to impress upon them that the poUty of Sparta 
sufficed to show how a few men, holding their lands by the 
right of the strongest, could keep down immense multitudes, 
and that men so trained and disciplined had no reason to 
dread the attack of savages, who trusted more to the din 
of their yells and wot-ciies than to itontness of arm and 
steadiness of aim. 
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For the aake of BrEisidas, and of the Spartans genarally, 
we may hope that be spoke orach as Thuoydides baa reported 
EiauldceH '"™ ^° have Bpokeo. It must not be forgotten 
to tba FbIo- that some of those whom he addressed under the 
'*"" ' general title of PelopomieBiaiJB were kinsmen of 
the Helots who ore said to have been murdered in return for 
their good services at Sphakteria. Such language seems to 
tell against the truth of that terrible story (p. 168). The 
feeling of fellowship may grow up between a conquering and 
a conquered race in the course of generations ; bat that the 
Helots would thus, in a few months, identify their own inter- 
ests with those of the Spartans, when they had not the 
slightest warrant that they themselves might not be served 
after the same foshioD, verges closely on the bounds of the 
incredible. 

The expectations of Brosidas were in this instance veri- 
fied. The niyrians, coming in sight of his puny army, 
Defeat pf rushed on with their usual clamour ; but they found 
the iiiyrinnB (hftt their shoutings had no effect on the iron 
ranks of the Peloponnesian rear-guard. Their onslaughts 
were so vigorously repulsed that they speedily found it more 
profitable to chase and slay the followers of Perdikkas, and 
then to hasten onwards in the hope of occupying the sides of 
the pass through which Brasidas must march to reach the 
open country. But the quick eye of the Spartan leader soon 
saw on which of the two heights the barbarian force was 
weaker, and he gave the order to his Three Hundred to 
charge up the hill, as best they could, without oaring to keep 
their ranks, and to dispossess the IHyrians by mere force 
and weight. The success of this vigorous measure seems to 
have convinced the barbarians that further pursuit was use- 
less. The way was thus left open for the Peloponnesian b, 
who, during the rest of the march, wreaked their wrath on 
Perdikkas by appropriating the baggage-waggons which his 
followers had in their haste left behind them. 

The events which followed the departure of BrasidaB on 
the errand of the Makedonian kipg explain and justify the 
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reluctance with which he had marched against Arrhibaios. 
While be was atill entangled in the wild passes of L^nkos, 
AppeBianoe an Athenian fleet under Nikiaa and Nikostratos 
nLu^flwcba- BoHei from Potidaia against the -Mendaians, who, 
(ore UeniM yntii a force from SkidnS, had taken up a posi- 
tion on a stroi^ hill withoat the city. The attempt made 
to dislodge them fiuled, and for the present the Atbeoians 
seemed to be baffled; but the weak eide in the system of 
Brasidas was now to be brought out into clear light. He 
had come as a preacher of freedom ; it was now to be seen 
that the natural consequence of his exhortations was dis- 
sension and sedition. The Athenians were ravaging the land, 
and the Spartan commander, Polydamidae, drawing out his 
own troops in order of battle, snnunoned the Mendaians to 
sally out against the enemy. 

But the spell of Spartan authority was broken ; and in 
an evil hour Polydamidas ordered (he arrest of a citizen who 
BfcoTctyor cried out that he had no intention of serving 
th^AChe- against the Athenians, and that the war was 
nUus merely a luxury for the rich. This insult drove 

the demos to seize their arms, and to surprise their antago- 
nists who had conspired to bring tJie Peloponnesians upon 
them. The Spartan garrison thus attacked fled to the acro- 
polis, and the Athenians burst into Mendg fiercely eager 
for revenge. Leaving men enough to carry on the siege of 
the acropolis, the Athenian commanders went on to Ski&n€. 
But before this town could be efllectually blockaded, the 
Spartans managed to escape from their stronghold at MendS, 
and most of them succeeded in entering Ski6ng without at- 
tracting the notice of the Athenians. An ineffectual attempt 
of Brasidas on Potidaia closed the operations of this un- 
wearied leader for the winter. 

In the following year he learnt without dismay, yet, per- 
haps, not altogether with contempt, that the man pitted 
against him by the Athenians was Kleon. He may have 
known that in the forthcoming campaign Eleon would lack 
tlie help of Demosthenes; but he nmst have remembcrril 
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that Eleon, caudidlj' admitting his own inferioritj as ft 
general, hod shown not a little discretion in availing him- 

self of the knowledge and axperienoe of others. 
«iF«tid- What he had done once he might do again; 
ipmSt?'" ajid thus a man, in no way formidaible himself, 
meot of might turn out to be no despicable antagonist. But 

hie opinion may have been a good deal changed 
when he found that, instead of advancing on Amphipolie, 
Kleon wae wasting his time at Eion. Ha had also, in all 
likelihood, heard that the Athenians had hltle confidence in 
their general, that they despised his timidity, aod resented 
his inaction; and his task clearly was to watch for an op- 
portunity of surprising him when discontent and want oE 
discipline had thrown his army sufficiently into disordM'. 

Kleon, as we have seen (p. 158), failed to prevent Brasi- 
das from entering- Amphipolis by the bridge which that leader 
Prepuations had included within the fortifications of the city, 
hr^i^ta Brasidas had now seen enou^i to convince him- 
AmphiiBils self that he would beat further his own ends by a 
simolBtioa of extreme weakness. In point of numbers hin 
own force was equal to that of the enemy ;. hut hie men 
were, for the most part, badly armed, some, perhaps, scarcely 
armed at all, while the Athenian hopUtes were all in the 
very vigour of manhood.. Still, if a blow was to be strack at 
all, it m,ust be struck at once, for the reinforcement of Eicon's 
army would seriously add lo hie difflcQllies. Summoning, 
therefore, all his men together, Brasidas, if we may believe 
the report of Thucydides,. bade them remember the inherent 
superiority of Dorisjis over lonians, and, having explained 
to thena the simple order of the coming engagement, offered 
sacrifice before sallying forth against the enemy. This cere- 
mony was seen hy the scouts of Eleon, who informed hint 
that the Spartans would soon issue horn the gates (p. 156). 

The wavering and confusion which followed, these tidings 
in the Athenian ranks greatly elated Brasidas. ' These men,' 
he cried, > will never withstand onr onset. Look at their 
quivering spears and nodding heads ! Men who are going to 
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fight never march in auch a. ^Bhion as this. Open tlie gates 
at once that I may rush out on them forthwith.' The sadden 
IMatbot onslaught broke, as we have seen, the Athenian 
Bnsidu ranks ; but in puMuit of the Athenian left wing 
BrasidaB fell mortally voimded, probably not long before the 
career of Eleon was cut short by the Myrkinian peltast. His 
people bore him from the field without suflfering the Athe- 
nians to know what had happened. He lived just long 
enough to learn that the Athenians were defeated ; and the 
romantic career of this thoroughly ua-Spartan champion of 
Sparta was closed with a public funeral in the Agora of 
Amphipolis, where he yearly received henceforth the honours 
of a deified hero. The buildings raised by Hagnon, the 
founder of the colony, were thrown down, and Brasidas was 
venerated as the Oikietes (p. Gd) of the city. 

The picture of Brasidas, like that of Eleon, comes to ns 
from the hand of Thocydides ; but the two portraits are 
Kstinuit* of ^"'''•^ with very different feelings. It was seem- 
u b; ingly impossible for him to think of Eleon without 
a resentment which biased his judgement, although 
it could not pervert hie honesty; but Brasidas was for him 
a man of heroic mould, on whose exploits he could dwell 
with unalloyed satisfcetion. In speaking of him, his language 
becomes almost enthusiastic. The ignorance, stupidity, and 
blundering of Eleon, his coarse impudence and arrogant 
bluster, serve as a foil to the brilliant qualities of Brasidas, 
to his moderation, hia afiability to the citizens of revolted 
towns, his reputation for nniversol escellence, hia sagacity and 
hia decisive promptitude. 

A few months after the death of these two men the first 
stage of that which Thucydidea calls the Peloponnesian war 
The Pence of was brought to an end by the pacification which 
KikUa JB known as the Peace of Nikias. Ita duration had 

been that of the traditional siege of Troy, and it had assuredly 
brought nnnumbered woes upon the Greeks, while it had not 
materially benefited any one of them. It had thrown back 
the civilisation of the world by many generations, and hod 
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done much to prepare the way for the Bnpremacy of some 
foreign race. These results none then living foresaw; and 
AthemanB and Spartana were alike satisfied with the agree- 
ment which promised to end a miaerahle struggle between 
the two imperial cities of the HeUenio world. 

On the Spartan side (he treaty was signed by Tellis, the 

■teUia, father of Brasidaa. The old man could at least 

lather ot feel that whatever had been done for Sparta during 

(he contest now hronght to an end or interrupted, 

had been done hy the hands of his son, 
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DEMOSTHENES 

The career of Brasidaa was short, but it was marked by 
singular success. That of Demosthenes embraced many 

more years, but it ended in one of the greatest 
litenesa disasters which ever befell any city of the ancient 
^t™[i world. The two men were, nevertheloBS, not un- 
■cheues *ad lilfe each other. Both were pre-eminently generals ; 

bnt their military genins worked in subordination 
to the instincts of the statesman. The great porpoae of 
Brasidaa was to break down the strength of Athens by de- 
priving her of her subject allies on the Thraceward coasts. 
The object aimed at by Demosthenes was to cripple Sparta 
by cutting her off from all communication with the countries 
north of the Corinthian Gulf, and so to restore to Athens the 
laud empire which she lost by the battle of Koroneia (p. 42). 
In this enterprise and in the other operations of his life he 
displayed powers as solid, if not as brilliant, as those of 
Brasidaa ; and the disasters which he shared were brought 
about by the faults and follies of other men, not by his own. 
But although mnch might be said in favour of all his schemes, 
these schemes still lie open to criticism ; and probably had 
be been living when Demosthenes set to work to carry oat 
his plans, the severest critic of them would have been 
Perikles. 

In the sixth year of the war (b.c. 426) we find Demo- 
sthenes, of whose earlier life we know nothing, in command 
of thirty triremes which issued from Feiroieus, after the 
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retreat of the Spartan Bnny under Agis, for the purpose of 
ravaging the Peloponneaiau oo&BtB. Nothing of any import- 
Opeistiooa Knee had been achieved when these ships reached 
ti^Ti, *s '«!*"* ^f LeukaB, and there, joined by the 
th^ S??'' "^ troops of all the Akamanian towns hut one, made 
thianOuLf, a combined attack upon the city. Unable to resist 
B.C. 4!ft jjjg force brought against them, the Leukadiana 
remained passive within their walls, while the Akamanians 
strove to impress on Demosthenes the need of immediately 
b^inning a blockade, which they felt snre would soon bring 
about the fall of the place. Bat Demosthenes had formed 
further and more elaborate designs. The Messeniana had 
pointed out to him the necessity of assailing in their &st- 
nesses the savage tribes of the Etolian eateians, who, as 
living in scattered hamlets, could be attacked in sncces- 
sion and subdued long before they could combine their 
forces. 

80 little did Demosthenes dread a conflict with wild 
monntaoneers, some of them so savage as to be eaters of raw 
Ulterior de- flesh, and all of them protected by impregnable 
^^f fastnesses, that he looked forward not only to an 
ttheoes easy conquest, but to making use of the Btolians 
in farther enterprises beyond their borders. Second in 
ability as a naval commander only to Phormion (p. Ill), 
Demosthenes, in forming these plans, allowed himself to be 
hurried away into schemes which, so far as we may see, 
would never have been sanctioned by Ferikles. The caution 
which impelled the great statesman to oppose the expedition 
of Tolmides to Tanagra {p. 21) would have led him to 
resist still more strenuously the daring but perilous plan of 
restoring the supremacy of Athens in Boiotia by an attempt 
made not from Attica, but from the passes of the Btolian 
mountains. Yet such was the plan for which Demosthenes, 
at the request of the Messenians, abandoned the siege of 
Leukas, and thus gave diie offence to his Akamanian allies. 
With their aid, as well as with that of the mountaineers 
whom he intended to conquer, he would pass throi^h Doris, 
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and, breaking np the Boiotian oonfederaoj, render Athene ss 
fbrmidable by land as she now was b; aea. 

Bat big eyes must in some measure have been opened to 
the difficulties of hie task when, on his reaching SoUion, the 
g^ . Alrftmnniftna flatly refiised his request for their 

bllun ol help. Still, undeterred by their desertion, he pur- 
pJuu giiQJ {^g march towards the rugged (ddea of Oita ; 
but tbe mountain tribes were bow astir, and even the clans 
inhabiting the valleys harried to the aid of their kinsfolk. 
Even now the MesBenians insisted that the enterprise was 
not merely practicable, but easy; and Demosthenes, ad- 
vancing a stage farther, stormed Aigition. Bat the haraissiiig 
attacks of the Etolians compelled them to retreat, and the 
difflcnlties of the ground converted the retreat into a rout. 
The Athenians fell into chasms worn down by winter torrents 
or were entangled in wild spots &om which only an ex- 
perienced guide could extricate them. Unhappily, their 
Meeseniau guide was amongst the slain; and the moun- 
taineers hastened to fire the woods in which these fiigitives 
were caught. A few only struggled back to the Lokrios 
OineAn, from which they had set out ; sjid the triremes which 
had brought them &om Leukas departed on their melan- 
choly voyage to Athens. Not daring to face the people, 
Demosthenes remained in the neighbourhood of Nan- 

The prospect was gloomy. At the invitation of the 
EtoliEuis the Bpartons undertook an expedition, in which 
they sacceeded in taking Molykreiou (p. 118), 
aTenueaoi and then turned roimd upon Naupaktos. Unde- 
nanSto torred, however, by his recent miefortunes, Demo- 
nemo- sthenes went in person to Akarnania, and by per- 

sistent intreaty prevailed on the people to come 
o the aid of the Messenian city. M aupaktos was saved, and 
the Spartan commander, EnrylochoB, fell back on Ealydon, 
the scene of the mythical boar-hant of Ueleagros, and thence 
on Plewon, beneath the heists of Arokynthos. Hera he 
tarried for a while at the wish of the Ambrakiots, who were 
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recover the Amphiloctiian town of Axgaa. On 
leamiiig tliat (he Axabrakiote had seized Olpai, a fortrees 
about three miles to the north of Argoi, the Akamaiiians 
did what they could to prevent Bocylochos from joining (hem. 
At the same time thej sent argent meBeages to Demosthenes 
— who no longer seemed to them a person to be slighted — and 
to the leader of the Athenian Seet then .cnusing off the 
Peloponnesos. 

Bat although Emylochos snooeeded in effecting a junction 
with the AmhrakiotB at Olpai, he was defeated and slain in a 
BacceBsTDi ^^f^^^ foaght with the AlcamaniaoB under Demo- 
cjuupBign of sthenes. Darkness was closing in when the 
ttkenee In Btrug^e came to an end, and Menedaios, who had 
Ajabnkis „o„ t^g^ tijg pi^g £,f EnryloohoB, felt that his 
first duty was to extricate all who had fought on his side 
from a difficult, if not desperate, entanglement. When, on 
the following day, he made overtures to Demosthenes for a 
trace which should give them time for retreat, he was met by 
a tefdsal to all appearance peremptory ; bat he was privately 
informed that if he and bis Feloponnesians chose to with- 
draw quietly and secretly, the Akamanian generals would 
take care that their retreat should be unmolested. These 
ignominious terms were not revised ; and the design of 
DemoBthenes fur discrediting (hem among the allies whom 
(hey abandoned, and amongst the Greeks generally, was 
thoroughly BucGeBafiil. While they were preparing for flight, 
DemoBtheneB sent a large body of men to occupy strong 
positionB and to lay ambuscades on the line of muvh from 
Ambrakia to Olpai. Knowing nothing of the defeat of Eurj- 
lochoe, the Ambrakiots were on their way to join their kins- 
men and allies; and their destraobion would crown (he 
achievements of Demosthenes. As the day wore on, the 
Feloponnesian troops under Menedaios began to steal away 
under pretence of gathering firewood. The diacovery of 
their retreat led the Ambrakiots to follow their example ; and 
when the Akamanians interfered to prevent them, they 
were informed that no hindraoofl must be placed in the w'aj 
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of the FeloponneBiBna, bnt that they might deal with others as 
they woTild. 

About twelve miles to the north of Olpai rose twd 
precipitous hill a known as Idomece. The higlier of thesei 
siauffhter of *^* BummitB waB occupied by the troops sent by 
Amimikiots Demosthenes to intercept the AmbrakiotB, who, 
having posted themselves already on the lower 
bill, yet knew not what had taken place. Demosthenes 
himself marched during the night towards Idomeng, leading 
one half of his force up the pass, while the other half worked 
its way round over the Amphilochian hiUa. At dawn of day 
the Ambrakiot sentiaelB heard themselvee haUed in the familiar 
Dorian dialect by men whom they naturally took to be their 
friends. These men were Messenians whom DemosthoneB had 
purposely placed in the van, and who now began the work of 
slaughter on enemies practically unarmed and defenceless. 
The AmbrakiotB were in every way at a disadvant^e, and 
the necessary result followed. Many msbed into the gullies 
and watercourses and into the amboscades set there for 
them. A few stragglers only succeeded in reaching the 
Ambrakian city. That place lay at the mercy of the enemy ; 
and if the Akamanians had chosen to attack it, they might 
have carried it at the first assault. To this ^ep they were 
vehemently urged by Demosthenes ; but they had now 
gained their immediate end, and, reverting to the old grudge, 
they refused to follow his counsel 

So ended the most fearM carnage of the war, so fiu' as 
the war had yet gone. The campaign had done little for 
itesnitB or Athens, but more for Demosthenes, who, withont 
thetani- calling On the state to aid him, had won a victory 
Demo- which assured to him the condonation of his pre- 

vious mistakes. It had also brought him a wealth 
of spoil, by which the extent of the slaughter might in some 
degree be estimated. Thucydides purposely withholds the 
numbers of the slain for fear that his statements would not 
be believed ; bnt he tells us that of the spoils one third 
portion was assigned to the Athenians. \^'hat this portion 
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was he does not Bay ; but if we may HUppose that it wae at 
least ail times ae great aa the share reserved to Demosihenea 
aa the general, (he share o£ the Atheoian people would con- 
sist of the panoplies of not much less than two thousand 
warriors. On this hypothesis the number of the Ambrakiots 
killed would be between five and sii thousioid ; nor would this 
represent the total of the slain. Of (he panopUes reserved' 
(o the Athenians, (hose only which were given to Demo- 
sthenes reached Athens, and were dedicated in the temples of 
the city. The ship which was bearing the rest was taken on 
its homeward voyage. 

The following year (B.C. 425) was marked by a still more 
brilliAn( achievement on the western coast of the Felopon- 
nesOB. The ill saccess of his Etolian campaign 
of Demo- had not damped the courage of Demosthenes or 
'peraUoi^ deterred him &om forming elaborate schemes for 
on tbe bringing the war to a happy issue. His plan for 

BUn conata, restoring the supremacy of Athens over Boiotia 
"'"' *^^ was snggested by the Messenians of Nanpaktos ; 
in his present design he fallowed the advice of the same 
connsellors. In (bis case he was jnstified in so doing. He 
knew (hat tbey were intimately aoqnainted with the coast of 
the country which had once been their own, and along 
which their privateers eiercised their craft ; and he knew 
also that the occupation of a strong post in Spartan territory 
would give to.' Athens an advantage far greater than any 
which she could secure by moie distant conquests. In 
short, his present plan was in thorough agreement with the 
policy of Perikles, and the high reputation which he had 
won tlirotigh his recent victories insured him a favourable 
heating when he asked the sanction of the people for em- 
ploying in any operations along the Peloponneaian coasts 
the fleet of forty shqis which, they were sending to Korkyra 
and Sicily. 

His request was granted ; and the foot that he was not 
one of the strategoi for the year attests the thorough son- 
fidence which his countrymen felt in his genius. But the 
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gtmerala with whom he sailed were lesa disposed to listen 
when, on doubling the promontory of MethdnS (p. 90), he 
Ooenpation suggested that PyloB might serve well for the pur- 
ot Pyiu poses of his scheme. They may have remembered 
the peril into which Fhonuioa was brought in the Corinthian 
Onlf because time was wasted in Crete (p. 116) ; but, atthongh 
they insisted on soiling onwards, a storm brought them back, 
tuid Demosthenes again uiged the advant^es of oocnpying 
a spot not much more than fifty miles from Sparta, well 
BuppUed with wood and stone for fortification and eor- 
roundad by a practically desert country. Their reply was 
that many sooh spots might be fbtmd on the Peloponnesian 
coasts if he chose to waste public money upon them ; nor 
had he any better success with the subordinate ofSoers or 
with the men, although he insisted on the vast difierenoB 
which the presence of a harbour and of Messenians speaking 
the same dialect with the Spartans made in favour of this 
particular spot. 

But the storm lasted on &ir days, and the men, wearied 
with idleness, began of their own accord, by way of passing 
CompicUoD the time, to fortify the place. They hod come nil' 
of the fait pi^ovided with iron tools for shaping stone, or with 
vessels for carrying mcwtar ; and they were thus compelled 
to build their walls after the old Cyclopean fashion. The 
blocks were laid together, so far as was possible, without 
mortar, smaller stones being thrust into the interstices ; and 
in ports where cement was indispensable, they carried the 
mortar on their backs with their hands folded over the burden. 
They soon began to take a serious interest ux the work which 
they had begun only in sport, and toiled hard to strengthen 
the comparatively small extent of ground which was not 
sufficiently fortified by nature, before a Feloponnesian army 
could be brought up against tiiem> The wall was completed 
in six days mi the land side, and Demosthenes remained with 
five ships to guard the fort, while the rest went on to 
Korkyra. 

The spot thus chosen ie described by Thucydides as a 
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rooky pTomontoFy, known also imder the name Eoryphaaion, 
aeparated &om th« iBlSrHd of Sphakteria by a passage wide 
a«agnph7 enough to admit two triremaB abreast. This island, 
^nn'bt" fifteen forlonga in length, or in superficial size 
Tbaojdldes (for his eipteBsion is not deoiaive on this point), 
Btretohed from north-west to south-east, a passage capable of 
admitting eight or nine war-ships abreast dividing it firom 
the mainland. Within this breakwater lay the spacious 
harbour of Pylos, in which Demosthenes hoped to raise to a 
higher point thsji ever the reputation of the Athenian navy. 

It certainly cannot be said that this description answers 
exactly to the oonditions of the bay of Navarino at the present 
Ff toa uid day ; and if we insist on the diSioultiea thus raised 
NBTuina ^g conoluuTe against the identification, we shall 
ba driven to infer that there were two islands and two 
harbours, of which the northern island and the northern 
harbour alone were occupied by the Spartans- But on this 
hypothesis it Beems impassible to explain why Thuoydides 
speaks only of one island and one harbour, and why he sends 
ihe Athenian fleet to Prot6 as the nearest place of shelter, 
when they would at once sail through the northern channel 
of the southern harbour at less than one-fourth of the dis- 
tance. On the whole, the balance of likelihood seems to in- 
cline towards the identification of the bay of Pylos with that 
of Navarino ; but if this conclusion be accepted, we must 
regard the measurements given by Ihucydides as not merely 
inaccurate, but glaringly wrong. It is, of course, possible, 
and even Ukely, that Thucydides, who probably never saw 
the place, may not have been accurately informed, and that 
this is a sufficient explanati<»i of the difficulties in his geo- 
graphy. 

As soon as they heard of this occupation, the Spartans 
felt the seriousness of tlie tidings. For them it was a matter 
of hfe or death that the Athenians in Pylos should be 
crushed by a simultaneous attack by land and sea, before 
Demosthenes could be reinforced. For this purpose a body 
of heavy-armed Spartans was placed on the islet of Sphok- 
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teria nnder the commEmd of Epitadae. DemostheneB on his 
eide had done all tha-t an able and brave leader could do, 
pKpus- Bending orgent messages for remfbroements, he 
neoH)-' drew up his own five ships on the shore under the 
"^^ *° valla of the fort, and anned theif ccews to the best 
■nackoithe of his power. The greater partof Ms force he re- 
SpKUins served for the defence of the landward wall against 
attacks from the Spartan in&ntry, while with a few hoplites 
and archers he himself went down to the rough and stony 
beach, where the weakness of his walls seemed likelj to pro- 
Toka the fiercest aseanlts of the enemy from their ships. 

In a few sentences he told his men that in a condition 
like their own there coold be no use in long-sighted oalcu- 
Hb Kddnn lations, and that their wisest course would be to 
to hiH men q,^^ without tViinlring of them whatever dangers 
they might have to encounter. At the same time he pointed 
out to them that, so far as he oonld see or jndga, they bad 
altogether the advantage of their enemies, and that even if 
they should be compelled to give way there was no reason 
why retreat should not be followed by victory, if only they 
took care to fall back in good order. 

The day went precisely as he hod anticipated. Brasidas 
attempted, but attempted to no purpose, to force himself on 
DrMts to the beach and decide the matter by a hand.to- 
the*l^uie^ hand combat. Falling back heavily wonnded, 
"'■<" he lost his shield (p. 161) ; and evening closed on 

the strange victory of Athenians on the Pelt^nnesian coast 
over Feloponuesians who sought in vain to effect a landing 
from their own ehipB on their own shores. Four days later, 
the Athenian fleet, which had arrived from Zokynthos, ad- 
vanced in order of battle. Sphakteria was full of Spartan 
hoplites ; the Spartan army held the ground beyond the for- 
tifications of Domosthenes, and their ships lay just wiUiin 
(he entrance to the harbour. It was the intention of the 
generals to force their way within this passage, unless the 
enemy should come out to meet them in the open sea. With 
strange infotuation, the Spartans quietly awaited their attack 
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withiD the harbonr ; and the AthenianB, aweeping in ai both 
entrfuices, dashed down upon their ships, disabling many and 
takisg five. The Spartans aaw with dismay and grief that 
their hoplites were now ont off in the island ; and, puttii^ 
forth theii utmost strength, they rnshed into the water and 
seized some of (heir own TesHels, which, deserted bj their 
crews, were being towed awajr empty. After a desperate 
Btmggle these empty ships were dragged back to the land, 
but the others were lost beyond hope of recovery. 

Of the mission of the Spartan envoys to Athens to sue 
for peace, after these woeful and unlooked-for disasters ; of 
Arrirai of the debates in the Athenian assembly ; of tlie 
rei^rw^ strange incidents which led to the rupture of the 
"="" truce ; of the circumstances which threatened to 

turn the success of the Athenians into ^ure or rain — some- 
thing has been said already in the lives of Brasidas and of 
Kleon ipp.l40etaqq.). The leather-seller reached Pylos under 
a pledge that he would retuiTi victorious to Athens within 
twenty days. He found the Athenians thoroughly tired of 
being besieged themselves, while they were professedly be- 
sieging others. A flre, accidentally kindled by the Athenians, 
had burnt down most of the wood in Sphakteria, and re- 
vealed the fact that the number of Spartan hophtes on the 
island was much larger than Demosthenes had supposed. 
Henoe, on the arrival of Kleon, there seemed to be the more 
likelihood that the Spartans on the mtunland would listen to 
the proposal, which was at once made to them, for the sur- 
render of the hoplites, who should be well treated, until terms 
of peace could be arranged. Bnt the Spartans would not 
hear of it ; and, with the fall consent of Kleon, BeoiostheneB 
arranged the plan of the attack. 

On the evening of the next day the whole Athenian force 
of heavy-anned men was placed on board the ships, which 
began what the Spartans in Sphakteria supposed to be the 
ordinary night-circuit round the island. But, before the day 
broke, eight hundred hoplites, disembarked on both the land- 
ward and seaward sides of the island, hastened to surprise the 
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outpost of thirty men, who kept guard at its Honth-eaBt«m end, 
EUid who were all slttiu before (bej could Beise their arms. 
fihii of ^ *^ '^y dawned, the btb-wb of all the ships were 
2?|i">- landed on the island, those only hoing left in Pylos 

taking tiiTe who were absolately needed to dsfend the land- 
ta apM^-'™ ward wall against the heaieging army. The great 
tetia ^iiQ of DemoBthenes was to do hie work by means 

of the light-Einned troops. An encounter of Athenian with 
Spartan hoplites oould lead only to terrible shiughter, in which 
not only would the Athenians probably be the greater sufferers, 
hut a large ntimher of the enemy would be slain whom he 
was especially anxious to take alive. 

This end he hoped to achieve by amrounding them with 
numbers so manifestly overwhelming as to convince them 
Antuig»- that their only course was to earrender ; nor oould 
tti«*lihe- >t ^s ^<^ ^^^ '^ ^^^ ^'"^ '^'^^ eveca on Spartan 
oian forces bravery if a force of leea than four hundred men 
with their attendants yielded np their weapons to an army 
falling not much, if at all, short of ten thousand. This vast 
force was distributed in parties of two hnndred on every 
eminence and on every spot of ground which offered the 
least advantage in attack, whether in the front, rear, or flanks 
of the main body, which, under Epiladaa, maintained its 
ground by the spring in the centre of the island. 

From the first the Spartans had no chance. The stones 
and arrows shot from the aUngB and bows of their enemies 
Poricion ot ^"^ '*'^ them at a distance at which their own 
Che Spartan heavy speors were useless ; and, if they made a 
hopiiua charge, the force in front fell back, while others 
advanced to annoy them in the rear. Before them stood 
motionless the compact mass of the Athenian hoplites ; but 
oil attempts to reach them were baffled by showers of 
weapons from the light-armed troops on either side. All, it 
is true, who came within their reach were borne down by 
the strokes of the most redoubtable ■w&aiaca in the world ; 
and at the outset the li^t-armed troops of Demosthenes, 
even at a safe distance, gazed, we are told, with feelings of 
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wonder,bDrdering almost on dismay, aponmenwfiOBe bravery, 
Btrengtli, and discipline hod won for them a terrible reputa- 

But the difloovBry that at a little distance the Spartan 
hoplites were comparatively powerless so far restored their 
ab8»b)m of salf-oonfidenee that, rushing aimultaoeously from 
the ^bt- every side, they ran with loud cries and ehontiiii^B 
^ on Uie devoted band. The dost from the lately 
burnt wood rising in a dense mass added to the perplexity of 
men obraady annoyed with a mode of fighting atterly strange 
to them. Unable, in the fearfdl din purposely raised by their 
assailants, to liear the orders given, they began to fall back 
slowly to the guiod poet at the north-weetem end of the 
island where the ground is highest ; but the very&ct of their 
retreat insured their doom. They had abandoned the only 
spring of water on the island, and in a few hours, more or less, 
Uiirst alone would do all that Demosthenes could desire. 
But in the meanwhile they were comparatively safe ; and the 
Athenians now as vainly strove to dislodge tiiem from their 
position as l^e Spartans had thus far sought in vain to come 
to close quarters with the Athenian hoplites. 

Demosthenes and Eleon were, however, soon relieved 
of their perplexity. The leader of the Messenian aUies, 
ITatna- pledging himself to find a track whioh should 

eurrelideT of bring them to the rear of the enemy, led his men 
[he hapliui round from a spot not within si^t of the Spartans, 
and, creeping along wherever the precipitous ground gave 
a footing, suddenly showed himself above them. The 
traditional story of Tbermopylai (i. 146) seemed to repeat 
itself in this incident ; but Demosthenes was especially 
oniioxis that the surprise should not be followed by another 
glai^ter of the Three Hundred. Summarily checking all 
further attack, he sent a herald to demand their nnconditional 
surrender ; and the dropping of their shields as their hands 
were raised aloft showed that the inevitable terms were ac- 
cepted. The work of Demosthenes was done. He had 
seemed for Athens the power of ^tting an end to the war. 
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if she chose to do so, without loss of dignity and honour ; 
and all that he and Kleon had now to do was to convey to 
Athens the guftrantee of this peace in the parsons of the 
captive Spartan hophtes. The fact that Kleon advanced no 
claim for re-eJeotion as strategoB ia sufficient evidence that 
he left to DemoBthenes the mihtary merit of this great en- 
terprise. 

In the following year (B.C. 424) Demosthenes took part 
in the scheme which, with the co-operation of the demoB, 
opcntiona ""^ '^ bring Megara again into the Athenian 
at Demo- alliance. The scheme was failed by Brasidas 
theulguid, (p. 168) ; and the victory of the oligarchio party 
B.C. 491 ended in the destruction of the Megarian long 
walls, on which Athenian Btatesmen had relied as bulwarliB 
lor the maintenance of their supremacy against that of 
Sparta. Bat Demosthenes, it seems, could not rest without 
attempting to carry out in the interests of Athens plans 
which involved the need of putting out the strength of the 
state either on distant enterprises or on plans which tot 
their success depeoded on circnmstances mture favourable 
than any that were Ultely to arise. 

From his work in the territory of Megara he betook him- 
self to work for more risky in Boiotia. The existence of 
Plan (or B popnlar parties in many o! the Boiotian cities 
cunpa^ In favourable to Athens led him to hope that he might 
be able to restore the stale of things which had 
preceded the battle of Eoroneia (p. 42) ; and with the aid 
of some Thehfra citizens it was arranged that Demosthenes 
should sail from Naupaktos to Siphai. By the betrayal of 
this place the Athenians would obtain a footing in the south. 
In the north they would have the like advantage by their 
admisBion within the walls of Chaironeia, while in the eaab 
they would gain a still stronger base of operations by fortify- 
ing the ground round Delion- 

The Bucoess of this plan depended obviously on the 
simultaneous execution of these several sohemeB. Any un- 
punctuality would give the Boiotarchs time to encounter 
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their enemies in detail ; and it was manifest tlmt onlj' the 
eonfusion and perplezity cenised to the oligarchs hj the need 
Faiinnot "^ meeting many dangers tX once vould eH' 
^opi™™* courage the demoe in the Boiotuui cities to de- 
Atfaeoluu dare themseWes opcmly on the side of Athens, 
MBsiioo Cnlnckily the Athenian commanders were not 
pnnotuAl. In the Corinthian golf Demosthenes reached 
Siphai, onlj to find tliat the plot had been betrayed, and that 
both Siphai and Cbaironeia were held by the Boiotians in taH 
force. The &3iire of Demosthenes, and the consequent in- 
action of the Athenian partisans in the Boiotian towns ahotdd, 
assuredly, have led the Athenians to question the prudence 
«f risking their whole military force in operations which 
wonld certainly he resisted with the undivided strength of 
the Boiotian confederacy. But not less than twenty-five 
thousand men set out from Athens to fortify the Temenos of 
Delion; and the result was a battle which repeated the 
catastrophe of Eoroneia (p. 42). Foiled in his design on 
Siphai, Demosthenes next made an attempt on the territory 
of Sikyon, and here also &ilnre awaited him. Before all his 
ships conld reach the land, the Bikyonians had &llen upon 
the men who were already disembarked, and had either slain 
them or taken them prisoners. Thus was Demosthenes 
wasting bis powers both as a statesman and as a genera], 
while Brasidas waa hnrrying through Thessaly in the hope 
of dealing on Athena a mortal blow in a vital part of her 
maritime empire. 

The name of Demosthenes is subscribed on the Athenian 
side to the peace which bears the name of Nikias (p. 178) ; 
jjjj^j^ but with this exception he disappears from history 

Mhenu loilB for years. In the meantime, the advantages which 
Mlganilii. the Athenians had gitined by his victory at Sphak- 
'■"• *'^ teria had aU been lost or fiitlered away ; and the 
battle of Mantineia (B.C. 416) had completely restored Sparta 
to her old position. The adhesion of Aigos to the Spartan 
confederacy was a natural result of this recovered power, 
and here, as elsewhere, the work was done by the oligarehio 
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footion or party in opposition to that of the people. At iho 
■ame time a sammooB waa seat &am Argos to the Athenians, 
bidding tlieni avaooate thsir fort ia Epidaoios forthwith. 
Left -without allies in the Fetc^ioaDesoe, the Athenians had 
no altematiTs ; bat Demoatheneo, whom tb^ charged with 
this nnwelooma task, was bent on fbilii^ the Argive oligarohs. 
On reaching the fort, he ordered some gymnastic ooatests to 
b« carried on without its walls. The rest of the garrison 
marched out to witness them. The Athenians, inatmcted by 
their general, temained behind. CemoBthenea shut the gates 
and then handed the place over to the Epidanriona. The 
intention of the Argive oligarchs manifeatly was that the 
fort should be amrendeied to themaelvea. 

Five years more pass away bef<u% we find Demoathenes 
called Dpon to do his part in diverting the oatastropdiG which 
HinianDf threatened the mighty enterprise of Athens at 
i^""*- Syraonse. Qyhppos had entered the city almost 

ninfone ss a conqueror, and had left it again for the pnr- 
BTnon^ pose of stiiring hei aUiea to greater efibrts in hef 
B.C111 behalf, and of inducing other cities to, abandon 
their nenttality and to join in crashing the invaders. Hildas 
expressed a wish to resign the command. Unhappily the 
resignation was Rot accepted; but be was informed that 
ample reinforcements should be sent to him. Unhappily, 
also, time was lost in getting these reinforcements to Sicily. 
Sixty Athenian triremes and five ^om Chios sailed &om 
Athens in a state of equipment ahnoat aa complete as that ot 
the once spleqdid shijia which v^n now rotting at Flem. 
mynon. 

On his wsy Demosthenes stopped to fortify ft post on the 
[lakonian promontory, opposite to the island of Eythera, by 
which he hoped to annoy the Spartans not less 
to a\cui \b^ they had been annoyed by the aayluni which 
InMHiV aon^B twelve yeapa befo^ he had opened for tha 
great bar. Eelota At Fjlos, Fron; Eephallenia and Zakynthos 
™ he went on to Altamaniai there, for the last time, 

to gather elingers and javeliit men near the scene of the 
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brilliaitt campaigns which had marked his earlier career 
(p. 188). It waa here, where eyery spot reminded him of 
happier timeB, that he received the tidings that Nikias 
had lost Plemmjrion. Before he could reach the scene of 
action, other disasters had occurred; and the SjracuBaoe 
were ooanting on the complete destruction of the fleet and 
army of Nikias, when seventj-three triremes, bringing with 
them a force of five thousand hopUtes, with a proportionate 
nmnber of light troops, swept into the great harbour. This 
was the armajnent of Demosthenes. 

The feeling first excited in the minds of the Syraoueans 
WHS one of consternation. They knew that the Spartans had 
resolved to set at naught the treaty which bore 
the name of Nikias, and that they had not merely 
invaded Attica, bat were establishing a perman- 
ent garrison at Pekeleia as a thorn in the side of Athens ; 
and the appearance of this magnificent fleet at Syracuse, 
in spite of the dangers which threatened the imperial city 
at home, seemed to carry with it the evidence of power and 
resources of which the enemies of Athens had no concep- 

For a moment the relative positions of the antagonists 
were reversed. The Athenians at once issued from their lines 
Needoi ^^^ ravaged the low lands of the Anapos; but 
EutTing the Demosthenes saw at a glance that this must go 
<xa^^ for nothing unless some decisive advantage could 
""^ be gained which might justify a continuance of 

the siege. At present the very name of blockade was a mis- 
nomer, unless the Athenians were to be regarded as the 
blockaded party. It was clearly of no use to prolong opera- 
tions near the sea nnless the position of the Syracusans 
could be turned on the northern side of Epipolai, the table- 
land rising to the west of the city. A wall of the Syraoa- 
Bans had arrested the fortification of Nikias before it could 
reach the Oreat Harbour. If this wall could be taken, there 
might be some hope of once more effectually investing Syra- 
ense. But it was soon evident that attacks by day had httle 
O 3 
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ohiuice of snccBBs ; and, with the consent of bis colleagiiesi 
DemostheneB resolved on a night assault. 

With the whole disposable force of the camp hs set out 
upon a moonlit night. It was plain to him that everything 
Nightmarcli depended on the work which he now had in hand ; 
on Bpipoi&i (m^ tijg men, in spite of all the sufferings and 
disasters which had thus &r attended the ezpodition, were 
fail of hope, and even of confidence. They were now acting 
under a general whose sagacity in conncil and energy in the 
field had won him the highest repntation. They were carry- 
ing with them everything which might be reasonably ex- 
pected to insure a successAil surprise. Carpenters and 
masons were ready with their tools both to destroy the 
enemy's walls and to construct their own. Archers and 
other light troops went to support the hoplites in their on- 
slaught, and aU carried provisions for five days, during which 
they trusted to exchange discouragement and depression for 
an assurance of final triumph. It wanted about two hours 
of midnight when Demosthenes marched along that portion 
of the slope of Epipolai which still remained in the posses- 
sion of the Athenians ; and not only did he succeed in 
making his way imder Euryelos, but the Syracusan cross- 
wall itself was taken before any alarm was given. Some of the 
garrison were slain, but the greater number fled in haste 
and roused tlie picked body of men known as the Six Him- 
dred. The Syracusans saw at once the seriousness of the 
danger ; bnt even Gylippos, with aU the forces at his com- 
mand, was at first driven hack by the dotemiined energy of 
the Athenian o^ault. In fact, the work of Demosthenes 
was already done if he could only maintain his position ; and 
had be set out two oi three hours before dawn instead of 
two or three hours before midnight he would, in all like- 
lihood, have succeeded in doing so. He had turned the 
Syracusan hnes, and the dayhght would now be rather to 
his advantage than to that of the enemy. 

But he was himself oniious to push the SyracussjiB as 
^ back as possible, and success had excited in his army a 
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confidence wUch with Qreelc troops generally led to neglect 
of diaoipline. The Athenians in front were already in some 
Its saatxta disorder, when they were thrown into coniiision 
by rBinooa ^^ ^^ sudden charge of aome heavy Boiotian hop- 
dBfwt lites, who had been recently broo^t to Sicily. 

From this moment the battle became a wild jmnble, in which 
all authority was lost. The light of the moon, which was ehia- 
ing brightly, revealed the general features of the scene, but 
left it dif&cult or impossible to diBtingnish at a distance one 
body of men from another ; and the Athenians, as they were 
driven back, became separated from the columns which were 
preasing forward in full confidence that they were still vic- 
torious, As the disorder increased, the Athenians were no 
longer able to see in what direction their movements should 
be made, and in th^ uproar the words of command could 
not be distu^niehed. In this fearfiil din (hey began to regard 
as enemies every body of men which was seen advancing to- 
wards them, and, as these bodies were now frequently their 
own fdgitivea, the horrors of conflict with their own people 
were added to the fierce onseta of the Syracusans, while the 
watchword, repeatedly asked for and given, became known 
to the enemy. The discovery was fiitaL Small pariries of 
Syracusans, if brought into collision with a larger Athenian 
force, would now escape as being able to give the password, 
while Athenians, in the like case, were at once slaughtered. 
The presence of Dorians in the Athenian army completed 
the catastrophe. The war-cry of the Korkyraians and other 
Dorian allies conld not be distingoished from the Syraoosan 
pasan ; and the Athenians, dismayed already, were hopelessly 
bewildered by the horrible saspicion that the enemy was in 
their rear, was among them, was everywhere. Attacking all 
who raised the Dorian cry, they not nnfrequently fell on 
their friends ; nor were they easily convinced of their mis- 
take. The defeat had in &ot become ntter ront. The one 
thing for which the Athenians now strove was to reach their 
lines on the plain of the Anapos ; but the slopes which led to 
them were bomided by precipices, over which vast nomberi 
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were pushed by their pnrBuers, and either grievously mAimsd 
or killed. The Iobb to the Athenians waa fearful ; but the 
□umber of the ehielda which fell into the hands of the 
enemy was greater even than that of the slain. Many who 
reached the camp hoA been compelled to throw down tlieii 
arms before venturing on the teixibla leap ovet the oraga of 
Epipolai. 

The well-laid enterprise of Demosthenee had thus failed 
more dieaetrously ^an his attempted march to Boiotia across 
P 1.1 gtroA ^^^ Eltoiian mountains thirteen years before ; and 
trom sjin- to him it was now plain that, do what they would, 
""^ the siege must be given up or end in their de- 

struction. Syracuse was wild with eioitement, while marsh- 
fever, always most malignant in the autumn, was wasting 
the Athenian troops. In circumstances such as these, De- 
mostbenes was not a man likely to hesitate. He owed a 
duty not to himself only, but to Athene ; and he discharged 
it with a manly franknesB sulhed by no Belfish feelings. His 
proposals for retreat, while retreat was still possible and 
even easy, were rejected by Nikiaa; Brud when at lengtli the 
order for abandoning the camp was given, it was given aiier 
appalling disasters which were to be followed by horrors still 
more fearfuL The fleet had been destroyed in the great 
harbour; and no way of escape remained except by land. 
In the retreat Demosthenes led the second division. 

Sii days after their departure from the great harbour 
they were still but a few miles from Syracuse. They had 
eoirendeEof crossed thefordsoftheEakypariB,andwerepressittg 
Demo- on towards the Erineos. Demosthenes was never 

his dirUon to reach it. We might suppose that his hitherto 
of the annj indomitable energy had been gradually impaired 
by constant and fraitlesa opposition to Nikiaa ; but it must 
not be forgotten that, marching in the rear, he had to think 
more of keeping his men in order of battle than of getting 
over ground. Thus oonstrained to mass his troops, he was 
exposed to the danger of being surrounded, and in &ct he found 
himself hemmed in between walls in an ohve-garden, with 
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a roftdwa; on either side. 1-fi;i men could here be shot down 
by an enemy who needed not to expose himself to eny 
danger. So the work of slAOghter went on ; bat ea the day 
drew towards its close, Qylippoa made proclamation that the 
islanders who chose to desert the Atheniana might do so 
without prejndiee to their freedom. Few accepted the invi- 
tation ; bat later on in the erening the Syracnsans invited 
the imrrender of Semostbenea and bia troopa uider the 
covenant that none should be pnt to death either by violence 
or by bonds or by lack of the nec^saries of life. The sunt' 
mons was obeyed, and the troops of Demosthenes were led 
away to Syraonse. 

Unless the terms of this convention were to be kept, 
Demosthenes eonld expect no mercy. Next to Perikles. and 
Mnidarof *** PhormioD there was no leader to whom Athens 
Darao. in this great stro^le owed so much, and none 

'"^ therefore whom the ^artans and their allies re- 
garded with a deeper hatred. In flagrant violation of a dis- 
tinct compact, tlw doom of the victor of Sphakteria was 
sealed, and he died, as he had lived, withont a stain on bis 
mihtuy repntotion, the victim of the superstition and the 
respectability of bis eollesgne. His death Is recorded without 
* word of oommeut by Thneydidea. 
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NIKIAS 

The islet of MinoA, now tcmg since joined to tbe Tnn.iiilii.iii), 
«M used hy the MegsrianB as a port to d^end their nei(^- 

bonriof; barboor at Niaoia (p. 20). A narrow 
Uhm bj pMsaga tetween two mole» jotttog oat into the 
■^^n '^f "^ wmed each with a tower at the end, wu 
^j>^ ix^ the only ohonnel for sh^ Iliese towers wra« 

destroy^ fay battering iriachirnw plaoed on Om 
Atbeniaq triremes; and thos the Athenians were enabled 
to advance their blockading fiproe frnn tb» Sahuoinian 
Bondoron ahnost to tbe entrance of the Uegaiian pini. 

This was the first military operatioa undertaken by the 
AthaniaM in the fifth year of tbe great strog^ with ^)arta. 
Uatige at "^^ general in otHnmand of the Bucceasfol force 
mkiu irag NiMas, the hod of Nikeiatoa, a man of exalted 

lineage and of great wealth. These eircnmstances naturally 
made him acceptable to, and attiaeted him towards, th« 
oligarchio party ; and his natnrol disposition, singtdarly 
eaatiouB, reticent, and meditatiTe, econpleted the hiomony. 
The difficnlties which reoommended an enterprise to Demo- 
sthenes deprived it of all ehaims in the eyee of Nikias; and 
he was H lacking in the reetless ene^y and the bied ddll 
of this great commander as in the sound jndgranent and Ear- 
seeing caleulationB of Themistoklea. He is said to have 
filled the office of Strategos during the life tJ Perikles ; bat 
it is only in the narrative of the capture of Hinoa that he ia 
introduced to os by Thucydides. 
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Liberal in the nu of his wealth, he wae never unpopular. 
Comio poets landed &t his eocentricities or jeered at the 
Hl9 china- pu^ctilioiuaieBB of the caremonioliHin which he re- 
t« gorded as religion. Filled with a senee of respon> 

sibilit; to powers nnseen, he never stinted either wealth or 
time in scmpalons attention to their service. Shrinkiag witti 
a nervona horror from the informers commonly known as ejeo' 
phantB, he did not hesitate to divert their attacks hy briber; ; 
bat he Bpent his money with greater readiness and satis&o- 
tion in Oie Litnrgy, or public service, in which the Choreg- 
OS provided the costs of the choros in the great DioDyBiaa 
festivaL In enoh mismonB as those of the Theoroi Bent from 
Alliens for the solemn procession in Celos he was tiiorongfal; 
at home. In disohor^ of this duty he is said to have carried 
with him a bridge hy means of vhich the choms mig^t pass 
from the island of Rheneia to that of Deloa withont being 
huddled np amongst the crowd which filled the eommoD 
landing-place. The mnltitade were delisted to see (he 
stately march of the chtoTis across a bridge covered with 
gleaming tapestries ; and they were periiaps even tstorB 
gratified when Nikios bestowed npon the Delians a pieee at 
luid which he hod purchased for ten thousand drachmae, 
and the profits of which they were to devote to feasts and 
Mcrifioes, under the one condition that in every one of these 
observaocM (hey should invoke a blessing on the foonder. 
He was. in short, in the popular language of the day, a 
highly virtaona and godfearing man ; and his caiefiil devo- 
tion showed itself in the introdnction of a soothsayer as an 
inmate of his house, whose business it was to put before him 
the will of the gods both as to the bosiness and interests of 
the state and also as to his own private concerns. 

A man of this temper is not Uksly to obtmde himadf on 

public notice; but Nikios, although he was well content to 

remain personally in the background, was not in. 

Mio^J^T^ sensible to the benefits which may be attained by 

the sedulous eulogies of a few devoted friends. 

Bnoh a knot of adherents took care to impress on the people 
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that tlie mem of whom thej saw so little was so given up to 
their Bervioe that he deprived himaelf of all enjoyment and 
even of sleep and seriously risked his health in order to 
promote their wel&re. 

It is well, perhaps, to note these detaUs, minnte and 
trifling though some of them may aeem to be, in the picture 
InflneDoe <rf ^"^ * "**" "'"' ""* ** inflnence the history of 
MMu vith Athens quite as much as it had been influenced 
^ by Themiatokles or by Periklee, with unhappily 
this difference, that his influence was eseroised to her dire 
inisery and bmnihation, if not to her irretrievable ruin. The 
tfiking of Minoa marked a change in the character of his 
own life. From this time he becomes one of the most proi 
minent actoiB on the stage of Athenian politics. Utterly 
lacking military genius, possessed of little power as an orator, 
caring more for the policy of his party than for the wider 
interests of hia country, this strictly conBOrvative statesmail 
gained and kept an ascendency at Athens which might almost 
be compared with that of Ferikles. With both it rested in 
some part on the same foundation. In all that related to 
money, Nikias, like Perikles, was incorruptible ; and this fiuit 
alone, joined with oareiul deceney of hfe, secured for him an 
influence with the people which from every other point of 
view was wholly nndeeerved, and which pnt it in his power 
ultimately to do to Athens mischief more than counter* 
balancing any good which had been effected by Perikles. 

He had in truth much to recommend him to the affections 
of his countrymen. The munifioenoe with which he exceeded 
WmithHia '^* obligations of law or custom in bis public 
oocmiiiHi services answered a donUe purpose. It soothed a 
sensitive conscience as a religious offering to the 
gods, and it won for him a general leepect which the purity 
of his life heightened into admiration. Belonging to a fomily 
as illu^aiona as any in Athens, he waa free not only from 
the insolence of such mrai as Klcon, but from the cold and 
stately han^tiness of Perikles. Generous in the gifts whioh 
increased his popularity, be was careful in husbandhig and 



extending ihe Tesonrces [which enabled him to make them. 
He gained a large revenue from letting out slaves to work in 
the silvei mines of Laureion (p. 101). In no w&y tainted 
with the philosophical tastee of Perikles, he spent his leisnte 
time in listening to the diacouise of prophets and astrologers, 
while both his temper and the need of attending to his pro- 
perty made him either unambitious of pubhc offices or even 
averse to filling them. Here, a^ain, a carefulness which took 
the form of modesty increased the eagerness of the people 
to place him in positions which he wished rather to avoid, 
and to comply even with unreasonable demands which he 
made in the hope of avoiding them. 

In the year which followed the capture of Minoa, Nikias 
was sent ont in command of a, fleet of sixty ships to bring 
Einedition the island of Melos into the AtheniEin confederacy. 
There,™" '^^^ people of this island and of Theta, the two 
B.C. *it sonthemmost of the great central group of Egean 
islands, claimed to be Spartan colonies, and, as such, had 
steadily refused to join an Ionian league. They had, how- 
ever, taken no part in the war, nor would their subjugation 
have paid the cost of the enterpnse. But the attempt was 
onsuccessful ; and, after some unimportant operations along 
the Lokrian coast, Nikias returned home. 

His next appearance on the political scene was less credit- 
able to himself and to his party. As a moderate and sober- 
minded citizen (and such he is styled by Thucj* 
Niuu lu dides) he was bound to see that the Spartan 
the s^ii^ envoys who cajne to Athens, suing for peace after 
«i™^ the occupation of Pylos (pp. 137, 186), had fair play. 
But, as we have seen, Nikias had not a word to 
say in favour of the ambassadors or of their perfectly legiti- 
mate proposals, when Eleon brought about their most unjust 
dismissaL Re acted in a way still more discreditable when, 
after the rupture of the truce, Demosthenes found himself 
in dif&cultieB and sent to ask for aid. Eleon rightly insisted 
that the aid should be sent forthwith, and Nikias abruptly 
answered that, if he ao thought, he had better hunseU 
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take the reinforeementB to Pylos. In other words, he Bhirked 
his own respODsihility aa a general ; and with astoDiehing 
meaimeBs, if not with deliherate treachery, he called the 
Atheniaua to witness that he solemiily gave ap his place to 
Eleon. 

It is not easy to speak in fitting terms of the condnct of 
a man who, regarding the matter as a joke and a &ir trap 
HikiMtB- ^°^ catching a pohtical -opponent, could calmly 
dgat hla propose to endanger the eiiatenoe of his country 
IftTDiu ol by dispatching on what he pronoonced an impos- 
^*™ Bible errand a man whom he believed to be, and 

who professed himBelf to be, incompetent for common mili- 
tary work. Either Athens was able to estricate Demosthenes 
from his difQculties or she was not. If Nikias believed that 
Bha was not, his duty was to state the fact ; if he believed 
that the task was within her powers, he acted the part of a 
traitor in recommending as a eabstitute for himself a man 
who, as he thonght, would depart only to his niin. Kleon, 
however, was compelled to go, and thus ended a scene in- 
finitely disgracefiil to Nikiaa and his partisans. 

In the following year Nikias achieved respectable succeea 
in his operations on the coast of the Saronic golf. Landing 
ODsmifooB without opposition, he made an effort to seize the 
on the coast hill on which stood the unfortified village of 
lonia gnit Solygeift, distant about six miles from Corinth. 
BJ3. tH rjij,g battle which followed was one at close quar- 
ters throughout ; but the issue of the contest was at length 
determined by the Athenian cavalry. The Corinthians, how- 
ever, Btm retained possession of the summit of Solygeio, and 
the approach of reinforcements convinced Nikias of the pru> 
dence of retreat to the islets lying off the coast. Snbse- 
quenily he occupied the peninsula between Epidauros and 
Troizen, and, building a wall across the isthmns, made it a 
permanent post from which raids mi^t be made on the 
coast lands of the neighbourhood. 

Whether as a general or as a atatesmen, Hildas was 
wholly unfitted to cope with a man like Brasidas ; bat 
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be had an accidental adviuitege over Brasidas, while that 
fiery leader was working tor Peidikkae against his will in 
Mikiasinthe the wildernsHe of Lynkos (p. 166). During his de- 
mnmuiX^ tentioQ there, Nikiae, with Nikoatratos as his col- 
B.C. 423 leagae, sailed from Potidaia against the Mendaians, 
who, with their allies from. Ski6r>6, had taken up their position 
under the Spartan Folydamidas on a strong hill without the 
city. In hia efforts to dislodge them from this poet Nikias 
waa disabled by a wound, and NikoetratoB, attenipting to 
carry the hiU from another aide, ao &r lost hie presence of 
mind as to endanger his whole army. The reault, as we 
have seen, was the recovery of Af ends to the Athenian con- 
federacy (p. 176) ; and Potidaia also naa Buccessfully held 



In the followiag year Eleon was Bent to command in the 
Thraceward region ; but we are driven to the conclusion that 
Candnat or he went only because Nikias would, not go, and there 
S^fflM to '^ '*^' ''"' '^'^"^ reaaon for thinking that Nikiaa 
the appoint- and his adherents deliberately thrast Eleon into an 
Kieoo, office in which they hoped and believed that he 

B.C.U3 would not fail to ruin himaelf, the ruin of Athena 
being a matter not Mling within the scope of their consider- 
ation. Throughout the whole controversy the attitude of 
Nikias ominously forebodes the crimes of which oligarchical 
aetfishness was soon to yield at Athens an abundant and fatal 
harvest. 

The death of Brasidas and Eleon in the battle before 
Amphipohs left the way clear for those statesmen at Athens 
PucsiHitf and Sparta who regarded both with suspicion 
^a^"" and dislike. Nikias now nrged, without con- 
Bi««* tradiotioQ, that Sparta waa to be trusted; and 

at Sparta the peace party had a strongly interested advocate 
in the king, Pleistoanas, who, being found guilty of personal 
corruption, had spent twenty years in exile. Returning to 
Sparta, Pleistoanas found his opponents still ready to lay 
to hie charge every reverse that befell the Spartan foroea ; and 
he therefore resolved to do all that he could to end a war ia 
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wUch he was made a scapegoat for the offencea or blunders 
of other men. Peace would leave no room for military 
feOnreB, and the retora of the Spbakterian prisonerB vould 
be the removal of a thorn from his side. 

Still, it was only after some Uttle difGcnlty that the con- 
tending parties agreed each to give up whatever tfaey had 
ThsPMMof "Choired dnring the war. This arrangement might 
NiUH, have been proposed by Nikiae, by whose name 
this peace is generally known ; it is at least 
thoronghl; in accordance with the policy which had prompted 
his opposition to Eleon. But it was now found that Sparta 
ynx more ready to promise than able to perform her pro- 
mises. Some of the more important stipulations of the 
peace remained a dead letter; and the dread that Athens 
mi^t form an alliance with Argos led the Spartans to pro- 
pose a separate treaty, pledging Athens and Sparta to de- 
f^d each the other's territories against all invaders, and 
placing the Athenians especially under an engagement Ui 
put down all risings of the Helots. The Athenian garrison, 
pending the restoration of AmphipoHs, still occupied Pylos in 
eonjnnction with their Messeuian allies; and the special 
oheok on Sparta involved in this occupation was thus signed 
away, for the Uessenians must now be restrained tcoax 
spreading disaffection among their kindred Helots. 

This alone would have been a concession altogether 
beyond the value of the practically worthless alliance which 
Bamastt of '^ 'Oi^o fear of ArgoE Sparta offered to Athens ; 
^eBph^. but so great was the worth of this alliance in the 
xmen to eyes of NikiaB and his followers, that by a tacit 
^f"** ^reement Sparta received as her reward the prize 
which she coveted above all others. The Spbakterian pri- 
soners were given up ; and in this barren exchange of the 
hoplites for tiie alliance Athens received the first-fruits of 
the philo-Lakonion policy of her oligarchic citizens. But 
Kleon was no longer living to maintain a policy not wholly 
lacking the spirit and foresight of Perikles ; and the lamp- 
maker Hyperboles oan scarcely be said to have taken his 
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place. Athens was now praolicaJly ruled by those who 
piided themselves on being nobly bom and nobly bred ; uid 
tiiese statesmen, who could trfice their generations back to 
the ancestral god, set to work to strip Athena of one advantage 
after another, offering her in their etead apples of the Dead 
Sea. 

So went on the contest, in which Athens found herself 
always on the losing side. Amphipolis was not given up to 
Aatl-AChe- her, Intrigaers were bnsy in bringing about an 
tTini»,'a.o, alliance between Sparta and ArgoB, and a separate 
m alliance was actually formed between Bparta and 

the Boiotians, b.o. 420. The restoration of the fortress of 
Fanakton at the foot of Eithairon was one of the speci&ca- 
tions in the peace of Nikiae. The Boiotiane, resolved that no 
Athenian force should occupy the border atrooghoJd, levelled 
its walls with the ground. But with wonderful effironteiy 
the Spartans declared that the eite of the destroyed fort of 
Fanakton waa a fitting equivalent for the surrender of PyJos, 
and that no harm whatever was meant by the private agree- 
ment of Sparta with the Boiotians. 

Bnvoys were sent firom Sparta with full powers for the 
settlement of any differences on these or any other subjects. 
DUmiuej of But they were again foiled, and the man who did 
Sro^Itom this unworthy work this time wae Alkibiades. 
AUuni rphe ambassadors were dismissed with contempt ; 
bnt when the assembly met again Nikias insisted that im- 
portant interests were not to be thns hastily and rashly 
thrown aside, and that if alliance with Sparta was to the 
interest of Athens, it was their duty, whatever they naight 
think of the envoys, to send commissioners to Sparta to 
ascertain theil real intentions. 

One of these commissioners, se we might expect, was 
Kikias himself. They were charged to demand the lestora- 
IneDeotiul tion not of the site, bnt of the fort, of Panakton, and 
^Jj^^t^ the resomding of the private alliance of the Spartans 
SP*'*" with the Boiotiane, nnless the latter should accept 

the peace ; and finally, to warn them that an alliance between 
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Athans and ArgOB would be the oonMqaeaee of their refossL 
NikioB foond that his words made litU« impresaioii. Tba 
ftOBwer was fhal, although thej could not give np tiieir eom- 
pact with the Boiotians, the; were i«adj to renew the oaths 
of their corenant with the Athenians. This, Hildas knew, 
was a BQperflaotis and nseless ceremony ; and he returned 
home, well aware of the blame which would attach to him- 
self for the arrangement of a tceatf thus steadily disref^arded 
by one of the two contracting parties. So great was the 
iintation against him that Alkibiades found no dif&culty in 
eEFecting a defensive olhance with Argos, Mantineia, and 
Elis. 

Sparta had, nevertheless, gained a solid advantage, and 
the hattle of Mantineia (b.c 41S) restored to her all her 
Patua of ancient weight in the a&irs of the Peloponnasos. 
itBacmeia, She still retained hei hold on Amphipolis, while 
^'''' she professed her inahihty to wrest it &om th« 

hands of those who held it. Bat Athens had no Brasidas to 
nndertake the task of deliverance ; and the feebleness of her 
policy is shown by the course adopted (a.o. 417) towards the 
Makedonion Perdikkaa. Their long experience of his lying 
and treachery had not convinced them of the folly of tmsting 
to him for the fdrtherance of any scheme whatever, or of 
forming any plans with reference to his help. 

Yet it seems that Nikias and his adherents, who now saw 
that Amphipolis, if it was to be recovered at all, most be re. 
Attempt to covered by force, urged an expedition for this pur- 
Ampbipoiii pose. The enterprise was, nevertheless, to be made 
rf PiSL''^ dependent on the co-operation of a chief whose only 
ku, B.C. 117 gift to Athens had, in the words of Aristophanes, 
been confined to shiploads of lies. Perdikkas, of course, 
failed to keep his engagements, and the enterprise was 
abandoned. 

Nikias and Alkibiades now stood in the position of ant- 
agonists. Both in spirit were ohgaiohs ; but Alkibiades was 
as vehemently impetuous as Hildas was cautious ; and both 
found themselves confronted b; the lompmoker Syperbolos. 
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The situfttion ma; tuTe been sneb oa to point to on applica- 
tion of the old remedy of OBtraoiam (i. 66) ; but OBtractBm 
ADtagoBlHn wftB intended to banish only men whose prepood- 
Md A'kibis- enutoe in Athena might involve a distinct dangei 
dea, >.o,*i» to the state, and Hyperbolos asBoredly was not 
Buch a man. In all the inatan<i«s in which it had been thuR 
far applied (i. 118, 179; iL 21,44), it had been applied not 
merelj with a fait show of reason, bat on grounds decently if 
not folly Batiefaotory. Still, at eH times it w»a an instrament 
which might be abused, aad which, if applied when there 
was no need of it, would certainly be bronght into diBoredit. 

From Thucydides we leam only this foot, that Hyperbolo* 
was ostracised. By Flntarch wa are told that the challenge 
Ottncfsm o( came from Nikias and his adherents to AUdbiades 
Hrpeiboi™ and his foUowars, but that before the time of 
voting oame, these two partJeB had changed th^ plans and 
Cmned their eombination to bring about the banishment of 
the lampmaker, who is said to have taken the place of Eleoo. 
The combination was, of oonrse, snoceBsfol, and Hyperbolos 
went into exile at Samoi. The historian adds that he was 
a pestilent man, exiled not on aocotmt of any fears ol his 
political genins or inSoenee, but simply beoatise his mdenea* 
and violence reflected disgrace upon the city. Thnoydides 
was well aware that ostracism was never devised to be « 
pnnishment ibr such men, and ia all likelihood he meant hie 
statement to be taken as an expression of this conviction. 
The m»tter was regarded in the same light by the people ; 
and ostracism was never again resorted to against an AthAniniff 
aitizen. 

Before another twelvemonth had pasaed, AAens had com, 
mitted herself to the great enterprise which was to insure 
Scbeme tor her pr^Mnderance throughout the whole HeUenic 
^ttenu world, by the conquest of the great Dorian ootonies 
bioUy ^ Sicily. The mere thought of any such enter- 

prise marks a complete departure from the statesmanship of 
Ferikles. It substituted the prcoeos of gambling for that <rf 
a steady growth, and gave room for the play of the most 
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sordid motives, and the Tuoat diaingennonB and underhand 
policy. There was triokeiy on every side. By trickery 
Alkitusdea had carried his point against the Spartan esvoya { 
by trickery the Athenian envoys were deluded into notions 
of boundleaa wealth poseesBed by the cities of Sicily, The 
flight of sixty talenta of nncoined silver as a month's pay in 
advance for a fleet of sixty vessels was for the Athenians a 
ooDclusive reason for sending, nnder the oommand of Nikias, 
Aikibiadee, and Lamachos, an expedition charged with main- 
taining the causa of Bgeata against the men of Selinons, and 
with the general fortheranoe of Athenian interesta in Sicily, 
II.C. 415. 

Before the assembly met to disoosa the details of the 
expedition Nikias had done, we cannot doubt, all that he 
Efforu at could to knock the whole scheme on the head. 
"'^'h'th' ^^ appointment to the command, we are expressly 
ecbemt^ told, was made against bis will; and the state- 
1I.C.41I ment implies that he had made no secret of bis 
. opinion. Be is represented as expressing his assurance that 
in the matter of tbaii wealth and their power of bearing tha 
costs of the war the Egestaians had simply lied. Bom 
though he was to high station and vast riches, tbs life of 
Nikias was not particularly fortmtate ; bat of all his mia- 
fertonea none was greater than bis strange inability to dia- 
oem the road which almost at any given time would hava 
led him out of bis difficulties. 11^ in his reply to the 
harangaes of AUdbiadea, Nikias merely repeated what he 
had already said about the aupposed resources of the 
Egestaians, it is even more astonishing that be should not 
insist on being sent himself to teat the truth of their words 
than that he should allow himself to be appointed general 
against his will, to carry out a scheme based avowedly on 
reports which be knew, or vehemently suspected, to be false. 
It was also hia misfortune that his habitoal hesitation, 
caution, or timidity (whatever be the name which should be 
given to it) deprived hie words of aU force in cases where 
reserve or prudence became the highest wisdom. 
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The expedition to Sioil; was not muoh more to his mind 
thaa the entei^rise of Pemostbenes at Fylog. In the former 
Hli dla!lk< ™*® *** ptonouncad Huooeaa to be difficult ; in tba 
af rcBoiBte latter he had asserted it to be impossible. Had he 
chosen, wben replying to the sucasm of Eleon, 
to adopt the line which he took in opposition to Aikibiades 
in reference to the Sicilian expedition, he roight hiiuBelf have 
achieved, with the aid of Demosthenes, a victory far more 
brilliant than that of Demosthenes and Eleon in the island 
of Spbakteria. But NiloEts opposed himself to resolute action 
under all ciioumstancea ; and bis worda &iled to cajry due 
weight when, aa in Ibe present instance, they were really 
bom out by facte. Most of all, it was his misfortune, if not 
bis fault, that he had never put before himself a definite 
policy founded on the real interesta of hia country, so fiur as 
these could be known to him, whether by his own eiperience 
or through that of previous generations. Of such an eflbrt 
he was, perhaps, oonatitutionally incapable. It may, prob- 
ably, never have atmck him that when he preferred nego- 
tiations with Sparta to a vigorous efibrt to cut short the 
career of Brasidas in Thrace, or rather prevent his entering 
upon it, and again when he threw cold water on Eleon's 
vehement rhetoric and his ' mad promise ' about Sphakteriai 
be was going in the teeth of the whole policy of Ferikles. 

Had he been able to realise the distinction, ha might have 
told his countiyniien that, although in discouraging tbe enter- 
GioBgtt in prise of Demosthenes he was recommending a 
potio^^" course which would not have had tbe sanction of 
Ai1i«tu tJie greatest of At^ienian Htateamen, yet, in set- 

ting his &ce against any further interference in Sicilian 
aflairs, he would have had his unqualified approvaL But, 
with the death of Perikles, his very name seems almost to 
have passed away ; nor is anything in the history of the 
Peloponnesian war more astoniahing than the rapidity with 
which one system of foreign policy aeems to follow another 
without any apparent consciousness of change on the part of 
the people. 
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But, if ever an opportanity was needed b; a weaker 
leader for Btrengtbeiiing himaelf under the aathorit; of a 
SonniinMi more dietingnialied name, we might have enp- 
^T^^''" P0»^ t^* ^" "^"^ ^"^^^ ^ f^^* ^ Nikias at a 
«i>^ tune when, above all others, his advice caught 

both the form and the spirit of that of Perijdes. Whm he 
invei^ed against the folly of plunging into a distant war, he 
was only inforeing a warning which the Athenians had le- 
eeived from Perikles years before. Yet, althongfa he puts 
forth his eotmsel as his own, his jadgement loses nothing of 
its value. He was assuredly ri^t in assertii^ that Athens 
owed no dniies to barbarian inhabituita of a distant island, 
while she owed the Btrongest duties to her own oitizenH and 
to the members of the great oonfederaoy ; that the Spartans 
were only nominally at peace with her, and that her first 
disaster would be to them a welcome opportanity for giving 
vent to a wrath long pent-up ; that their example would he 
followed by other States which had repu^ted the peace or 
contented themselves with a ten days' tmoe pwiodioally re- 
newed; and that if Athens was bent on righting wronga, 
her business was to redress her own. The Thraceward 
Chalkidians were still in revolt ; and until these were again 
bron^t nnder obedience it was madness to divert fleets and 
armies to aid the Egestaians. In short, there was absolutely 
no reason for going, and every reason for refosing to go. 
The plea of the EgestaisLns that Byracnae was seeking to 
make herself mistress of all SicUy was one to which it was 
absurd to listen. The soccess of Syraonse in any ench schema 
wonld be to the interest of Athens, not to her injnry. In 
their present state of isolation the sevwal I>orian cities o{ 
that isfamd might be tempted to take part with the Df^ian 
states to which they traced their origin ; but if SyraeOM 
became an imperial power she wonld be leas likely to risk 
her empire in a contest with a city whose strength was 
equal to her own. 

A far more serioos danger, he asserted, threatened Athena 
from the selfish ambition of oitiiens who far outnm their 
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fortfiuiM in Uie eztravagant luxury of tiieii private liveBf 
aad m the splendoiu of the ohoriote and horses with which 
Wstnings of '^^J competed tm the prizes in the great Hellenic 
fiuu festivals. If such men tirged on the expedition, 

party of they had the twofold motive of wishing to increase 
Aiubiades (Jieir own importance and making good the ruin* 
mm costs of their lavish and iniqoitoos display, and on this 
aoooont they were ntterly unfitted to he trusted with anj 
command in such an enterprise. Expressing frankly the 
diead with which he saw this knot of disaffected citizens 
grouped together in the assemhly, he besou^t the elder men 
to dischai^e their duty to their countiy hy patting an effec- 
tual cheok on their destructive folly, and, lastly, intreated the 
president (Prytanis) to put the whole question once more to 
the vot«, mtder the foil assuranoe that the irre^pilarity of the 
step would at least be condoned. 

This qieeoh of Hildas roused the fiN^est indignation in 
Alkibiades, at whom the latter part was especially pointed. 
Nikiia in ^^ reply, Ml of misrepresentations uid of down- 
ibtB on t. right bJsehoods, was followed by addresses from 
mentu*tbe ether orators, and by ranewed intreaties from the 
HHieafUia Egestoian envoys; and the eSect of all was so 
powerfol that Niliias, feeling himself already prao> 
ticaily defeated, resorted to a device by which he hoped to 
disgust them with the enterprise. Assuming ttiat the ex< 
pedition would be voted, he insisted that it must be made <at 
a scsle which should insure success. In the way of help in 
Sicily itself not much was to be looked for ; and in the re- 
ported wealth of the Elgeetaians he pat no faith whatever. 
Hieir enemies, the men of Selinous, he knew .to be £u 
richer; and on their side were ranged seven important and 
wealthy cities, strong espeoitJly in their cavalry. Against 
such foes, mere fleets, with their ordinary crews, woold be of 
little use, or none. They must carry with them hoplites, 
bowmen, and slingers, and must go amply provided with a 
convoy of grain-bearing vessels and with everything that 
eould insure the well-being of an army under bH possible 
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acoidentsof wEiT. Tbeae were tor'lajn no mcttters for donbl 
or controversy ; (tod, if any viewed them as mcb, he would 
resign to them a eominaitd wiiioh had beea thniat i^on him 
Bgainst his will. 

This manoeuvre on the part of Nikias was followed by a 
result precisdy opposite to that which he had hoped for. 
Ht« prono- ^'^ from indneing' the people to give up the Bnter- 
■bIb an ao- prise as one beyond their strength, he united all 

^^ pBTties by proposing a course which seemed to ' 

make falliire impossible. The enthusiaHm of those who were 
most eager for the expedition was increased tenfold, while 
the more sober-minded were led to thinlc that ■^rfiat Athena 
nndertook with a saperfluityof leeoorees diewoold assaredly 
be able to accomplish. When, then, one of the citizens 
started up and insisted that, instead of farther preface, 
NUdae, without multiplying words, ehonld say precisely 
what he wanted, the unfortunate general was canght in his 
own trap. Like one passmg sentence of death not on him- 
self (for his personal bravery was never questioned, nor can 
he be charged with setting too high a valne an hie own life), 
hnt on the high-spirited, &ou^ mistaken, men whom ha 
Esared that he should be leading to rain, Nikias said that he 
must have at least a hundred triremes, and, if possible, more 
than five thonsand hoplites, with hght troops in proportion. 
Not only was hia demand instantly coniplied with, bat, with 
his colleagues, be received ftill powers over all arrangements 
for the expedition. 

The die was east. The efforts of Nikias to chill the ardour 
of the people had secured to AlkibiadeB a victory more de- 
Frobabie oided than any which he bad hoped for, and staked 

l"!!?"!^!!?" almost the existence of the state on the issue of 
of hta oon- . ... 

dnot tiie enterprise. Bnt in justice to Nikias it mnst 

be remembered that his dissaasions were not fbimded on 
mere anticipations of disaster. He went with no high hopes ; 
he was weired down with some heavymisgivings T hnt unques- 
tionably he had not made np his mind that the sdieme must 
end in tailors. "We can soareely doubt that, had he frit thus 



aasnred, ne would have reAieed to Bsrve as general, ae he had 
declined to take oharge of the reinforcements toi Fylos. 
Nikias went to Sicily, because on a general view of the case 
he felt (hat ha might hope to return hame in triumph ; but 
he condemned the whole scheme emphatioallf on the ground 
that in BOoh on enterpriBe Tiototy woold be not mttoh leea a 
oalamitj than defeat. The latter might cripple Athens for 
jeara ; but eoccess would extend her empire to an unmanage- 
able size, would involve har in a network of difSculties, and 
would lead to further schemes of aggression which would be 
avenged in her speedy down&lL 

The magnificent fleet prepared for this momentous enter' 
prise left the Feiraisus about midsammer. At Korkyra it 
SfiuTtiueot was divided into three portions, one being in- 
^j^^^ trusted to each of the three commanders. These 
Feirt^eiu divisions followed at fized intervals the three ships 
which had been sent to asoertain the intentions of the Italian 
and Sicilian cities. The bright hopes with which they started 
were damped almost at the outset. Vigorous preparations 
were being made everywhere to resist the invasian, and the 
pretended wealth of Ilg«e(a was a mere cheat. To Nikias 
this was no disappointotent, and his mind was soon made up. 
He had been sent to bring to an end the quarrel between 
Egesta and Selinous, and to see whether anything more 
might be done to promote the interests of Athens generally. 

He proposed to act aocordii^ to the letter of these in- 
Etmotions, and, having displayed the power of Athens before 
, the cities on the coasts of Sicily* to return home 
unless any fresh events should open a way tor 
geueraii further Operations. For Alldbiades this counsel 
was intolerably timid and tame. His advice was that the^ 
should send envois to all the Sikeliot cities in the hope of 
detaching them tram Syracuse, and to the Sikel tribes in the 
hope of securing their alliance for Athens, and that this 
should be followed up by an attack on SeHnons and Syracuse, 
if this step should ^n be found necessary. With a sharp- 
ness and precision equal to (hat of Nikias, Lamaohos urged 
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tha view of the meie ganeral as dutmgmihed from the etaAea- 
miui. Not a moment, in hui opinion, was to be lost, while the 
imjnreuion mode on the minds of the Sicilians by th« snddea 
■JTiTol of the Athenian fleet wac still fteah. Eith^ complete 
viotoiy or im important rocoeee wtrald fallow an immediate 
attack on Sjtacuse, while a decided advantage gained over 
the SjioouMns wonld be followed bj a proportionate depres- 
sion of the adverse Sikeliotes, who wonld thus in their own 
interestB be tempted to moke their peace with Athens or even 
to become her active allies. 

Of these three plans that of Nikias was the best &om 
the statesman's point of view. From that of the general 
, the ooaneel of Lamachos wae boUi bold and able : 
p'miDi that of Alkibiades was unworthy either of the 
'""'~ (oldieroTofthestatetman. Looking to the political 
interests of Athens we can scarcely imagine a more pmdent 
and bnainess-like conree than that reoonunended by Nikiae ; 
and the restdt wonld have been a return home, if not after 
bnlliont success, yet without disgrace, and witbont that ex- 
asperation of feeling both in central aad Sporadic (i. 72) 
Hellas which wonld have followed the triumphant execution 
of the plan of Lamocbos. Unhappily the adhesion of the 
latter made it necessary to adopt the plan of Alkibiades. A 
brave and gifted military leader, Lamachoa wae a poor man, 
to whom neither birth nor eultore gave an odvoititioaB im- 
portance; and when he found himsalf in a minority he 
natnraUy felt, as a soldier, that it wae better to run the cbonoa 
of victory with Alkibiades than at once to abandon it with 

But Alkibiades was soon summoned to stand his trial at 
Athens on the charges brought against him before he sailed: 
[1,^1 g( for Sicily; and hiB departure left to Nikias and 
Alkibiades LamachoB the joint command of the whole expedi- 
tion. If the latter still insisted on immediate and decisive 
operations against Syracuse, he probably hesitated to place 
himself in open antagonism with a colleague whose influence 
with the army far exceeded his own. 
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Aa the stimmar ended, the bright hopes with which the; 
left the Peirftiens still remained merely dreame for the 
LudinE of future. Bnt to the SyrocnsaDS the indeoisian of 
Disni Bt the AtheniaoiB and their ill-succeas in gaining alliea 
BiTHsoBa Iq Sioil; ohanged the first feeling of awe and de> 
presHion into one of contempt; md Syracitsan horBemen, 
riding up to theii: lines, aakad if they ware come as new oolo- 
oiste. This inault suggested to Nikias a plan for efEeoting a 
landing near SyracDBe without the risk of a battle. A man 
of EatonS, on whom he could depend, lured away to that 
town the whole cavalry and iniantry of Syracuse, imder the 
assurance that the Eatanaians wonld aid them in destroying 
the Athenian fleet and army together. They reached Eatani 
only to find a deserted camp, and, before they could return, 
Nikiae had sailed roond the island of Ortygia into the great 
harbour, and landed his troops at leisure on its western 
shore, near the inlet hnown as the Bay of Saekon. 

Hurrying back, the Syractisans offered the Athenians 
battle. For that day it was declined. On the next morning 
laoecisin Nikias drew up his men for the contest. The 
the :Ltti«- short address which he made to them before the 
"•"s engagement contains, if it may be accepted as his- 

torical, a humiliating confeseion of the evil effects produced 
by his own hesitating strategy ; and the Syracusans are now 
represented as needing a severe lesson front enemies whom 
they despise, while the Athenians are spurred on only by the 
sense, not of their own intrinsic superiority, but of the diffi- 
culties of their position, which courage alone would enable 
them to surmount. His previous indecision had led the Syra- 
enaans to suppose that they might ohoose their own time for 
the attack ; bnt he had no sooner ended his speech thtm he 
ordered a rapid charge,and the hoplites were upon them almost 
before they could seize their arms. Inspiteofthis surprise, the 
action was obstinate ; bat the result seemed to the Athenians 
to justify them in erecting a trophy. They had so far suc- 
ceeded that tlie Olympieiou, in which a large treasure was 
stored, lay at their mercy ; but Nikias made no attempt to 
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take it. A thoiongh defeat might have led him to ^Te tip the 
enterprise, to the immense benefit of Athens. His slight 
BUDCSBB furnished hiin with a, reason for Bpending the winter 
in Comparative idlenesB, and for sending to Athens for troops 
and munitions of war, with which, if his former speeches are 
to be taken as in anj msasnre historical, it was disgraceful 
not to have been folly provided from the first. 

Even now the prospeot before them was singularly favonr- 
able. Between the great harbour and the bay of Thapsos 
Prospect, of W "i* ""^r city on Ortygia, joined by a bridge 
tbe Mho. to the mainland, and the outer city on AohradinEt 
to the north, each with its own encircling woiUs. 
Between the two the little harbour afforded an unwalled 
landing-place ; and there was no leason why the Athenians 
should not at once draw their besieging line« ita within the 
circuit of the wall which, during the winter now beginning, 
the SyracusanH threw up firom the shore of the Great Fort 
to the eastern eitremity of the ground afterwards occupied 
by the snbiirb of Tych6. But now, as before, the golden 
hours were wasted. The fleet sailed away to KatanS, and 
thence to MeesSnft, in the hope that that town would be 
betrayed to them. For thirteen days they lingered in vain 
hope before the place, and then withdrew to winter quarters 
at Naxos. 

The most important incident of this winter was the 
attempt made to induce Kamarina to join the Athenian 
EOortsCo alliance. The Athenian and Syracusan envt^s 
AiibiDceoi were introdnced together to their assembly; and, 
K»m«iu» on the part of the Athenians, Euphemos explained 
that they had come to Sicily to prevent the Dorians of that 
island &om interfering actively on behalf of the Doriana of 
PeloponnesoH. His speech, as it is reported by Thuc3'dides, 
can scarcely be read without a feeling that the portion of it 
which relates to the growth of the Athenian empire might 
be translated into language thoron^y harmonising with onr 
own notions of national unity and freedom. The Athenian 
empire was a standing protest against the suicidal policy of 
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isolation on which BpEtrta, for her own selflah pntpoaes, fbond 
it oonTenieat to act ; and the AthenianB, whether conHoiooBlj 
or onconBoioosl}', felt that the Hellenic theory of autonomy 
tended first to keep up a dead level of insigmficance, and 
then to leave the feeble onitH thos produced at the mercj' of 
one great military state. Euphemos would have been 
Bpeaking the tmth if he had said that Athena had been 
etrivinji; to weld the lonio tribes into a nation ; but the Gh-eek 
language had no word to express the idea, nor ooold he have 
dared so far to wound the strongest instinolB of the Hellenioi 
and more eEpeciall; of the Dorian, mind. He might hare 
appealed iurther to the history of Athens and of Sparta, and 
ohalleDged the hearers to adduce instances, on the part of 
Athens, of that violent interference with the constitutions of 
allied cities which characteriaed the conduct of Sparta. 

But the fact still remained that the Athenians hod no 
reason to fear aggression even from Byra^use ; and that 
therefore the motives alleged by Euphemos for 
or tbe their presence in Sicily were not those which had 

^^- really brooght them. He oould not confess that 
Kmaio ' the expedition wae from first to last opposed to 
the principles which had guided the most illustrious 
Athenian statesmen, and he could not therefore remove the 
suspicions with which the Kamarinaians, in spite of their 
fiiiendly leanings and their habitual distrust of the Syracuaans, 
still regarded the undertaking. Both the envoys were there- 
fore dismissed with oonrtesy, and Eamarina remained pro- 
fessedly neutral, when the prompt action recommended by 
Lamaohos might have secured her hearty alliance for 
Athens. 

In bot, during this winter, the plan of action, so fei as it 
deserves the name, was that of Kikiae ; and, throughout, it 

„, ., showed his incompetence as a general not lees than 

innotion oi his [previous career had shown ms moompetenoe 
'"^'" as a statesman. Only in the matter of this ex- 

pedition had he sought to enforce on the people the policy of 
Feiiklea ; and it is hard to deny that this was an accidental 
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resolt of the timidity— not peraontd, bnt political— which led 
him to «et Hb &ee against til energetic enterprise. He had 
thrown cold water on the enthndasm of his coimtrymea 
when Perikles would have striveii to kindle it into a strong 
flame ; and now, when Alkibiades proposed the Siciliaji en- 
terprise, he Hoddenlj fell back on the fiur-sighted policy of 
that iUnBtrioae man. This faet alone should have sufficed to 
■how that for any work which he disapproved Nikias waa 
the most useleaa of leaders, and might be the most mis> 
chieTous. 

The fote of Athene at this time was bard indeed. Hez 
aggressive instincts led her to pat foitb in the most profiigate 
Hart fBt« of ""^ lawless of men ; the reverence which she paid 
Atbem to inoorruptibihty sedoced her into the even mora 
fotal error of trusting great things to a citizen whose only merit 
was his respectability. She had still generals who were foirly 
worthy of being compared with Perikles and Phormion. Of 
these she sent ont one, Lamsohos, in subordinate command 
with Nikias and Alkibiades ; the other, DemoBthenea, was 
despatched with Eresh troops and money, when Nikias had 
osed to little purpose or to none the vast resources which ha 
had declared adequate to the task. There can be no doubt 
that bad these officers been sent out at the first, Syracuse 
would have fallen in the first smmner ; nay, the conquest of 
all Sicily would in all likelihood have been achieved whilo 
Nikias was frittering away time in seeking to patch up al> 
liances with Bikel tribes, and in humiliating petitions for aid 
addressed to Tyrrhenian cities ortothe Phenicians of Cartha^. 
He was also, it is true, collecting horses, together with 
bricks, iron, and other siege instrumentB ; but it is quite poa-. 
Bible that these might not have been needed by a more ener- 
getic general, and we look with amazement on the determined 
alnggishness which insists on remaining idle in the luxurious 
temperature of a Sicilian winter when Erasidas could work 
hard through the frosts and icy winds of the Thraceward 
ChaUddika. 

Meanwhile Alkibiades, who, instead of going to Athena, 
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had made Us escape at Thoorioi, was Batiatuig bia rereoga 
for hie alleged wrongs b; deliberate and systeioBitia treachery. 
UiBaiDB of It was at bis Bnggestion that the SpartanB ooca< 
Qrilppoi to pjed DeJceleia, and at hie soggestion that OjlippM 
*ii ' was Bent to take the commimd at Byraonse. This 

general was the son of Eleaadridas, who had been owidemned 
to death thirty years before as a sharer in the corruption of 
Pleistoanax. He had probably fled with his father to Thon- 
rioi, and hie Hojouxn in Italy had given him a knowledge 
of the oonnti; which probably recommended him for this 
miBsion. The choice waa justified by the event. 

While the enemisB of Athens were thus stirred to more 
vigorous action in the Peloponnesos, the trireme despatched 
^^ by Nikias tor more troops and mora money reached 

ot tiie'tabi*- Athena. Both were granted without a word es> 
Xpipofiii by F^BBing the dis^pointroent which the Athenians 
Um auui- m.ust have felt ; and the strength of the state wa* 
mwe dongeiously committed to an expedition 
which it would have been altogether better if they had from 
^le outset starved. Unhappily for Athens, the hopes of Nikias 
were raised by the culture of the tableland of Ep^Kilai to 
the west of the city. From this tableland the inner and th« 
outer city were Been stretched out on the level ground at the 
foot of the long and gentle slope which began from Enryeloi. 
The ocenpaticm of this slope by the Atheuiana was to give 
them the command of all the ground as for as the Syracusao 
wall, the capture of ^riiioh would enable them to blockade the 
outer and tbe inner city separately both by land and sea. Of 
this tableland and this slope the Athenians obtained poaaession, 
at the moment when a picked force of six hundred Syracosaa 
hopUtes was setting out to execute the same task, ^e 
Athenians on the next day advanced to the Syraousan wall 
and offered battle, which the Syrocnaans declined. 

Their next step was to build a fort at Labdalon. This 
waa followed by the erection of another work with a rapidity 
which astonished and alarmed their enemiea. Hard by the 
spot known as the SyohS the Athenian generals ordered the 
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ooDBtmction of a fortified inoloBure, which might serve as 
a stron^old foi the army and as a centre and starting- 
Athentan point for the blockading walla which were to ran 
■legB warki thence eastward to Trogilos and westward to the 
great barbom. So marvellous was the speed with which 
this fortifioation was raised that the SyraoDSans advanced 
16c the purpose of siunmarily arreBting the work. But 
they were beaten by the Athenian horsemen, who had 
now been provided with Sicilian horsos, and Nikiaa might 
profess to see in this victory the earnest of still greater re* 
eults to be achieved by a fierce the lack of which he bad 
pleaded as his excuse for his long inaction. It is strange, how- 
ever, that we do not hear of any Athenian cavalry again until 
diey are mentioned as nndergoing a defeat in the engagement 
which preceded the final conflict in the great harbour. 

The Syraousans now erected a wall reaching to the cliffy 
of Epipo^ and cutting the extended line of the Athenian 
SinioQMn w*^; 1*1^' Nifctaa was sneeeeefiil in destroying 
oonnter- this wall ftlso. He now fortified the cliffa of 
"" Epipolai ; and the Athenians Oiaa started, with 

an immense advantage, in tiieir task of carrying their south- 
ward wall to the great harbour. But, while this work was 
going on, the Syracnsans were busy preparing a fresh stock- 
ade, defended by a deep trench, from the new wall of the 
city across the low and marshy ground which stretched to 
the banks of the Anapos ; and, by the time that the walls on 
the olifb were finished, the Athenians found themselves op> 
posed by a fresh obstacle in their progress to the sea. 
Lamachos determined to make himself master of this cotmter- 
work at once. The fieet was ordered to sail round from 
Thapsos into the great harbour, and an attack on the trench 
and stockade at daybreak was rewarded by the capture of 
almost the whole of it. The rest (tf it was not taken till, 
later on in the day. 

The real purpose of Lamaohos was now accomplished. 
The Syracuaans had not only been driven from their counter^ 
work, but had been defeated in open battle. Their left wing 



was m retreat for the river ; but r picked bod; of three hnit- 
died Atheuiaa hoplitaa, hmTying in pursiiit of them, now 
g^^i, ^ Inrought aboat a great diBaater. Attaolied by a body 
lA>Bub» of Sjiacman horse, they were thrown back on the 
Athenian right wing in such disorder as to disturb the ranks 
with which they were brought into contact. Lamachos saw 
the danger, Euid hnrried to their aid irom the left wing with 
the Argive allies and e, small force of arohets. In hia haste 
he advanced with a few contpanions, and, oroesing a trench, 
was for a moment separated from his followers. In an in- 
stant he was struck down and killed. 

Seeing the conAision thus caused among the enemy, tbose 
of the Syracnsans who had fled into the city issued again from 
Sntij of the ^^ walls, and a detachment was sent to take the 
tolTi^th S""**' central fortification, from which the Athe- 
peat tar- nian siege walla had started. They had hoped to 
^™ find it empty, and they snoceeded in taking the 

redoubt raised for the protection of the builders. Bnt, when 
they advanced beyond it, they fonnd themselves suddenly 
being a wall of flame. Nikias was lying sick within the 
fort, and, on leaming that the enemy was approaching, he 
ordered his attendants to set on fire oU the woodwork within 
their reach. The assailants at once retreated ; the day had, 
indeed, turned against them. The Athenian army, atartled 
by the outburst of fiame, was hurrying np frtim the lower 
ground, and, at the same moment, the magnificent Athe- 
nian fleet was seen sweeping round into the great harbour 
which it was destined nevei to leave. 

Once more Kikias had everything in his &Tour. Soma 
weeks were yet to pass before Gylippos oonld attempt to 
PBTOoiabie enter Syracuse ; and the one thing of vital mo- 
™ Aihe"-"' ra™t. was that the city should be completely in- 
B'"" vested before any such attempt could be made. A 

single wall carried from the great harbour to the central fort, 
and thence to the sea at the northern extremity of Achradina, 
would have well sufficed for (his purpose. But, instead of 
ordering this work to be done and urging it on with the nt- 
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most apeed, Niki&H «Mt«d lime io building the ontward waU 
double from the first, while mucb of the groimd, which should 
h»Te been guarded by the eutword wall, was left open. 
Even the meaaore of siiccesa Ihiu far achieved wa« enough to 
lull Nikias into a foeling of fotal securitj ; aod the tempta* 
tioQ to ahaDdon himself to an inaotivity which a painful in- 
ternal diseoBs made donhlf desirable was at this time foe 
other reasons jet Htronger. From the first a part; in Syra- 
cuse had been at work to make him master of the city, and 
by these men he was now told that the otter dcgeotion of the 
SyracoBanH foreboded their immediate surrender. The new 
proapeot of this unoonditional submission probably iitade 
him torn a deaf ear to the proposals which were actually 
made to him for a Bettlement of the quarrel 

It was at this time that he received from Thourioi tidings 
which should at least have made him more watchfuL A 
ncnn irf Spartan genend, they said, was making his way 
NiUMto to Sicily more in Ute guise of a pirate or » 

Under ttM , , , n . i , - , 

euttj at pnvateer than as the leader of a force which 
g^^sj^ shouU command respect The contem^ imjJied 
sue ia the phrase soothed the vanity of Hildas, who 

showed his sense of his own superiority by failing to send, 
until it was too late, even a single ship to watch the move- 
noente of this enemy and to prevent his landing in Sicdly. 
But even whrat Gylippos had landed at Bhegion asd waa 
fiurly on his march bo Syracuse, Nikias still r«nained oa 
unoosoemed within his lines as thon^ the approach of a 
general bringing with him the influence of the Spartan 
name were a Ihing wholly beneath his notice. He had only 
to block even now the roads by which he had himself seized 
Spipolai, and Gyhppos must have &llen ba^k to devise some 
other means for succouring Syracuse. 

The time demanded, indeed, all the energy and 
caution of which an Athenian army was capable. An ae- 
semhly had abeady been Bommoned in Syracuse to discuss 
definitely the terms for a pacification, when they learnt 
Ukat the aid of which they had despaired was almost at their 
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doon. All thanglita of anbiuiBsion were at onoa out to tb» 
winds, and they made readj iiulead bo morob oat with all 
XxtrenH thsir foroeB to bring Gylippoa into the town. 
rtrtf*™ ^''''^ ™« ^^ *" *^* ^» oould to moke Ma 
B7»oaniu way smooth before faim. The materials for the 
new wall to the n<n1ih-east of the oeotral fort were Ijing for 
the most port ready for the builders ; bat the workmen were 
baay on the few fiixlongs which still remained onfinished at 
the end of the southern wall, where for the present there was 
no danger whatever, and Oylippoa entered Syraoase almost 
BG a oooqaeror. 

Kikias was at once made to feel that the parts of tha 
Mtors bad been ehangsd. The Spartan general oSared a 
_^ (ruce for five days if the Athenians woold spend 

pTodDoed by the time in leaving not merely Byracnae, bat 
Gyi^^ "' Sicily. The terms were treated with silent con- 
Into Sji* tempt ; but the very fact of their being offared 
was not less significant than the refasal of Nikiaa 
to oooapt battle when Gylippos led the Syraouaans into the 
open Bpaoe before his lines. The next day was marked by 
the loss of the fort of Labdalon, which seemed to have gone 
from the mind of Nikias because it was oat of his sight, and 
bytheseizoreof an Athenian trireme in the haibour. Event 
followed event with wonderful speed, and every incident 
tended to show that the whole work spent on the blockading 
walls would be merely labour lost. It now seemed to him 
plain that the contest most be decided in the great barboar, 
and Nikias reeolved while there was yet time to fortify the 
promcmtory of Plenuuyrion, which, with Ortygia, from which 
it is one mile distant, formed the entrance to the port. 

The place ofiered some decided advantages. Convoys 
could enter the harbour without risk, and the Athenian fleet 
0ii(inp>£iao Could interoept any vesseb seeking entrance on 
it™'™UiB' *'^* enemy's aide ; but, ae a set-off to these benefits, 
uiieDiui it had no water, and the Syracasau horaemen 
harassed or deatroyed the foraging parties, which were com- 
pelled to seek sappliee from long distances. Ort land Hikiaii 
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underwent fresh reTenes. He fought a battle to hinder th« 
progroBS of the Syraeosan coimter-waik, which had all hut 
reaobed his wall ; but hia army was driven back to their 
lines, and in the night the point of intersection was passed. 
All hope of blockading Syracose except by stonuing the 
oomtter-wall thus finally &ded away. But he still had it in 
hie power to guard the entrances to the slopes of Bpipolai, 
and thni to keep the ground open for the woik which the 
new force to be presently sonunoned fr(»n Athens mast 
inevitably have to do. Nikias agajn let the opportunity, slip, 
while his idleness added to the colossal burden nnder which 
even the genius of Demosthenee broke down. 

Meanwhile Gylippos was traversing Sicily to obtain help 
for Syracuse, and a meesenger was bearing to Athens a 
l^gf^fgig, letter in which Nikiaa proposed to give an exact 
Nlktutotha report of all that htwi thus for befallen the fleet 
^" and army. It is certainly a wonderfiil specimen 

of the ingenuity with which a religious msji may deceive 
himself about Vte motives and consequences of his own 
actions. Strict truth would have constrained him to confess 
that the first three months of his time in Sicily hod been 
wasted ; that the winter which followed had been thrown 
away in thinking about a work which, if began at the first, 
would probably by that time have been brou(^t to a rac- 
cessfhl issue ; that by his inaction he had allowed the 
Byraonsans to build a new city wall, thus rendering necessaiy 
on enormous extension of his besieging lines; that he had 
wholly foiled to turn to account the snooess achieved by 
Lamachos in the destruction of the second SyracnsoD 
oonntei-work; that he had not stirred hand or fool to prevent 
Oylippos firom entering Syracuse with a formidable rein- 
foroement ; that he had got together the body of oavolrj 
which he considered indispensable to the success of the siege, 
and that, except on the first occasion on which they were 
employed, this cavalry had done nothing at all ; that be had 
allowed a Corinthian fieet to sail into Byrocuse ; and that, 
when be hod brou^t with him a fieet of unparalleled efficiency. 
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he hod dispirited tbe eteve partly with inactivity And partly 
by employing them on frnitless and trivial erratide, and that 
the ihipe themselves, from being ooDBttuttly m the water, 
were fiut beoommg imeeaworthy. This lost taet was most 
importEtnt. The ancient triiemee were built mostly of nn- 
■easoned timber, owing to the ease with which such timber 
mi^t be bent into the desired shape. Henae it became 
ueeessary freqnsntly to haul up the ships, which began to rot 
by oaaatant immereiDn in the water. 

But, whatever tJlowanees we may be disposed to make 
for a man in a position calling for the exercise of faculties of 
_ which he was destitute, it is still plain that in the 

compiainu only two passages in bis letter in which he blames 
anyone he blames not himeelli but the men under 
his command Mid the Athenians who had sent In'™ as their 
commander. He can complain of the difficulty of managing 
his seamen, forgetting the zeal with which they had oarried 
OB the woik of the siege under the brave and soldier-like 
LamaohoB. He ean apologise for uttering unpleasant 
troths in the ears of a people who oannot endure to have 
their bright hopes crossed, and who impute to their ser- 
vants the blame of results brought about by oircumstances 
beyond their control. The oharge was in his ease wholly 
inapplicable. It would have been well had the Athenians 
long since put him aside as a worthless general, and had 
they insisted long ago on eome amall performance in place 
of vague and delusive promises. To their misfortime they 
believed hij" when he extended the scale of the armament 
intended for Sieily ; to their utter discomfiture they believed 
him now, and took his letter as a picture not of things as 
Nikias saw them, bat of things as they were in themselves. 
He told them in substance that at first they had been 
mtiformiy viotorions, and that they had finished their 
besieging walla when Gylippos came with a Feloponnesian 
and Sicilian reinforcement ; but he never told them that 
common care would have rendered his entrance inte Syracuse 
impossible. He told th«m that his first victory over Qylippoa 
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bad been fallowed hy % defeat OMued by the SyrAonsan 
ftrohers ; bat he added not a word to explain the abaenoe of 
oaTahy and bowmen aa his own aide. He told them of the 
SyraoDBan ooonter-waUH which had eroBaed his own, forget- 
ting that he waa thus oontradioting hie preTiooB assertion 
that his own waU had been fiiuahed. He told them thftt not 
merely the splendid appeaiaoce bat the TueSihieM of their 
■hipB was wretched^ in^kired, fiirgetting that, only tfarovgh 
his own reaistuice to the oonnsek of Lamaohoa, they had 
failed to do and to finidi their work long ago. He told them 
that the (diange in their fortunes had been followed by dis- 
content and some insabordination among the troops, and 
desertion among the alliee ; but he did not say whether to 
thia or to what canse Ihey were to aaoribe the diaappearanca 
or inaetiDn or oar^ssneaa of his cavalry. He told them that 
either the present army mnat be withdrawn, or another of 
equal strength sent to reinforoe it, adding Qiat he wished to 
be relieved from hia command, for which he wae now inea- 
paeitated by illneaa. He had always been incapacitated for 
it; but, althon^ for bia nnconscioaaneaa of this &ct ha 
ahoold not be too severely judged, yet it would be hard t» 
eoont up the many benefits which, as he oaid, the Athemiana 
hod derived &om bis geneTalahip. In their in&toation thay 
tboo^t that they would derive more stilL 

'Whether, when this ominoos letter was read in the aa- 
■emUy, there were any who hod the wisdom to see and the 
-. . ^^ eoarage to denounce the monstrous miseondnot of 
t »hi^im the expedition &om the very first, Hho historian 
1*°^* haa not told as. The redgnatioa of Hildas wai 

not received; but two of his offieen, Menondroe and £uthy> 
demos, were appointed his colleagues, until the new genanla, 
Dranoethenes and Kurymedon, should arrive with rcinfone- 
ments. 

While Athens was thus making ready mora victims fbr 
the slaughter, Oylipps waa urging the Syracnaans boldly to 
attack the Athenians on the element which they regarded aa 
their own, With his osual promptness, he arranged tiiat 
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tfairty-fiva ehipB ehonld isms from the h&rboor at tba mo- 
roent when taity-&VB &am the dock in the leuar harboor 
AtMok on Bhonld double the ielet of Ortygu, the one to *ttMk 
i^^k^b; the Athenian fleet in the hazb4Kic,ih« other to MBail 
Qjitppos their naval station of Plemmjiion, and ditu to 
eover the attack on the forts which was to be made Biiniil> 
taneously b; hie own land forcee. It was a fight to determine 
which side should oonunand the entrasoe to the harboai ; and 
with omunon eare the Athenians might bAv« retained it, to 
the fireat disoonifitnre of their enemies. 

At first the daj want gainst them, until the Syraonaan 
fleet, becoming disordered from their own snooeBB, furnished 
TictaiT ot ^^"^ ^^ *^ opportunity for the employment of 
tbe iiiaa- a taetio in which they were unrivalled. With the 

' loss of three triremes they sunk eleven sHps of 

Uw enemy; but a victory which might otberwiee have at 
least insured the ultimate safe^ of the beai^ers was ren- 
dered worthless by the loss of Plemmyrion. 

Witli an imprudence agvnst which it was the bnsiness of 
Nikiaa to guard, the ganiBon of the three forts on the cap» 
It ti nra- want down to witneaa the sea-fi^t from the shore, 
«w k« rf where they oonld do no good, leaving only a few 
FimunTTkn to keep watcb bA their post. On these Ojdippoa 
fell with overpowering force. Aft^ a short and sharp ooa> 
fliot the first fort was in hia hands. With the othcx two forts 
be had even kee difficulty ; bat when these had been taken 
the fortune of the day had b«en changed on the sea. It 
mattered little. The Athenian garrison esoaped; but OyUp> 
poe wBB master not only of the entrance to the hai^nr, bat 
«f the Athenian forts and of the vast qnantitiea of com and 
mcuey, some behmging to the military chest, some to private 
mercbimts, which had been placed there for safety. With 
these they lost three triremes which bad been drawn op tern 
repcdrs, aoA the sails and ta<^le of not lees thui forty ships. 
Worse Uian this, they saw two of their forts permanently 
occupied by their enemies, while the Syracnsan fleet kept 
guard oS Plemmyrion. HenoeforUi no convoy ooold reach 
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tiwm withoat » fi^t, and tbej v 
•leodar a thread tlie very eziBtenoi 
WM hanging. 

Mow after blow now fall upcHt the besieging Exee, Their 
treHore-ahips were intercepted by SynhcnsBQ ciuisen off th« 
Unttlpllos- ***"* "f IWy. Timber prepared for Hhiplnilding 
ttoD at y/aa burnt by the SyraouBaiiH. Time, motiev, 

■UiMters (or ■' •" ■ .l 

the Athe- and labour were spent to no purpose in the nsa- 

'''" IsBB effort to pull up or to saw i^ iJie stakea 

whiob the SjracuBaaa bad planted in the water in front of 
their old docks ; bnt while they were thus oecnined, the 
Syraonsans were matuHng- tiieir larger Bchemes for the de' 
stmction of the Athenian fleet befiwe any reinforcements 
could reach them. It woold have been better fbr Athens if 
this Btdieme had been saeoeBsfbl, fbr tiie ruin of the navy of 
Nikiaa would have fomiBbed to Dentoethenee a enffioient 
jnstification for taking off the army and forthwith returning 

Meanwhile tiiat inde&tigable general was ap^mMching 
irilb hie new force; and the fortune of this fwxie was in great 
Deitnnitfin measure determined by a disaster which now befell 
SS'S'™" **"" reinforeemente irf SyraouBfU) aUies. Tliesa 
SIk«i tribea were marching aoross the territory of Sikel tribes, 
whose cfaiefe had been wuned by Nikias to do what they 
could to cnt short their journey. Had he taken this step 
when he heard that Oyhppoe was marching tmn Hintera, the 
issue of the siege mi^t hav« bent different. As it was, ei^t 
hundred of theee aUiee were slain by %k^ who lay in 
ambush tixe them, togethn witii all the envoys bnt one ; but 
this one, &e repteeentatiye of Corindi, led &e retnaining^ 
fifteen hundred to Syracuse. The delay thus oaoeed soired 
only to invi^Te the seeoad Athenian army in the nnn which 
might otherwise have been confined to the first. 

But it was not merely by additions to their nnmbeiB that 
the- SyraoiuanB were gaining strength, lliey were aoqniring 
that power ot making ^e best of circmnstanoes which had 
marked the Athauans in their most vigoioas days, lliey 
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knsw that the Athenitm trireme, made not to ornsh its 
enemj bj sheer weight, but to aink it bj dealing a &tal 
Btiangthfu. wound in Bome weak part near the water-line, 
B^unnn i>6^s^ ample sea-ioom, and in a confined space 
tiinmes wBB practioolly worthless ; and the Athenian fleet 
being eooped np at one end of the gretit harbonr, the; had 
no need to fear the manoenvres which had rendered the very 
name of Phormion terrible. The bulk and awkwardness of 
the SyraoQsan ships might tell in their hTour so long as the 
Athemsns were debured from using their peonliar tactioa ; 
and the; so armed the prowe of their triremes and reduced 
their projection as to render them in fact &tal to the lighter 
ships which had won for Athens her comnumd of the sea. 

The SyractueuiB counted therefore on certain victory if 
an attack were made simultaneouBl; both by sea and land. 
DsfHt Dl They were mistaken. The operations of the first 
aiu^ie^it '^'^ ^ya were indecisive. On the third day the 
*'h °iSf"' Corin**"*'! Ariaton suggested that the Syracn- 
DunduDM sans should take their midday meal on shore, 
^^^,^ and then immediAtely renew the fig^t. The 
Eoar Athenians, seeing them land, thought that their 

work fbr that day was done. Most of them were still fiksting 
when the Syracnsan fleet was seen again advancing in order of 
battle. The Athenian ships were manned in some concision, 
but even thus neither side hod any decisive advantage, until 
the Athenians, wearied ont with hnnger, determined to bring 
the matter to an iaaae, and advanced rapidly agunst the 
enemy. The result instantly verified the calenlationB of ibe 
Byracosans. The slender prows. of the Athenian triremes 
were crushed by the heavily weighted bows of the enemy's 
ships. Seven triremes were sunk; many more were dis- 
abled ; and the Syraousans were comitiug on the destruction 
of the whole fleet at the very moment when the armament 
of Demosthenes entered the great harbour (p. 196). 

The change for the better produced by his coming was 
but as a momentary flash of light breaking through storm- 
elouds. The terrible disaster on the slopes of Epipoliu 
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(p. 196) coDTmoed Deiiioftbeiiei of Uto imperioiu neoeeraty 
for immediaM retreat, and he m^ed this upon Nikiaa as an 
HiHu op- insbuit duty. The replj of NDdiM betrayi an iza- 
p«M the bfloiJity, on infetnaticm, or ■ depravity which has 
Demo- leldom been equalled ; and we hare to remembor 

t^edLuT '^^^ '' '' given to DB by B historiaii who reviews 
tetiwC liii career with ringolar indnlgenae, and who 

cherished his memory with ^eetionate bot melancholy 
Teneration. He deprecated the oazryiiig of as open vote for 
retreat, which nti^t become known to the vatxay ; and on 
a point like this he most hare known that he had no appo^- 
turn to fear from Demosthenes. But it is scared pOBsible 
that he eonld beliere himself to b« telling the truth when h« 
■poke of the eirctunstances of the ^racnsans as being even 
more desperate than their own. However nmeh the Syra- 
eiuans may have spent on this stmg^, he most have seen 
that while the strength of the A&eniaiiB was daily becoming 
less, that of his enemies was enormonsly increasing. If th« 
repeat of Thnoydides may be trosted, the tmilt is that faia 
resolution was taken on other otxieideratioiia. The Athe- 
nians, be asserted, were a pet^e under the dominion of loud- 
voiced and bullying demagogues ; and ot the men who wer* 
now erying out under the hardahipe of the siege, the greater 
nmnber would join eagerly in charging tiieir generals with 
treachery or oormptioa if ever they should again take theii 
seats in the Athenian assembly. He would never eonsait to 
a retreat until he received positive racers &om Athens cwn- 
mrmiiing his retuTB ; death at the hands of the euemj would 
in every way be preferable. 

In plain English, Nikios was afraid to go home, and he 
was a coward where Demosthenes, in spite of bis failtire, was 
Qniiuidsoi ^'"'**'' straightforward, and brave. Nay, more, 
ui Bppo- he was ungeneroos aa well as cowardly. He had 

" no right whatever to sluider his sddiere, who had 

patiently submitted to his misohievous inaction and had 
done their duty admirably under Lamachos. Least (tf all 
WM be justified in ascribing em ezaeting severity to a people 
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wboae OTing na it Iiad been to place nnboimded confidenc* 
in himBelf on the groond solely of his striot respeot&biliby. 
Demosthenes, nevertheless, insiBted that the siege shonld be 
given np, but (hat, if on this point the; must wait f<a- a dis- 
patch from Athens, they would be grossly disregarding their 
dut? to their coimtry if they fiuled to remove the fleet at 
once to Eatan6 or to Naxoe, where it wonld be qnite aa mneh 
ft oheek on the operations of the Byraeusans, while they 
would be able to command si^plies from all parts of Sicily. 
Above all, there waa time yet to carry out the change. So<hi 
it migjit be too late. 

Even to thin wise counsel Nikiaa opposed a front so fizm 
■B to lead his oolleagae to think that he had some private 
saiai gromids for his resolution which time ia the end 

Hnu to »■ would justiiy. He hod none ; and when Oylippoa 
returned to Syracuse with reinforcements, Nildoa 
at once saw the absDrdity of representing the resaarces of the 
Syracnsans as foiling, and only requested that the order for 
retreat should be privately oirculated, not formally decreed 
in a eounoil of war. This his ooUeagnee would regurd prob- 
ably as a matter of great indifference, well knowing that the 
secret decision or the open proclamation would bocd be 
known to the Byracnsan leaders. 

But althongh Niidas thus wasted days and weeks of pre- 
cious time, the mischief done to Athens waa not yet irreparable. 
Eoiipse of ^ numbers her fleet was still enperior to that of 
lbs mooii the Syracusans ; and the Athenian army was still 
capable of holding its ground against an attacking fbrca 
while they either embarked on board their ships or effected 
their retreat by land. The consent of Nikias had come to 
Demosthenes as a reprieve for which he had almost ceased 
to hope, and the preparations for departure were well ad- 
vanced when on echpse of the moon (p. 90) filled Nikiaa 
with on agony of religions terror. 

The fears of the Athenians generally were probably not 
mneh less than his own. Bat we have no reason for thinking 
that they were bent on any one method of appeasing the divine 
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wrath of wliich Qit eclipse was regarded ae the sign ; and we 
eumot doubt that DemostheDes, had he been in the place of 
Nlkiistn- Nikias, woald haTe deviaed some interpretation 

J^™» of the portent which would soothe the pteJDdices 
iwcDtT- or Boperatitions of his conntrjmen withont inter- 
•erBudif) fgjuig ^tii tiiB plans necsBBary to insora their 
safety. But to Hie grovelling devotee one course only waa 
open. The prophets must be oonsulted, and their deoiaioa 
obeyed. Unhappily his own prophet Stilbides had recently 
died ; and, according to Thucydides, the eoothsajers, whose 
opinion was taken, declared that the Athenians mnst remain 
where they were until thrice nine days (a lunar month) should 
have passed away. Nikiaa accordingly inmsted that during 
this period the question of retreat should not even be mooted. 
Diodoros, indeed, says that the piophets required no mors 
than the asnal delay of three days ; and Plutarch also afBims 
that in insistittg on a delay of twenty-seven days he went far 
beyond the demands of the soothsayers. If this be true, the 
folly of Mikias assumes a blacker character; but we may 
safely follow Thucydides, and acquit him of this monstroua 
and criminal extravagance. 

There were not wanting later interpreters who main- 
ttdned that Kikiaa was led astray by the blundering of hia 
IntwDcet*- PwffiBsional soothsayers, who pnt upon the portent 
tlon ol signi the very reverse of its real meaning, inasmuch as, 
m porteuta ^^ persona wishing to fly from an enemy or to do 
anything in secret, an echpse was of all signs the most en. 
oonraging. But all history goes to show that even the most 
superstitions interpret according to their present temper and 
circumstances tokens which they hold to be supemataroL 
While the Athenians were in the first flush of hope after their 
arrival in Sicily, they were quite willing to ascribe to purely 
natural causes a thunderstorm which struck terror into the 
Syracusans ; and the records of every people afibrd instances 
of enconragement derived from signs which mi^t seem to 
portend disaster. From the fitU which oost him a tooth 
Bippias drew the conclusion that no other port of him would 
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teoeive boriBl on Attic aoQ (i. S6) ; an accident of mnob the 
same chafactor was interpreted by William the Conqueror 
as a anre presage that he would become king of England. 
Kikias waa now leea hopefbl than even Hippiae, and his 
terrors wete in proportion more abject. It was nothing less 
than the duty of an Athenian general to be ready with 
favonrable interpretations of all signs to which the popnlar 
tenaper would allow bvourable interpretations to be given. 

By this mad decision Nikias sealed the doom of the army 
and of the fleet ; and long before the seven -mid-twenty days 
IntatoHtion ^@i^ ended, this once magnificent armament had 
of Miki»8 been utterly destroyed. Twice, if not thrice, he 
had deliberately thrown away opportunities which, if pro- 
Jierly used, might have led to victory; and now, when men 
abler and more hononrable than himself were aniions at this 
eleventh honr to snatch the victims from the ssj^fice, this 
miserable man, if we may believe Plutarch, calmly put aside 
bis dnty as a general and songht refuge and comfort in the 
round of religious ceremonies which were to avert the anger 
of heaven and the consequences of his own misdoings. 

Throt^h Syracuse the tidings flew like fire that the 
Athenians had resolved to sail away, and that their resolu- 
Eet tottb ''""^ '^"^ been changed by the eclipse. The formfli 
AtbenJuuin decision was a virtual confession both of defeat 
" and helplessnees ; the second gave the Byracusans 
ample time to prepare the net for seizing the prey. 'When, 
at length, they were ready, seventy-siz triremes issued from 
the city ; and, hastening to meet them with eighty-six ships, 
the Athenians learnt that, even with superior numbers, their 
science and skill were of no avail under the circumstances in 
which Nikias had placed them. Forgetting for a while that 
he was not in the open sea, Eurymedon, with a division of 
eighteen ships, made an effort to oatfionk the enemy. The 
movement, isolating him from the rest of the fleet, brought 
him dangerously near to the shore, and the SyraouBUiSt 
bearing down npcn him, drove him back to the land. AU 
his ships were taken, and Eurymedon himself was slain. 
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White thingB were going thxu on the 8eI^ the S^racnsmiB, 
nndei Gylippoa, receired on land ft check from the Tyr- 
TiM7 ut^n rhenian aUiee of the Athenians, and the arrival of 
rifowoD <^ larger Athenuui foice ownpelled them to retreat 
i"^ with some Lttle loss. The mles of Greek warfara 

eonstraiaed the Athenians to treat this cheek as a victoiy ; 
hot they probably felt that the setting np of their tropbj 
was bat oa the last flash of the sinking son, which gives a 
more dismal and ghastly hoe to the pitch-black storm-clouds 
aronnd him. They had hop«d that the arriTol of Demo- 
sthenes, with his seaworthy triremes and their healthy crews, 
would enable them to moke good all their losaes ; and they 
now knew that they had undergone a rainons deleat on tha 
dement which they had l<mg regarded as peculiarly their 
own. 

Is the enthusiasm created by their viet<»ry, the Syra- 
ensans reserved that the whole Athenian armament riioald 
Tb*Sn^ ^^ destroyed like vermin in a snare. So clear 
ft"°''th°^ ^** ^^ helplessneM of the Athenian fleet, while 
the gaitt it remained pent np in the petty basin which 
UrbsDi Nikios had chosen for the great tragedy, that, 
without the least misgiving, they set to work to convert the 
basin into a lake. Triremes, trading-ahipa, and vessels of all 
kinds were anchored lengthwise across the whole mouth of 
the harbour, from Plemmyrion to Ortygia, and stroogly lashed 
together with ropes and chains. This was all that Nikias 
had gained by fostering siUy scmples tor which the men to 
whom Athene owed her greatness would have felt on infinite 
contempt. The indignation with which Demosthenes had 
protested against any delay, after the bilnre of bis great 
night attack, most have bnmed still more fiereely when 
he saw the snpreme result of the besotted folly of his col- 
league. Their Tery food was TDnning short, for, before tho 
ecl^we, a message hod been sent to EatanS to announce the 
immediate retom of the fleet, and to oounlermand bH fresh 

But regret and censnre were now alike vun. Ho longer 
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inriating on the Emprame autliorit; vith whi(di the AtlieniaDB 
bad iavested their generals, Nikias annunoiied a oonncil of 
AbaBdon- war, in which aJl present admitted the stem neoes* 
^t 0^ th« gity of abandoning the whole length of their lines 
^iipoiai on Epipoltd; of retaining joat so mnoh of their 
fbrtifioations as would suffice for the shelter of their sick, 
and for the protection of their baggage, and of the stores, 
which were fost dwindling away ; and, finally of staking 
ereiTthing on a gigantio effort to break the barrier which 
SOW lay between them cmd safety. If this eSort should bil, 
the ships were to be burnt, Emd the aimy was to retreat by 
land. 

A hundred and ten triremes still remained, some HOaroely 
•eaworthy, otheis still strong and in good trim; and w» 
Beiointian ™''** °°' ^erees hardly on Athenian generals who 
%a nuka ta shrank at first from a sacrifice so oostly. Yet it 
J^^J^ can Bcaroely be doubted that its postponement 
S?wt»or ^*" '^ ^^""^ ''^ judgement, not on the part of 
Nikias (for he had no judgement to exercise), but 
on that of the firm and sagacious Demosthenes. Past ei- 
perience had tan^t them the bitter lesson that in encounter- 
ing the solid prows of the enemy's ships in a cramped space 
they were setting themselves the task of felling a tree with a 
nuor. The barrier which hemmed them in conld be broken, 
they folly knew, only at a tremendous loss, whereas theit 
lines on Epipolai gave them free access to the country be- 
yond and the power of effecting a deliberate and ordearly 
lekeat. The loss of ahips, a large proportion of which had 
now only a nominal Talne, was as nothing to the roia of ui 
tunny which could never be replaced. 

A few only of the seven-and-twenty days had passed 
when Nikias told hia men that all had been done which could 
Addnuot ^ ^*^^ ^ insure aacoess in the strug^ which 
tl'^h" i^iiBt bring them to tlieir dooot if they failed in it. 
nltuu befon Archers and j avelin-men were to aid the hoplitea 
*^ ^^ti* oQ the decks, and grapphng-ironB were to f^l on 
iiba UMmy's prows, uid to keep the ships looked in a fittal 
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ttabr^ee omtil the eombatautB on one dde or the other should 
be swept into the sea. The j ware, iitdeed, charged with a t&ak 
most dist&atefiil to Athenian instincts ; but a hard neoeBsit; 
compelled them to make the fight as much as possible a 
land battle on the water. Nikias reminded the ooontrymen 
of Phormion, who had shattered fleets sa large again as his 
own, that thejr still had many more ships than the Sfractt* 
sane; he warned them that certain deatroction awaited 
them if they allowed themselves to be put back on the shore 
lined with the forces of the enemy ; and he hesought them to 
show that, in spite of bodily weakness and nnparajleled inia> 
fortunes, Athenian skill could get the better of brute force, 
rendered more bmtal by aaocesB. He Bought to stir the 
enthosiaam of the aUies by reminding them of the benefits 
which they had reaped firom association with the imperial 
city, while to the Athenians he said plainly that they saw 
before them all the fleet and all the army of Athens. Her 
docks were empty, her treasury vfia exhausted, and, if they 
should fail, her powers of resistance were gone. 

A speech ntore disgraceful to himself and less likely to 
encourage his men has seldom been uttered by any leader; 
Utaoonng- fo>^ Nikias himself was the whole and sole cause 
^trndwDT of all the shamefdl &ets which he was now com. 
■peeck polled to urge as reasons for a last desperate 

efibrt. It was his &ult that Syracuse had not been taken a 
year ago ; it was his &ult that everything went wrong afier 
the death of Lamacbos ; it was his fault that Oylippos bad 
entered the beleagaered city ; it was his fault that they had 
jiot retreated when retreat was first urged by Demosthenes; 
and it was his fault, lastly, that they had not left the harbour 
. before the barrier of ships had made departnie almost impos- 
nble. Tet this was the man who could beseech his soldiers 
'to remember that on the issue of the coming fight depended 
the great name of Athens and the freedom which had made 
her illustrious. 

How &x this speech, or the speech of OyUppos, as re- 
p(»:ted by Thacydides, answered to the words actually 



epokea, we c&nnat bbiJ. It is natural that in the pages of 
the historian the exhortation of the Spartan leader ahoiild 
Addna of be in complete contrast with the hnmiliating con- 
^"s™^*" '**''''°* "' *^* Athenian generoL But Gylippos 
ciwHu 18 farther reprece^ited as insisting on the more 

dreadfbl &te which the AthenionB had designed for the 
Syracnsans, a fate iDTolving death or slaverj for the men, the 
most shameiul treatment for their wives and children, and the 
most ignominiouB atigma for their oit;. If he so spoke, he 
knew that he was Ijing. The oonditions of ancient warfare 
were horrihle indeed, and the Athenians were not especially 
tender in their treatment of the conquered ; bnt they had 
come to Sicily to extend their maritime empire, and as the 
noonpation of the island was not to be thon^t of; this object 
could be attained onlj b; attaching the Sicilian cities to the 
Athenian confederacy whether as free or as snbject allies. In 
neither case ooold they afford to indulge in barbarities which 
mi^t be practised on eoemieB whom there was no need to 
conciliate. 

The time for the last great experiment had oome, and the 
men were all on board, when Nikioa, in his agony, deter- 
Xut extun- mined to make one more effort to rouse his men, 
MMu to "^^ *° greater oontoge, for this had never foiled, 
the (riBi- bat to greater confidence. Passing in his ship in 
•""^ front of the triremes, he called up the trierarohs of 

each, and, addressing liim not only by his own name, but that 
of his fother and his tribe, he conjured each and all to think 
of things which must have been only too painfiiL'y present to 
their thoughts, of all their home aSections, and of that free 
and unshackled life which Athens bestowed as the most 
precious of all gifts upon her children. It mattered not to 
him, he said, if he repeated himself or dwelt on topics which 
might be thought weak or stale. They were, in foct, neither 
weak nor stale ; bnt it may be doubted whether he was 
acting judiciously in drawing to this extreme tension, at a 
time when steadiness of eye and hand was most of all needed, 
the nerves of a people so highly sensitive as the Athenians, 
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At length the aigiu] wu given, and in a few mmntes 
» OMnbat enmwd whick is desoribed I17 Thucydide« with 
Buin at ths ^^t^*^ ^° Tivid M to waken the Buspicion that wa 
AthcDiu are looking on a pioture worked ap ftom mate- 
riaU coming from thit great Btorehouse of mythi- 
cal nairative which has certaiiily given shape and colour to 
his record of the siege of Plataia (pp. 85, 86). With marvel- 
lous animation he brings before ns the Athenian army 
•dvanoing to the water's edge and there surveying with alter- 
oationB of pasaoiiato hope and fear the fortrmes of a £^t on 
which the Uvee of all depended. Certainly we can well 
imagine that neither at Artemision, Salamie, nor Uykalft 
was seen a sight bo feaHnl aa this combat in the quiet watei* 
of the SyracoBan baytmder the deep bine Sicilian beaTen. 
Uushiouded by the dark pall which blls over modem battleo, 
Athenians and Byracnsane might severally be seen, here 
vanqniahed, there viotorioas. 80 long aa the two Bides 
seemed nearlj eq-nal only the nsnal sounds of combat were 
aodible 1 but the defeat or destmction of a ship called forth 
from the Athenians, we are told, the loud wail which ex- 
presses the grief of scnthem peoples. Thus in their camp 
might be seen some who, in the intenratj of feverish 
BDBpense, were keeping time with their bodies to the sway- 
ings of the battle; others who were abandoning themselves 
to a paroxysm of agony on witnessing some disaster ; others 
earned away by an onreasonable hope on seeing their owa 
men driving back the enemy. At last brute force prevailed 
The chains whlob barred the outlet were too strong to ba 
broken, and the wdght of the Syraousan charge became, in 
the excitement of die moment, irresistible. The whole 
Athenian fieet was driven ashore, and the crews of the ahat- 
tered ships were landed amidst the piercing Bhrioks axA 
bitter weeping of the troops, who harried down to give sooh 
help as they could. 

The snn sank on a scene of absolute despair in the 
Athenian encampment, and of fierce and boundless exul^ 
tion within the Syracusan walls. The first care of the Qret^ 
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after a aea-fight was to recover, if he oonld, the wrecks of 
Ms ships, and to demand permission under trace for the 
5ik!u etm huiial of the dead. The mpreme mkery of the 
jw«»™th6^ hoar left no heart for any task except that of pre- 
his col- paring for instant flight. DemostheneB, indeed, 
1^^ '"^ B^ wished to make one more effort to break the 
O-Ufiit barrier at the mouth of the harbour. Of the hun- 

dred and ten ships which bad ' that day been engaged, about 
silly were still fit for use ; of the Syracusan fleet of seventy- 
sis ships, more than six-and-twenty had been disabled. The 
advantage of numbers, therefore, still lay with the Aihe- 
nians ; bat the men would not stir, and we can scarcely 
deny that they were right. Every hoar left them weaker 
for lack of food ; every boor added to the strength of the 
enemy ; while the conditions of the struggle would remain 
unchanged, except in so far as they were changed for the 
worse. Nikias had assented to the plea of Demosthenes ; 
but when the retreat by land was finally resolved on he was 
still onwilling to move at once. Had they so moved the 
whole of this still mighty armament would have been saved. 
But Niktas was to be their evil genius to the end. The 
disasters of the expedition had been caused wholly by his 
Stmb^emot own indecision, and this indecision seems to have 
S'd^ttT ^"^^ "* '^° ^^'^^ measure fostered by the absurd 
ncrest negotiations which he kept up with a contemp- 

tible minority in Syracnse, and which fotally fed his sense of 
his own sagacity and importance. The folse report of some 
Syracusan horsemen, who professed to be sent by this Athe- 
nian party within the city, now led to a resolution which 
sealed the doom of the army, as that of the fleet had been 
sealed by the occurrence of the echpse. These horsemen 
told them that the roads were already blocked and guarded, 
and that a oareM and deliberate retreat on the follow- 
ing day would be better than a hasty departure during the 
night The statement represented, not the tact, bat only the 
wishes of Hermokrates, who, having in vain tried to rouse 
the Syiaousana to instant action, devised this plan for 
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keeping the AtheniaiiB within their lines antQ the net woa 

The tidings, we are told, were implicitly believed, and -we 
ftre led to infer th&t Demosthenes was as thoroo^y tricked 
BtockiiiKDt ^ Nikias; but the langoage of the hiatorian ia 
therowfi (oo concise to warrant our assertion of the fact, 
by Che Bjts- Either the inference is unwarranted or the judg«- 
™'™' menl of that able leader was at last overclouded 

and weakened by the long series of his misfortunes. It is 
far more likely that Nikias cau^t eagerly at any excuse 
which seemed to justify inaction, and Demosthenes ma; 
have yielded after a short and less vigorous resistance- 
Having remained over the first night, Nikias, and perhaps 
his eoUeagues also, thought it best to remain another day, 
and make preporationB for a more orderly retreat. But lon^ 
before the day was done the roads, the fords, and the hill 
passes were broken up by the SyracusflJiB, or oarefiilly ocon- 
pied and guarded. 

With the morning of the second day after the battle, the 
retreat, which was to end in rain, began with unspeakable 
Abioidon- *g<i°y- Forty thonsand men were to make their 
rt^^k bi°th'"' '"'*''^J "^^ desolate jonmey, they scarcely knew 
Atheuiui whither, with a vague notion of reaching the 
'*''''' country of some friendly Sikel tribes. Not Until 

now had the history of Hellenic states exhibited such an 
appalling contrast of overwhelming misery with the lavish 
splendour and high'Wronght hope which had marked their 
departure from the PeiraieiiB. Their misery, great as it must 
in any cose have been, was increased by the stem neceseity 
of leaving their sick behind them, and of leaving them, not, 
as in the less savage warfare of our own times, with confi- 
dence that they would be treated with something like mercy 
and humanity, but to the certainty of slavery, tortoies, or 
death. 

In this desperate crisis Nikias did his best to cheer and 
encourage the men whom his own egregious and obstinate 
caxeleBBuess had brought into their present nnpacalleled 
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difficolkieB. If the BnbBtance of his exhortatioDs be rightly 
given (sod in this inBtance we con have little doubt that it 
Attempts of iB)< tuB words were Biiigularl;^ characteristic of the 
enmurage '"*'*■ He tirfd them, indeed, that such precau- 
the trodpi ttona as were within the power of the generals 
for shortening the Ktreat and insimng the Bafet;f of the 
men had been alreodj taken, and that mess^ee bad been 
sent to summon the Sikel tribes to their ud. But his words 
were chiefly a comment on the homely saying that the lane 
must bo long which has no turning. If, when they set 
ont on this ill-starred enterprise, they had incurred the 
wrath of any of the gods, they had surely been amply 
punished, and tiiey might, therefore, now reasonably hope 
for gentler treatment at the hands of the ofiended deity. In 
any case, the evils which they might sdll have to suffer 
most, in Bome degree, be lightened by the consciousness that 
the; were shared alike by all. SuSering from a painM 
malady, accustomed during his life to the graceful ease of a 
bigh-bon) and wealthy Atbenion, and, more than this, 
acrupulonHly exact in his religious worship, and blameless 
in hie private conduct, he had now to bear ap under the 
same trials and privations with themselves. This is not the 
language of a man who dreads the physical dangers of war ; 
but it is the language of one who, even in the direst ex- 
tremity, cannot be brought to see and to mourn over the 
fact that the misery wliich he is striving to alleviate is the 
result of his own folly in wasting a series of golden opportu- 

In the order of march the division of Nikias led the way. 
At the end of five days, liaving had to gain every inch of 
ciiBngB In their way by sheer hard fighting, they found that 
Uon'onhB '*'*? ^^*'^ accomplished a dietaace which, if nn- 
retiwit hindered, they could have traversed easily in two 

hours, and this fact convinced the generals that the idea of 
attemptiiig any iurther advimce towards EatanS must be 
given np. The plan now was to make for the Helorine mad, 
leading to the southern coast of SicUy. In the dead of 
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night, tmder cover of maiif fires whidi they had kindled to 
put the enem; off hia guard, the; set forth on theii south- 
word march. It was aafelj ftooiMuphahed, in spite of a panic 
which separated the division of Nikiae from that of I>eiiio- 
stheusB. The two leaden had taken oooiweltof^ethec for the 
last time. In a tew hoots the troc^ of I>aiaoath«ies were 
eompelled to sarrender (p. 196). 

Nikiss, five miles further to the south, knowing nothing 
of the catsBtrophe w^iioh had bebllen his ooJleagiie, had 
tteieotionoi ''™'**^ *^^ ErineoB and enoaii:q>ed his men on 
the pro- some sharplj rising groond. The ineeseant toil of 
g^^^ a whole we^ had left this great army atiH wHbht 
thr Sjn. tvo or three honra' distance front Sjiaonse. Carly 
on the following day Sjraoosan messengers in- 
formed him of the smrender of Demosthenea with his whole 
division, and sununoned him to follow the example of hia 
colleagne. Inoredulons at first, Nildof! was convinced when 
the horsemen whom he reoeived permission to send ander 
trace oame back and confirmed the wretchsd tidings. He 
lost no time in proposing to Oylippos that in ezohange for 
the men under his command Athens should paj to the Sjra- 
ouBans the whole cost of the war, hoabweB being given at the ! 
rote of one man for each talent until the whole sum should | 
be paid off. Terms more advantageous to Byracose oonld not I 
well have been obtaitted ; but they were now filled with the ' 
deUght of the aavage in trampling a foUen enemy under foot, 
and the proposals of Nikias were rejected. 

In the dead of the follqwing ni^t the Athenians to<^ np 
their arms, hoping that they might be able to oroas the next 
Tbe eu»- stream before their flight was discovered ; but the 
■tropbeon shout whioh instantly rose from the SvrocnBan 
%b» Ani- camp sQO'wed the vanity of this hope, and with a 
"'™ feeling of blank dismay they waited for the dawn. 

In the moTQUtg the miserable scenes of the preceding days 
were repeated for the last time, Not iar in front ran the 
etreeoa of the Asaiitaroa. Faulting with exhaustion, Ute 
Athenians dragged themselves on in tbe hope, portly of 
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quenching an unbearable thint, and parti; of obtaining- on 
the other side of the livei aonie reepite tronx torturea &st 
exceeding the powers of human enduruioe. Th« sight of the 
sparkling and transparent etream banished all discipline and 
caution. Instead of taming Toond to the enemy, and so 
covering the paesage of those who had to croea first, each 
man aought only to plnnga into the water himself and gain 
the other side. In an iuBtaal all was eonfosion. The 
Felopormesians Amonslj drove the masses before them upon 
the crowds Htmgghng in the water, while the Syraousans, 
from a safe distance on the heists commanding the river, 
overwhelmed them with stoima of missiles. 

To put an end to slaughter wfaii^ had now become mere 
butchery, Nildas soicendered himself to GjUppos personally, 
Bnrrender of ™ *^ hope that the Spartan might remember the 
Nikiuta many ben^ts which in times past Sparta had 
*>y^P" received from him. He submitted himself he 
eud, to the pleasure, not of the Syraousans, but of the 
Spartans, and requastsd only that the massacre of his oten 
should cease. The order was accordingly ^ven to take the 
rest alive ', but the number of prisoners finally got together 
was not great. By fiu the lai^w number were stolen and 
bidden away by private men, and the state was at once de- 
frauded of wealth which an acceptance of the ofFers of Nikias 
would have insured lo it. Of the prieonerH thus surrepti- 
tiously oonvByed away not a few made their escape, some 
almost immediately, others after having spoit some time in 
slavery. 

But this slight alleviation scarcely aSeote tbe completeness 
of the catastrophe. Forty thousand men had left the Athe- 
BrtKotot nian lines on the great harbour; a week later 
^j^^^ seven thousand marched as (visoners into Syra- 
and looca case. If we assume thai twice this numbo' were 
stolen away into private slavery, ncM'ly half of this great 
mnltitode had in seven days perished after the most intense 
and exquisite suffering alike of body and mind. What be- 
came of the sick and wounded who were left in tite camp ' 
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we aie not told ; but we oaa bchtcbI; doubt that all were 
murdered, and murder was mercjr in comparisrat with tbe 
treatmeat of Hm seveD tbousaiul priarai^ni who were penned 
like cattle in tite stone quanies of EjHp<dai. 

Tbe Athenian generals were spared the si^t of these 
[O'oloiiged and excruciating tortures. Tbe Syraeueana were 
BhUi at detenuined <» tbe instant death, not of Demo- 
Ntkise Bthenes only, whose life the j were pledged to spare, 

but of Nikias. The &ienda (rf the latter were now become 
his fiercest enemiea. They were afraid that tortures mi^t 
ewnpel him to betray their inlercoime with him, and thej* 
were eager to bury their secret in his grave. Ihe CmiathianB 
too, it is said, were swdy fronbled by the fear that his great 
wealth might regain him hia freedom, and that bis freedom 
would be osed to invt^Ts tbem agmn in a stmgi^e like that 
which bad now reached its dose. Their fear was abeordly 
thrown away. Had they voted him a golden crown with a 
pnblic mainteiMnca ioi lifa in their HTtauaioo, as Oie de- 
stroyer of Athens and tbe benefoctor and saviour of Syracuse 
and ^ily, their decree would have been not too severe a 
satire on bis political and military enreer. 

Of tbis career the history of this memoraUe copeditioM 
furnishes a pictnre for which no further touches can be 
Tbe iodge- needed. There is something of abanrdity, per- 
ThoevdHes ^P* "^ jw^'UMptioD, in q>eaking oS retributive 
on KUiu HufferingB ; and any feeling of eatisfactimt in the 
fact that this mis^able man ended his days in protracted 
agony is closely akin to the horrible malignity of those who 
rejmced in inflicting it. But, coritemptible and wrong thon^ 
such a feeling would be, we shall not easily reproeB a feeling 
of natural iodignalion when we find the historian, who has 
BO tiutJiMly recorded the &tal htondem of Nikias, noticing 
the death of Demosthenes without a word of comment (p. 190), 
but adding that Nikias least of aU deserved bis hti^ beesme 
he was sneh an excellent and religions man. The pcditical 
jndgemsnts of Thucydidee are nnfortnnately not always to 
be trusted. Least of all are they to be tmsted in the aeee 
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of Nikias and of Eleon ; bnt it is well that bis tmtbflilnesa 
has in each case preserved to us the fcMits which show how 
fax or why his censurea and hia praieea axe undeserved. 

The mihtary history of this expedition haa a painfiil and 
terrible interest of its own. But the AlhenianB who were 
Conduot of '^^ *" death or slavery in SioUy were not mere 
tbe Aihe- professional aoldiere ; and the horrors of the oata- 
liig under strophe are heightened hy the intense political 
^'^'" emotions with which they tindertook to fight the 

battles of their country. Never had they behaved more 
gallantly, never had they undergone privations so oheerfiilly, 
never had they nerved themselvea so zealoualy to renewed 
efforts after frightful disasters, as in this fatal expedition- 
Had they left PeiraieuB under the ooounand of Lamachos 
(uid Demosthenes, they wonld have returned home in 
triumph a year before the time when thny were brought to 
utter min by the folly and obstinacy of one man. 

When the ruin wrought by Nikias was complete, the 
AtbenieuiB seem to have awakened from their dream ; and 
SabBsqnent '"^ name was omitted from the pillar which com- 
i°'|8^™™t memorated the other generals who fell in thia 
DtuiBon expedition. Tet his name is one of the most 
^'"" memorable in the history of Athena. With him 

the Athena of Bphialtes and Perikl^s passes completely away ; 
and, in place of genuine poHtical growth, we have hence- 
forth the arbitrary and capricious tyranny of oligarchical 
bctiooe. 
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HERMOKRATES 

The first great step in &o downfall of Athe&a mnat b» 
ascribed to the wdl-meaning bnt hopelMBl; meotapetent 
FoattEon of NildcbB ; onA it was bnmght about by Ihe failiire 
i^^]a "^ "^ eipedition of which he dieapproTed, tutd in 
eituDH which he commanded soiel j ogaiiut his viU. But 
even with the dilatory feebleneee of Hildas, this es^ieditiou 
would in all likelihood have been raoceBBfuI, if Syracuse had 
lacked the gniding hand of HemiokrateB. 

As a general, Hennokratee was not particularly snA- 
cess^ either in Sicily or elsewhere. Bat at a atatesman his 
oonntrjrmen ftill; appreciated his TaJae ; and from first to 
last he showed a remaikable sowtdnesfi of judgement, and 
. of " '^'^ ^'^ '^^ remarkable in the adaptation of 

OeK - means to ends. Of his early life we know abao- 
'''^' lately nothing ; bnt his alleged claim of descent 

troiD the god Hermes may be taken at the least as an indi- 
cation thai he came of an illustrions lineage. That he soon 
acquired a preponderating influence amongst his fellow-citi- 
zens is shown by the part which he played in the Congress at 
Gela, in the year which witnessed the masterly campaign of 
Brasidas in Thrace (p. 166 et teq.) and the disastrous defeat 
of the Athenians at Delion (p. 19S). 

The success of Demosthenes at Sphakteria seems to have 
convinced him that the Sicilian cities would sooner or later 
ObjeoM ot ^^ called npon to acknowledge the supremaoy of 
thocongnttB Athens, and to join her confederation; and with 
a true instinct he saw that, if Athena was to be resisted 
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effectnally, the Sioiliaa Greeks caiiBt consent to (^ve up their 
senseleas and inceBsant quarrelling. This QeoeBsity of making 
common cause against Athens was first felt by the oitizens 
of Kamarina and Oela, and was first eipreased probably by 
the men of the weaker city. The truce between these two 
oities was followed by a Congress at Gela, in which, before 
the envoys of the SikeliotB (or Sicilian Greeks) generally, Her- 
mokrates stood forward for the first time as the uncompro. 
mini-ng antagonist of Athene. 

AJTtii'ng at the eBtablishment of a single confederacy of 
all the Sicilian Greeks, he passed lightly over the aggressive 
AddRH or ^^^ ambitious temper which had characterised 
Eeimokiatea their more ponerM cities, and made the least ot 
the oenlnfdgal impulse which tended to sever Dorians from 
lonians into opposing bodies. For the present it was to his 
interest to urge that ench distinctions, never profitable or 
even reasonable, were now especiaUy pernicious, when a 
Btruggle was in all likelihood impending with a power which 
never hesitated to enslave a people because they might 
chance to he lonione. For sooh considerations the Athe- 
nians, he said, cared nothing. The independence of tbeiz 
allies was radically inconsistent with their theory of empire, 
and if the Sikeliot lonians wished to avoid slavery, they 
coidd do so only by laying acdde their private differences 
with the Sikehot Dorians, and by submitting all disputes to 
arbitration. 

That the Syracasans were animated by this just and for- 
giving dispoEition he was, of course, compelled to maintain, 
MitTepHHD. Facts were, indeed, somewhat against him ; but 
iti'tm inhis ^ ^^^ drawing stiU nearer to the borders of 
acEomeuCa fiction when he represented the readiness of the 
Athenians to aid the Chalkidian cities as out of all propor- 
tion to the entreaties mode to them for help. His argument 
would have lost sJl force had he reminded Ms hearers that 
the beginning of the great struggle between Athens and 
Sparta was seized by the Sikehot Dorians as a convenient 
time for making an attack upon their Ionian neighbours. 
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Bud that it waa only the oooscionsness of a danger menoemg 
Dorians and Ioiubjih alike, which had induced the natnr&l 
rulers in Hellas to make common eanse with those who 
should rightftiUj be their subjeots. 

If Hermokrates spoke as Thnoydides represents hiin to 
h&ve spoken (and there is no reason for questioning the sub- 

stantial oorrectneBB of his report), this would 
tiDD) u to have been the truer commentary on the recent 
ofth^"" history of the island ; and although Hermokrates 

may have been more truthful than Brasidas, we 

cannot forget that a Dorian conld not understand, 
and therefore could not describe fairly, the real relations of 
Athens with her allies, or take the measure in which the 
objects of her confederacy interfered with the independent 
action of its members. 

The decision sought for by Hermokrates was attained, 
and it was agreed that a general peace should be made be- 
Osneni tween the sevens cities, which should retain each 
peuw Id its present possessions. The Athenian common- 
^'^'^ ders were at once informed of the treaty, to which, 

it was added, they might, if they pleased, become a party. 
For the time being they had soarcely an option ; and the 
Athenian fleet was accordingly withdrawn. 

The pacification brought about by the efforts of Hermo- 
krates was short-lived. It was, indeed, not likely to last 
NpgoUaaom louger than the general fear of Athenian ambi- 
betweiJD tion ; and the disasters of the Boiotian campaign, 
Atbena, B.a. crowned by the catastrophe of Delion, speedily dis- 

pelled this feu. But in spite of all the fair 
words of the Syrocosan envoy, some at least of the weaker 
towns could not rid themselves of the suspicion that in the 
city which Hermokrates represented they had a neighbour 
more dangerous than Athens. It was this distrust and feat 
of Byracnse which turned the eyes of the E!gestaians, among 
many others, towards Athens ; but the men of Egesta 
occupied a peculiar position, in so fee as they appealed, not 
so much to the conipasaion of the Athenians, as bo theit 
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sense of expediency. They assertsd that, thongh (h«y wete 
well aw&re of their inability to stand by themaelvee, theii 
power, if combined with that of Athens, was not to be de- 
spised ; and they pledged themselves, not merely to bring 
their own men into the field, but to take on themselves the 
whole cost of the war. 

This fatal bait oan^t the AthenionB, who committed 
themselves to the enterprise thos snggeaied. The preporo. 
nenao- tions for the expedition were on so huge a scale 

■nnoniicH that Secrecy or mystification in reference to it 
proMiTofthe l>«c*™8 impossible. Tidings of the storm which 
Atbeniu wa« coming apon them reached Syraoose as well 
B.C. tit OS Sparta ; but in the former city thej were re- 
ceived with a stubborn incrednlity against which Hermo- 
krates in vain raised his voice. Ten years before, at the 
Synod of Qela, he had striven earnestly to form a con- 
federacy of all the Sicilian Greeks, whether Dorians or 
lonians, as a checli on the boundless aggressiveness of Athens. 
Mow he come forward in the public assembly at Syracuse to 
tell bis countrymen that the danger which he hod feared was 
no longer distant. The Athenians, having token up the 
absurd quarrel of the Egestaions, were already on their way 
upon the errand of conquest. There was little time for 
dehberation ; but if there was need of energetic action, there 
was no cause for fear. The very magnitude of the arma- 
ment brought against them would constrain all the Sikeliota 
to make eommon cause with Syracuse, with ^e result to the 
invaders of either defeat or min. All history taught the 
some lesson. Schemes for distant conquest were rarely 
successful; and the brightest page in Athenian annals 
was the humiliation of Xerxes with forces vastly larger 
than any which Athens could bring against Sicily. No- 
thing more, then, was needed than timely caution. The 
Sjrocnsans must not only be ready for the struggle them' 
selves ; they must rouse all the Hellenes of Sicily and Italy 
to common action in a lime of common jeopardy. They 
must ask the aid even of Carthage, and must further insist 
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on the inTuion of Attica hj the umies of Sparta and Cor- 

Tbe position of Eermokratea as an oligarchical leader 
could Boafcely foil to impart a politicf^ complexion to hia 
Ocntiit«T n ^^^'^^"'^ 0° '^^ character of tha Syraonaan people ; 
nnienu of at least, it might be turned to a political aocoont 
AtbenBgoiM j^y gpeakera belonging to a diffM*nt achool. The 
argoments nrged by Nikiaa (p. 210 et aeq.) against any expedi- 
tion to Sicily were so stroi^: and so obvious, that we need 
feel no sorprise if tltey suggested themselves to some among 
the citizena of Syracuse. These argumenta ThocydideB puts 
into the month of one Athenagoras, a name which suggesta 
a comparison with that of Mneaiphilos (L 161). Mnesiphilos 
exists onlj' to remind hia friend of hia duty ; Athenagoras 
exists only to apeak for Athens, and the gist of hia ^aech is 
to represent the Atheniana as coi^atulating themsel'ves 
on having escaped iuvaaion by the Syracusaus, rather than 
as themselves oontemplating an invasion of Sicily. 

ThncydidsB speaks of an ai^ry debate as cut short by 
the authority of the generals. But the main point to be 
BeBdinma of "■O*'^^ ia that Hermokrates, the oligarchic leader, 
Henno- bag, like the Spartans (p. 87), no hesitation in 
kralea toKak. ,. , -n.in - j, ._ 

lorbjx- mvoking the aid of barbarians against (ireeRS. 

barian aid ,j,j^ ^^j^ detomiined resistance to Persian aggres. 
aion conies from the democratic statesmen of Athens ; and 
no sooner has Corinth stirred np the strife between the 
two leading states of Greece, than Bparta seeks to bring npon 
Ionian Hellas the arms of the Persian king. In the same 
spirit Hermokratea at Syracnse urges hia countrymen to seek 
the alliance of an African city which was, and which remained, 
their natural enemy. So far as the theory of city autonomy, 
universally accepted by tha Greeka, rendered it possible f(w 
her to do so, Athens, by her maritime power, welded her sub. 
jeots into a nation. Sparta undid her work, and the result 
was that both fell prostrate, first before the Uakedonian, and 
then before the centralising power of Home. 

As to the matter immediately in band, Hermokrates woa 
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ri^t. The Athenians intended to oome, and they osme. 
Of the oondact of Hermokrates in the eailiest stage of the 
Henna. struggle We have not tuuch information ; but we 
^^^*" know enough to Justify the opinion that it was 
leada as prompt and stateamanlike ae that of Nikias 

was feeble and Billy. He woa clearly one of the oommanderB 
in the battle which NikioB failed to torn to good occonnt, 
aoon after the landing of the Athenians on the shore of the 
inlet of Doskon (p. 217). This Syracusan reTerse he described 
OB nothing more than on insignifioont check, undergone at 
the hands of the most ezperienoed troops in Hellas. Bnt be 
insisted that, although better discipline for the future would 
soon moke up for post want of skill, they were EufTering 
from another evU, with which they mnst deal at once. Tba 
large number of fifteen Strategoi or generals would do more 
harm than good ; threa would amply suffice, if invested with 
adequate powers. His advice was taken, and he was himself 
appointed one of the three. 

With great energy the new generals set about the works 
needed to foil the operations of the besiegers. But to 
Q^^,^!^^ counteract still more the feeble efforts of Nikias, 
kraiss u the SyracusBiis sent to Kamoriua envoys, who 
^™™^ were introduced to the assembly along with the 
representatives of Athens. On the part of the Syroonaons, 
Hermokrotes asked for tbair active co-operation on the 
ground of the restless and aggressive temper and habits of 
the Athenians. Their plea of aiding the Egestaians was a 
mere pretence; and the &H of Syracuse, if that event should 
occur, would show theni in their true light, as wolves rarening 
ofler sheep whom they had taken care to keep jealous and 
suspicious of each other. These fears, as the Athenian 
Eaphemos showed, were groundleee ; but, unwilling or afiraid 
to take part openly with either side, the Earoarinaiaiu 
ismained neutral. 

The battle which infiicted on the Athenians a fatal 
disaster in the death of IiKcnachos (p. 228) was followed by a 
time ofunpopulaiity and disgrace for Hermokrates. Nikiaswoa, 
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undoubtedly, making the least nae that he well conld of his 
position (p. 220) ; but even thus the prospect was for the 8yrB,~ 
Bermo- onsaoa most diaoonra^iiig. They were, in fact) 
^rt'ed'^Thfi ''*6i'"'"i6 ^ ^^ 'li* migeriea of a state of siege ; 
otmuDwd, and their irritation was vented firat upon their 
B-c-m generals, whom they saspected either of groBs 
neglect of duty or of wilfol treachery. Hermokrates &iid 
his coUeaguea were deprived of their oommand. During the 
rest of the siege the supreme mihtary leader was the 
Spartan GyhppoB, whose efibrts, we may safely say, were 
zealously seconded by Hermokrates, althou^ the latter was 
now only a private citizen. 

Never foiling to watch for opportunities which might be 
turned to the benefit of the Byracusana, he availed himself 
of that most momentous of all opportunities, 
Hermo' Which he thought that the sluggishness of Nikias 
Sle^iS'ot "light be depended on to afford to him, ailer the 
theAthe- destruction of the Athenian fleet in the great 
harbour (p. 241). Feeling sure that Demosthenes 
at least would urge the removal of the army without an hour's 
delay, Hermokrates put forth all his strength in trying to 
persuade the generals to send out instantly a force which 
might break up and guard the roads on the probable line of 
march. Their answer was, that for the present their power 
was not equal to their wilL A great sacrifice was to be 
offered up to Herakles, and the whole city was so given up 
to a frenzy of wild deUght, that the carrying out of the 
scheme proposed by Hermokrates was simply impossible. 

Failed here, Hermokrates resolved to try the effect of a 
stratagem not unlike that by which Nikias had drawn away 
Trick to the Syraonsans to EatanS. He dispatched some 
t^^the' horsemen who, professing to come from the Atbe- 
Atbeniua nian party within tbe city, informed the Athenian 
generals that the roads were already blocked, and that, 
therefore, they would do well to defer retre&t until daylight. 
The sDOcess of his trick probably fax exceeded his hopes. It 
led to the destmetioQ of the whole Athenian army; and 
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in a few dayB the Athenian generals ware brooght into 
Syracuae as prisoners. 

From Thncydides we learn nothing on this subject ; bnt 
if we nifiy trust the traditions reported by Diodoroe and 
Aiiegwi Plntarch, Hermokrates did all (hat he could to 
HenM-"' ^^* *^* Uvea of Nikiae and DemostheneB, and, 
kratesto when he found that his efforts were vain, urged 
Urea of them to escape execution by a voluntary death. 

Demfr""^ There is httle to interest us in the incident. 
BChenes Hermokrates Was well aware that by the slaaghter 

of Demosthenes a distinct compact made with (hat oom. 
mander was dehberately broken (p. 199) ; and Qylippos was 
more than mortified that he oould not retain Nikiae to grace 
the triumphant procession which should welcome him on hie 
return to Sparta. 

When Hermokrates again oomes before ns, the scene of 
the great Dorian and Ionian struggle has shifted from west 
Effeotaof to east. The terrible Sicilian catastrophe had 
simphflTn shaken the Athenian empire to its foundations. 
Sloii]' It had also done irreparable mischief to the Athe- 

nian constitution. It had put an end to the orderly growth 
of the state, and given an impulse to the arbitrary activity of 
political factions. It had stirred some of the Athenian allies 
to revolt in the interests of ohgarchy ; it had excited in 
others a revolt of the demos against the oligarchs. 

But the task of putting Athens down altogether was 
found to be a harder one than her enemies had anticipated, 
TiBiuf "^^ Athenian power was felt in Chios ; and the 

enoB of the dread of her vengeance lay heavy on the olig- 
""^ archie faction in Miletos (b.c. 412). Her forces 

had encamped on Milesian ground before the Milesians, 
aided by the Feloponnesians under the Spartan ChoUddeus, 
and by a body of Persian cavobry under the satrap Tissa- 
phemes, came out to encounter them. The Dorian Argives 
advanced with contemptuous carelessness against thelonians 
of Miletos; but their disorder was punished by a defeat 
which cost them three hundred men, while the lonians of 
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Athene -wtm not tesa decisiTelj Tictorioos over tho Dorians 
of SparU. 

The aatoniahment oanBed by this strange raBult might 
have been especially osefol to the Athenians in theii intended 

investment of Miletos, had not tidii^ some that 
kniea KDt a fleet of more than fifty ships troia Peloponneeos 
of r'^n^"'' *'"^ Sioilj naight at any moment be looked for. 
™™^«^ Of these ships, twenty were from Sjrocuse ; and 

Hermokrates, by whose urgent advice they had 
been sent, was himself in command of them. 

That eager statesman was oa earnestly bent on brealdng 
Op the maritime empire of Athens in the Egean as he had 
HeiUHk been on destroying her forces on the soil of his 

thE^iKD own city. Bat he came in for less gtory EUid 
XissapiieniBB more trouble than he had looked for. The Felo- 
ponnesians had invoked the aid of the Persiari king, and 
looked to him to pay the men whom they brought into the 
field. The Athenians were not oraebed as soon ae the Spar- 
tans supposed that they would be ; and Tiuaphemes, on the 
part of his master, announced that the pay of the men must 
be lessened by one half. The londlj expreased indignation 
of Hermokrates convinced the satrap of the wisdom of oom- 
promising the matter, and he s^eed to furnish a rate of pay 
which should enable the crew of one ship in rotation to re- 
ceive at the full rate, while the rest received the half. 

Bnt Hermokrates found that he was being thwarted by 
an antagonist of another sort. The Athenian Alkibiades was 

doing his heat to bring himself into fitvour with 
knt« and Tissaphemes — in other words, to sow diBsensions 

between the satrap and his Feloponneaion allies. 
It was from him that the suggestion came for reducing the 
pay of the setunen ; and it was from him. that Tissaphemes 
received the suggestion to reconcile the Feloponnesiaii ofBoers 
to the reduced rate by means of bribes. Too much stress 
can scarcely be laid apon the fact that the plan ^iled in one 
sin^e instance only ; and the one man who resisted was the 
Syraonsan Hermokrates. Personal corruption has oiten been 
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alleged OS the speoial viae of demoaracieB ; and in AtheoB it 
is supposed to have found a speoially congenial aoiL But ita 
growth in that city is but dwarfish in compariBOo with the 
gigEtntio proportions which it reached in the pure Doric 
oligarchy of Sparta and the haughty nobility of her allies. 

Hermokratea still hoped that he might see the accom- 
plishment of his great desire, the final homiliation or destruc- 

tion of Athens. The fortunes of that city aeemed 
iftrmo- to be oroBsed by aom* avenging fury, and the re- 
ttetatSeol Tolts of Euboia and Byzontion, to say nothing 
KsaotBwoii, of other disasterB, filled the cup of her misery 

well-nigh to the brim. Her enemiea might Mrly 
have thought that her last hour waa come when her fleet 
&eed that of the Spartsns off Ej'Dossema, b.c. 411. The 
decay of Athenian power and soienoe is strikingly proved by 
the mere choice of the scene of oonfliet. Pent up in the 
narrow waters of a strait nowhere two miles in width, they 
now proposed to fight with nearly eighty ships in a apace 
which Fhormion would have regarded as inadequate for the 
proper manceuvring of twenty ; and the details of the battle 
are therefore much on a par with those which were natural 
to the early tactics of the Persian war. But they fought 
stoutly, exposed to the Athenian Thtasylos, Hermokrates 
learnt that it was not always so easy to vanquish Athenian 
eeamen aB he had found it in the great harbour of his 
own city. The day was decided in favour of the Atheniana, 
but they had lost fifteen vessels and were gainers only by 

Polybios Bpeaks of Hermokrates aa present when the 
Athenian fleet was snared at Aigospotamos ; but long before 
that event the career of Hermokrates had closed 
of HeTDio- under sentence of exile. The feeling of irritation 
KtaWe^ excited at Syracuse by the news of naval defeats nn- 
KytHoK, dergone at the hands of the Athenians was carried 
''"' to a point beyond endurance when tidings came 

that the Feloponnesians and their allies had been decisively 
worsted at Eyzikos, B.C. 410. They heard with astonishmaot 
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and tago that their ships had all been bamt by their own 
peo^e to prevent them firom foiling into the hands of the 
enemy; and under the impulse of frantic passion a sen- 
tenoe of banishment vaa passed on Hermc^atea and his 

colleagues. 

The sentence nss pnblished at Antandros by the com- 
nianders themselves before their men, who protested at first 
PubitdtEon *'^** '^*7 would never serve under any others, 
ol the wn. But Hermokrates insisted on obedience to the law, 
HsriDokntea beseeohing the men to maintain the good conduct 
a™!'""' ^y which they had won an hononrable name. 
*"* Persuaded at last to retain office until their sue. 

cesBots should arrive, they then psjted from their troops, who 
declared that on their return to Syracuse they would get the 
sentence of banishment rescinded. 

But while he urged on his men the duty of obeying the law, 
Heiinoktates, it seems, had made up his mind to obtain bj 
force, if need be, the removal of a sentence which 
kntieait he rightly regarded as unjust. A gift of money 
which he received from the satrap Phamabazos 
was used in hiring mercenaries to be employed in the struggle, 
if there should be need of a stn^gle, with his opponents in 
Byraouse. With the force bo levied he advanced to the gates 
of the city; but on being refused admission he was con- 
strained to retire to Selinous, which now lay in ruins after its 
destruction by the Carthaginians. Here the multitudes who 
hastened to join him enabled him to muster a picked force 
of six thousand heavy-armed troops, with which he syste- 
matically ravaged and plundered the Carthaginian territory. 

His success cansed a strong reaction in his favour within 
the walls of Syracuse ; and Hcrmokrates resolved to make 
Hermo- another effort to bring ahont his restoration. He 
^*^ *' went first to Himera, where Hannibal had lately 
*0J (B.C. 409) avenged the defeat and death of his 

grandfather Hamilkar at the hands of Gelon (i. 218). Here 
he gathered the bodies or bones of their Syraousan allies 
which had remained onburied, and, placing them on richly 
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decorated cara, sent them to Syraouse to receive the fitting 
funeral hononra. 

The deed called forth the enthusiastic eulc^ea of his 
Menda, who besought the Syracusaos to express their grati- 
tade by rescinding the sentence which prevented 
k»teseiit«ra Hermokrates firom appearing unong them. These 
chradina efforts so far had effect that his great opponent 
Dioklea was banished ; but Hermokrates, nevertheless, was 
not recalled. In no long time his partisanB expreBsed to bim 
their opinion that another attempt might be made to intro- 
dnce bim into the city with a reasonable chance of success. 
At the head of a force of three thousand men he set out 
troia Selinoofi ; but he moved at a rate with which they 
could not keep up, and he had only a few attendants about 
him when he reached the gate of Achradtna. 

Occupying this gate, he judged it most prudent to attempt 
nothing further until the main body of his troops should 
Death of arrive. But the Syracusan generals, hearing what 
Henuo- had happened, resolved to strike before they oonld 

come up. The contest was hopelessly unequal. 
The few who were with Hermokrates were overpowered, and 
Hermokrates himself was amongst the slain. 

The reason assigned by Diodoros for the persistent oppo- 
sition offered to the restoration of Hermokrates was the fear 
ReuoDAt- of what might follow it. All his acts since the 
ttSs^ut resignation of his command in the Egeaa had 
bjltiodoioa betrayed his readiness or eagerness to effect his 
rotom to Syracuse by force, if this end could not be attained 
peaceably ; and bis opponents openly expressed theit dread 
that, if he should again be elected general, he might use bis 
power to make himself a tyrant (i. 41). 

As it so happened, the death of Hermokrates was followed 
immediately by the rise of Dionysios, who repeated in Syra- 
ProbabLe cose the work which Peisistratos achieved in 
Heno^ "^ Athens ; and this &ot may, perhaps, show that 
iirateB Hermokrates was not indisposed to indemnify 

himself after the same &shion for the wrongs which be had 
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Buffered at the hands of hie political opponente. At the least, 
he could saj that he had been wronged. He had miecalcu- 
lated the poners of resistaace poBaeased hy Athens after the 
destruction of her ormeiment in Sicily ; but in no otlier way 
had he deBerved the hard measure dealt out to him. The 
picture of political morality thus hrought before us is euffi- 
eientljr discouraging and gloomy ; but the causes which led 
to the disgrace of Hermokrates were also those which arrayed 
Dorian and Ionian (ireeks against each other in deadly strife, 
and rendered the growth of a Greek nation imposuble. 
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